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Introduction 


The origins of this book go back to a seminal memory from my childhood. My 
father, a prominent mathematician, was to receive an important prize, the first 
of many which he would be awarded in the future. To the surprise and dismay 
of the family, he announced that he was reluctant to accept the prize, claiming 
that he as an individual did not deserve it because his work was the result of a 
continuous dialogue with colleagues from near and far. From that moment, I 
have remained fascinated with the image of ideas created somewhere on the 
links between minds. 

Years of humanistic studies intervened, during which I was immersed in its 
philosophical and literary works and the accepted scholarly emphasis on indi- 
vidual authors while ignoring the multitude of links which formed their inter- 
connections. And then at a certain point I came across the fifteenth century 
humanistic academies, a creature difficult to define, as we shall see. Yet, the 
dialogues, even those written by a single author, and the many lists describing 
these intellectual circles revealed a conceptual system in which links, interac- 
tions and conversations were significant. A case in point, and the subject of this 
study, is the Accademia Pontaniana, a sodality of intellectuals that flourished 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. Its founder, the humanist Pontano 
(1429-1503), was born in the Umbrian town Cerreto and came to Naples in 1448 
under the patronage of the king of Naples, Alfonso of Aragon.! 

The major recent scholarship concerning the Accademia Pontaniana has 
focused, by and large, on Pontano? and a few other members of the Accademia 
Pontaniana in their roles as individual poets or humanists, rarely as a part of 
a group or a network.? Scholars, following one of the dominant approaches of 
intellectual history, have concentrated upon the task of studying and analyzing 
the individual humanists and their works, sidestepping the study of the broader 
milieux to which the humanists belonged and the interaction between them. 
It is an approach to the research of Humanism which could best be considered 


1 Other prominent humanists who entered the service of King Alfonso were Panormita 
(1394-1471), Bartolomeo Facio (1405-1457) and Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457). 

2 Of recent research see especially: Monti Sabia 2010, an extensive research that focuses on 
Pontano’s writings and on his life; See also Monti Sabia 1995 & Monti Sabia 1998; Kidwell, 
1991; For a study that does make some reference to a larger social intellectual context see: 
Germano 2005. 

3 A similar protest regarding the tendency of scholarship to focus on the "individuals" and 
their works can be found in: Lowry 1976. 
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as methodologically prudent in that it attempts to avoid those methodologi- 
cal obstacles that stand in the way of the study of larger frameworks, many 
of which we shall elucidate. However, it risks the omission of an important 
facet of Humanism, that which is clearly a product of the gathering, combining 
and comparing of different perspectives. A more innovative, although not yet 
predominant position launched by Christopher Celenza, a decade ago,* views 
the scholar of Renaissance intellectual history as a member of an ‘interpretive 
community’ whose role is his participation in a conversation, more than his 
representation of a truth. According to Celenza this approach is crucial in 
attempting to depict the past “if we are dealing with intellectuals, who them- 
selves were participating in conversations within interpretive communities.” 
Celenza's claims have become well known among Renaissance scholars but 
not applied as yet in a satisfactory manner.” 

In fact, one of the major problems of Renaissance Studies today, we could 
say, is the dearth of research on informal groups and institutions such as the 
fifteenth-century academies. Although Renaissance scholarship has consid- 
ered the Academy as an institution a ‘child of the Italian Renaissance'? (as 
opposed to the University which ‘has its roots in the Middle Ages’), the early 
humanistic academies have been largely neglected by Renaissance scholars.? 
This indifference to the subject can be attributed both to the assumption that 
the humanistic academies are a completely separate phenomenon from those 


Celenza 2006. 

Kenneth Gouwens, in his article "Perceiving the Past" speaks of the "Renaissance humanists' 
intellectual and affective encounter with the past" while citing the cognitive psychologist 
Jerome Bruner: "Thus our meaning making (both individual and collective) takes place, not 
in some abstract realm of computation but in dialogic encounters (whether imagined or 
real) in which emotions and feelings figure prominently" (Gouwens 1998, 56). 

6 Celenza 2006, 69. 

7 Itshouldbe mentioned here that a number of scholars in these past two decades have spoken 
explicitly of the collective aspect of humanism. See, for example: Gouwens, Remembering the 
Renaissance, 1998, 19; Robin 2007. 

See Yates 1993, 7. 

In a lecture dating from 1949 Frances Yates claimed that ‘we know nothing about the Italian 
academies. More than sixty years later, we can point out to a beginning of an interest in 
this area. See, in particular: Chambers 1995; Pade (ed.) 2011. In addition, the online research 
project The Italian Academies 1525-1700: the first intellectual networks of early modern Europe 
should be mentioned. This is a collaborative research project between the British Library, 
Royal Holloway University of London and the University of Reading, funded by the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council (AHRC). This research program demonstrates an increasing 
interest in the Italian academies, and at the same time the exclusion of the fifteenth century 
humanistic academies from this area of research. 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth century and therefore a limited episode, but 
mainly to the difficulty scholars have in applying an historical methodology of 
research to an informal intellectual institution like the humanistic academy, 
for which conventional historical documentation is lacking.!° In other words, 
while studies of intellectual institutions such as the university have been based 
on formal documents, including lists of student enrolment and records of the 
curriculum and of professors’ salaries, and studies of the later academies are 
based often on a their written constitutions and written records (atti), research 
on the early academies must be based primarily on literary sources. This expla- 
nation, however, does not justify the lack of research on the early academies. It 
is sufficient to examine a parallel area of research that has become an impor- 
tant and flourishing trend in Renaissance studies today: the social history of 
the lower classes and minority groups." These groups, for the most part, left 
no solid historical documentation behind. We would argue that, just as social 
historians have taken on the challenge of finding new and creative sources and 
methods of research in studying these social groups associated with an oral 
tradition, so intellectual and institutional historians should seek new sources 
enabling them to study informal groups, academies being one. 

In addition, the early Italian academies generated some of the most signifi- 
cant intellectual activity of the period, and applied most seriously classical 
ideals, such as that of the dialogue, by basing their activity on conversation. 
Yet, while Renaissance scholarship has emphasized the role of rhetoric for 
Renaissance Humanism,” it has overlooked the importance of the notion of 
conversation introduced in that period. Among the exceptions we can men- 
tion Amedeo Quondam, who, in his recent book La conversazione: un modello 
Italiano, (Rome; 2007), discusses in depth the ideal of conversation in the 
works of various Italian Renaissance authors such as Pontano, Castiglione, 
Della Casa and Guazzo, with the pronounced aim of restoring the “archeologi- 
cal and structural foundations” of conversation to Italian culture. 


10 As De Caprio describes the problem of the type of knowledge which we lack regarding 
the fifteenth century academies, in his chapter ‘I cenacoli umanistici’: “we know only ina 
very fragmentary manner the mechanisms, the internal dynamics, the modes of cultural 
production, the functions. We are missing the relevant elements to distinguish with preci- 
sion between these sodalitates and other aggregative structures.’ (De Caprio 1982, 799). 

11 In1977Arnaldo Momigliano claimed that the “most pervasive characteristic of the histo- 
riography of the past fifteen years is perhaps the focus on oppressed or minority groups 
within advanced civilizations: women, children, slaves, people of colour or more simply, 
heretics, peasants, laborers.” (The English version of Momigliano’s citation is taken from: 
Balestracci 1999, xvii). 

12 Foran elaboration on the centrality of rhetoric for the humanist movement see: Gray 1963. 
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Likewise, the study of Renaissance Humanism in general has tended to focus 
on its local aspect. If we examine scholarship on Renaissance Humanism, we 
will find that a strong emphasis has been put on the differences between its 
expressions in the various Italian city-states. In important volumes on Italian 
Humanism! we learn in separate chapters about the Humanism in Venice, 
Humanism in Naples, in Florence etc. This type of local categorical focus is of 
course justified, if we take into consideration the close connection between 
‘active life’ and humanistic writing, between the specific civic experience of 
each humanist and the type of ideas he will express in his writings.!^ Yet, at 
the same time, much evidence attesting to a common culture shared by fif- 
teenth century humanists from all parts of Italy emerges from the sources of 
Renaissance Humanism. In fact, little has been said until recently about this 
common culture formed to a large extent through communication between 
geographically distant humanists, not only by means of letters and writings, 
but also by actual ‘face to face’ encounters, due to their itinerant obligations. 

In addition, further research limitations are created through a similar spa- 
tial division: the shortcoming of Italian Renaissance scholarship as evidenced 
by the rigid borders it draws between center and periphery. Peter Burke justly 
argues against the common approach that considers Italy as the center of 
Renaissance cultural innovation and the rest of Europe as peripheral.!5 The 
present study will argue against the analogous tendency of scholarship to 
see certain Italian cities, especially Florence and Rome, as singular intellec- 
tual centers, and others as periphery. In terms of our present considerations, 
it must be acknowledged that during the past two decades there has been an 
undeniable attempt to shift Renaissance Naples from its peripheral status 
into a more central position; nevertheless much work remains to be done, 
and in a cautionary manner. In fact, one of the dangers of which this study is 
well aware is the replacement of one center with another. Naples provides a 
case in point. While, on the one hand, Naples has been seen as peripheral in 
the cultural scene of Italian Renaissance, historians of southern Italy in the 
Renaissance, and first of all Gothein,” tend to see in the cultural production 
in Naples the exclusive intellectual center in southern Italy. The present study 
tries to find the equilibrium between these various approaches and dedicates 


13 See, for example: Rabil (ed.) 1988; Asor Rosa (ed.) 1988. 
14 See, for example, Kristeller 1980, 46—50. 

15 Burke1998. 

16 See Rodger Friedman. 

17 Gothein1915. 
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more attention to the southern Italian academies than has most other scholar- 
ship focusing upon Renaissance Naples. 

Parallel to divisions between center and periphery, previous work dealing 
with academies has been based primarily on the approach of distinguishing 
clearly between ‘groups’ and ‘networks’, where the former is defined as having 
clear boundaries, and the latter as lacking them. Conversely, the present study, 
although utilizing both terms, is conceptually based on an alternative socio- 
logical model, which describes the various relationships in society in terms of 
a continuum from the most intense social solidarity down to loose interactions 
having no real social definition and presenting no solidarity. On this contin- 
uum occur both institutional groups as well as what the anthropologist Jeremy 
Boissevain calls ‘non groups'!? The factor of mutability along the continuum 
can be attributed to the shifting intensity of the rituals of interaction between 
these various groups or networks. 

The reason for the choice of this approach is methodological. While factors 
such as interactions or relations have been overlooked in the realm of intel- 
lectual history? they have been amply expounded in the ambit of sociology, 
especially more recently in the framework of 'network studies, though usually 
directed at the explanation of economic and political developments and more 
rarely of intellectual processes. A recent sociological study, however, that has 
attempted to apply sociological methodologies to the history of philosophy, 
Randall Collins’ The Sociology of Philosophies: a Global Theory of Intellectual 
Change (Cambridge, 1998) provides, in my opinion, new analytic tools for the 
intellectual historian, especially in the analysis of interactions between intel- 
lectuals. His work opens up to the scholar of intellectual history terms that 
have been used in the realm of sociology for these past decades. A conceptual 
approach such as this seems particularly well adapted to the subject of this 
study: the vast intellectual networks which developed around the fifteenth 
century humanist Pontano, which include both the densely knit network 
which emerged in Aragonese Naples - the Accademia Pontaniana — as well as 
the loosely knit networks which developed between the members of this acad- 
emy and other humanists and academies outside of Naples. These networks 
serve as a case study of networks of Humanism in Italy in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century. This is not, however, the first inquiry into the world of 


18 Boissevain 1968. 

19 Among the studies in the realm of ‘Intellectual History’ that do touch the question of col- 
laboration between intellectuals we point out to Ann Blair’s discussion on cooperation 
between intellectuals in the managing of scholarly information, for example, on “collab- 
orative note taking”: Blair 2010, 102-112. 
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the Renaissance humanists in terms of a network. Other recent scholarship 
examining linkage has had a different focus. In clarifying those differences I 
hope to delineate further the direction of this study. 

A salient example is the recent important study by Paul McLean, in his 
book, The Art of the Network.?? He is interested in the examination of external 
networks which connect humanists to patrons, in utilitarian links, in ques- 
tions of power and control. His focus, unlike that of the present work, does 
not concern itself with internal intellectual networks, in interactions that occur 
within the world of humanists. The phenomenon of innovative methodolo- 
gies which disregard the area of intellectual history has already been noted by 
Christopher Celenza in his chapter entitled ‘A Microhistory of Intellectuals’, 
where he claims that: “it is rare to see microhistorians venture into intellectual 
history: the ‘small group’ is never a small group of intellectuals. . "?! 

Another direction of network studies in the Early Modern period which 
is more similar to ours, is for example expounded by Lauro Martines?? who 
delineates — “a neighborhood of the mind” — a term of which I am particularly 
fond - when referring to the humanists who do not share a common physi- 
cal place or space. Yet his emphasis rests upon the ‘written word’: connections 
between humanists which develop through the reading of each other's written 
works, as well as by means of epistolary exchanges. This mode of interaction 
is a very essential type of link for humanists, and especially for those who are 
distant geographically one from the other. And, in fact, scholars have recently 
been studying the humanist movement in terms of a Republic of Letters.?? 
Nevertheless, it limits itself to that which could be read. The claim that the 
present study has adopted as one of its premises, however, is that although the 
production and dissemination of written texts is essential in the intellectual 
world, the face-to-face rituals inject writings and ideas with emotional energy.?^ 
This emotional energy, which is intensified by group interaction, serves as a 
source of creativity and plays a significant role in promoting continuity. 


20 McLean 2007. 

21 Celenza 2006, 69. For a recent study in social history on networks that bound Florentine 
humanists see Maxson 2014. It is also worth noting that a noticeable percentage of the few 
recent studies that speak explicitly in terms of networks of intellectuals focus on intellec- 
tual exchange between women. See Pal 1988; Campbell 2006. 

22 Martines 2009, 212. 

23 See, for example, Yoran, 2010. On letter exchanges on medicine during the Renaissance, 
and friendships developed through these letters, see: Siriasi, 2013. 

24 See Collins 1998, 27. 
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The following study will differentiate between the ‘horizontal links’ — per- 
sonal contacts among contemporary intellectuals- and ‘vertical links’ — inter- 
generational master-pupil chains. The ‘horizontal links’ under examination are 
both those formed among Accademia Pontaniana members as well as those 
developed between them and other contemporary humanists and academies, 
especially those of Rome and Florence. The ‘vertical links’ between consecu- 
tive generations of particular interest occur between Pontano’s academy and 
a number of Italian academies emerging in the sixteenth century which reveal 
a special connection with the Accademia Pontaniana: those in southern Italy 
founded by ex-members of the Accademia Pontaniana, and those in Rome and 
Florence founded by humanists from outside Naples who had particularly 
close connections with Pontano’s circle, the Orti Colocciani in Rome and the 
Orti Oricellari in Florence. The ‘vertical links’ elaborated in this study provide 
a significant response to the strong doubts recently raised by various scholars 
regarding the continuity between the humanistic fifteenth-century academies 
and the sixteenth-century vernacular academies.?5 


Primary Sources?6 


Tracing the ‘face to face’ network of humanists in this study is the result of 
a tedious process of selecting information from a broad range of genres of 
humanists’ writings such as note-books, notes, correspondences, treatises and 
literary texts (mainly dialogues and poetry). What follows is a catalogue, cer- 
tainly not exhaustive, of the type of information that has proved useful and the 
sources that they were taken from: 


1. Narrative descriptions of the humanists’ gatherings can be found in a number 
of epistolary correspondences between humanists themselves.?’ This fact is 
not surprising when we take into consideration the fact that humanists trav- 
elled frequently, often on diplomatic missions. They produced two types of 
letters relevant to us in this study: those written by a member who was pres- 
ent at an academic meeting and who then informs an absent member of the 


25 Such doubts have been explicitly raised in the recent volumes on the Republic of Letters, 
see: Dixhoorn & Sutch 2008, I: 7. 

26 The sources cited in this book are translated into English. When the translation is not by 
the author the name of the translator is indicated. 

27 For a discussion on ‘correspondences’ as a literary genre or not see: Bethencourt & 
Egmond, (eds). 2007. 
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meeting;?? or those reports written by the travelling humanist describing his 
experience as a visitor at a new academic meeting.?? As a sub-set of new aca- 
demic meetings, there were also members who left for political reasons and 
created new academic circles about which they then report.?? 

Another form of a narrative description of various gatherings, directed to a 
broad audience of intellectual readers, is the note-book form treatise (zibal- 
done), which includes a variety of reports or testimonies of an author. Of this 
genre we should mention Alessandro d'Alessandro's Dies geniales, printed for 
the first time in 1522 in Rome. It is a collection of reports on various erudite 
meetings as well as of an abundance of intellectual considerations.?! A similar 
treatise is Pietro Crinito's De honesta disciplina, printed for the first time in 
1504 in Florence. In this genre, as well, the mobility of the humanists is evi- 
dent, as the authors describe more than one erudite environment. However, 
the reportage is not limited to epistolary prose. For example, descriptions of 
special events that took place in the ambit of these sodalities are also found 
in the poetry of the humanists. Nor are the events described always serious 
and erudite. 

Among the events described throughout the various genres mentioned 
above, the celebration of the humanists' birthdays is one of the favorites. 


2. Reconstruction of the humanists' conversation 

One of the more thorny methodological issues that arise particularly when 
dealing with the humanists literary sources concerns the degree to which the 
humanists dialogues can be seen as mirroring the authentic conversations 
which took place in the sodality gatherings. Here we must be reminded that 
a general obstacle in the reconstruction of oral performances of the past lays 
in the fact that it is based on written documentation and therefore will always 
lack an essential aspect of that which it is documenting.?? 


28 See, for example Altilio's letter to Chariteo, in: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticani 
Latini, (hereafter Vat. Lat.) 2847, fols. 8v-gv. 

29 For example, Bernardo Rucellai's letter to Acciaioli mentioned various times throughout 
the book. See: Burmannus (ed.) 1727, 11: 200-202. 

30 One of the humanists who left many letters that document both the Accademia 
Pontaniana as well as new academies in the south, is Antonio De Ferrariis, either known 
as Galateo. See: Ferrariis 1959. 

31 Girolamo Tiraboschi refers to Alessandro d’Alessandro’s Dies Geniales as a “storehouse” 
full of many different types of goods that are in total disorder. See: Tiraboschi 1792, 877. 

32 Onthis problem see Ong 2002. 
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Pontano's dialogues, for example, have been defined by some of the promi- 
nent Renaissance scholars as reflecting the “experience of the academy.”33 In 
this vein, it is possible to consider Pontano's dialogues, Antonius, Actius and 
Aegidius as documentary dialogues, to use Virginia Cox's term, in basic imi- 
tation of the Ciceronian model of dialogue, rather than as fiction dialogues.84 
However it is important to note that Pontano saw his academy as a model to be 
imitated by others, a fact which might indeed color his rhetoric. His dialogues, 
therefore, should probably be understood as depictions standing somewhere 
between a construction of an ideal academy and a reconstruction of the actual 
Accademia Pontaniana. 

Another sub-genre which incorporates conversations between intellectuals 
is found within humanists' treatises that deal with the theme of ‘conversation’. 
For example Pontano's treatise De sermone is rich with descriptions of conver- 
sational episodes, often between the humanists. As opposed to the conversa- 
tions brought in Pontano's dialogues? those in the De sermone are written in a 
concise style which is often paradoxical and surprising in character. 


3. Lists of Humanists and Their Dedications 

All research takes place within a lived context, and the experience of online 
social networks has proved informative insofar as the key role that lists occupy 
in analyzing and/or organizing a social network. Interestingly, humanists often 
used the ‘language of lists’ when describing the humanist gatherings: The 
humanists gathering in Rome and Florence, that of the Accademia Pontaniana 
in Pontano’s lifetime and later are all documented in the form of lists.36 We 
find many types of lists of names: ‘catalogues of humanists' that aim at describ- 
ing explicitly the participants in a certain sodality; lists of humanists inserted 
in poems, treatises, dialogues and correspondences; or disconnected lists of 
names on a piece of paper, which can remind us of a 'grocery list; without a 
title to reveal the context. 


33 See Tateo 1961. Eugenio Garin claims, similarly that: “E’ difficile infatti separare dalle 
accademie — fermo restando il loro carattere di libere adunanze, convegni e circoli di dotti 
seguaci della nuova moda — il diffusissimo genere del dialogo, della orazione, dell'epistola 
stessa, non lettera familiare ma comunicazione a gruppi d'amici di studi fatti, di risultati 
raggiunti. Il dialogo quattrocentesco e' spesso il ritratto fedele di questi incontri, e ne 





rievoca, idealizzate, le inflessioni . . " in: Garin 1965, 108. 
34 See Cox 1992, 22-33. 
35 See chapter two, page 81. 
36 See Baker 2015, Appendix. 
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Through the examination of lists of humanists it becomes evident that 
often they have the function of a contour that delineates a group or a network 
of humanists. The act of compiling a list of names of humanists can be seen 
as equivalent to an affirmation of the actual existence of a group or network 
of those humanists. For example, the humanist Marullus?? forwards one of 
his epigrams ‘Ad Sodales’ and opens it with the following list of Neapolitan 
humanists: “Laure, Compater, Altili, Elisi, Aeli, Parde, Phosphore, Rhalle, 
Zemobi, Acci, Pontane, unanimi mei sodales."38 The list establishes the actual 
existence ofthe sodality. Aside from a few cases pointed out later in this study,39 
the lists of humanists that will be examined are usually not bounded, but are 
rather the type that Umberto Eco defines as hinting at infinity,4° or in other 
words, an open-ended list. As such, not all members of the academy are neces- 
sarily mentioned on every list. 

In addition, a list may be, in a certain sense, metonymic. Since a list can be 
seen as a written reminder of a much more substantial body of oral knowledge, 
I would claim that the genre of lists is a type of a bridge between written and 
oral culture. Throughout the book we will, therefore, be encountering ‘dry’ lists 
of humanists which have a ‘live’ story to tell us. 

Another source which is of special interest in the reconstruction of human- 
ist networks are the dedications that all published treatises in that period had. 
The dedication is a particular genre similar to the epistolary correspondence 
as it, too, is forwarded to a specific person, yet at the same time it is public 
and anybody reading the book has access to it, much like the Facebook wall of 
today. The dedications, similarly to the lists of humanists, are a way of defining 
an intimate group or a network. For example, a list of all the dedicatees chosen 
for the writings of a specific humanist reveal the network of humanists con- 
nected to that humanist. 

Given the complexity of the material, therefore, and the intricacies of 
methodology, this study is structured around the Accademia Pontaniana from 
a three dimensional perspective: that of the individual humanist Pontano, the 
hub of the academy; that of the specific group of intellectuals located in Naples; 
and that of the network of humanists and academies created around Pontano 
and his academy, in Italy. Rather than merely an instance of the application 
of contemporary methodology extraneous to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


37  Foramonographic study of this humanist see Kidwell 1989. 

38 . Marullus 1951, 24, Epigrammaton’ I: 54. 

39 See for example, the Accademia Lupiense in Lecce, described in chapter four. 

40 Eco 2009. 

41 Scholarship has recently dedicated attention to the importance of the study of the genre 
of the ‘dedication’. See, for example: Bossuyt, Gabriels, Sacré & Verbeke 2008. 
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turies, its object is to discover how the humanists perceived themselves not 
only as individuals, but also in terms of members of a group, as well as of a 
network. Its viewpoint is rather like that of the panopticon, the observation of 
the same critical point from a variety of distances. 

The first chapter presents Pontano himself by means of what I call a virtual 
‘portrait gallery’ or perhaps an anthology of depictions. By ‘touring’ this gallery 
one gets an idea of those characteristics, roles, relationships, philosophies and 
written works of Pontano that rendered him an essential figure: in the forma- 
tion of a group of humanists around him; and in the production of that fame 
that generated the creation of an elaborate network around him and his acad- 
emy, consisting of horizontal as well as vertical links. 

The chapter and its gallery move from a more static and external view of 
Pontano, reading actual statues and portraits of Pontano as a sort of ekphrasis, 
to a more vital and exciting point of view based on his own written descrip- 
tions of himself, full of self-directed humor. Pontano the individual presents 
us with many horizontal links, because they are an essential aspect of his per- 
son. However, while later chapters will reconstruct some of the vertical links 
between Pontano and humanists from subsequent generations, the first chap- 
ter focuses on one vertical link that connects him to the previous generations. 

The second chapter introduces the reader to the Accademia Pontaniana, one 
of the few academies of fifteenth-century Italy. Renaissance scholarship has 
raised doubts concerning the actual existence of some of these academies,*? 
and some scholars have justly accused their predecessors of automatically 
associating the term ‘academy’ with the meaning most akin to its modern 
usage, i.e., 'a regular gathering of a literary group of people, while ignoring 
other possible meanings. In fact, a general assumption among scholars which 
has justified the exclusion of the fifteenth-century academies from serious 
scholarly consideration has been their lack of sufficient institutional elements. 
Thus this chapter will focus on the characteristics of the intellectual meetings 
around Pontano that differentiate them from a casual meeting of intellectu- 
als and that transform them into what we will be defining in this study an 
academy. Of great aid in this regard is a study by Amadeo Quondam: in his dis- 
cussion of the ‘Accademia’ versus ‘the ‘non-Accademia’ he individuates time, 
place and communicative rituals as those elements that “enunciate their full 
autonomy, especially in the ways they diverge from the time, place and ritual 
of real society.’43 In addition this chapter will delineate a group of humanists, 


42 See, regarding Ficino’s Platonic Academy: Hankins 1991. 

43 “..il tempo e lo spazio dell'accademia, il suo ritual comunicativo, enunciano la loro 
piena autonomia, speciale in quanto differenziale, rispetto al tempo, allo spazio, al rituale 
della società reale..." Quondam 1982, 829. 
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to whom we will refer as members, who tie together these three elements. Our 
way of tracking down the various members of the fifteenth century sodalities 
consists of the lists of members compiled by humanists from within those 
sodalities. While in this chapter the lists describe the members of a group, in 
the third and fourth chapters we will deal with lists that will be describing net- 
works, which undoubtedly are even more open-ended than lists of groups. The 
list will then serve us in indicating what groups compose a certain network. 

In this chapter the reader is led into fifteenth-century Naples. The Accademia 
Pontaniana is described within its political, social and spatial setting. Emphasis 
is put on the special relationship that existed between the Aragonese govern- 
ment and the academy, an essential feature which led to its success. Attention 
is given to the analysis of social factors such as class mobility which affected 
the social composition of the academy. Special consideration is given in this 
chapter to the spatial aspect of the Neapolitan academy. Here the reader is 
introduced to what was then considered innovative spatial and architectural 
urban planning. 

More specifically, the location of an academy is a telling factor in defining 
its character. Changes in location can reflect change and development in the 
character of the academy. For example, they may demonstrate how open or 
closed the academy is to the public, whether it seeks secretiveness or public- 
ity. An academy that regularly meets in the catacombs, such as the Accademia 
Pomponiana in Rome,** supports a concept of the academic gathering very 
different from that of the meeting of a group of intellectuals outdoors in the 
market place.^5 

Moreover, the spatial aspect bears special importance for the humanis- 
tic academy. The humanistic academies were engendered with the intent to 
‘return’ to the ancient classical academies and to ‘revive’ them; in essence, 
this project implies remembering them. However, in contrast to the ancient 
texts, merely written, the academies have the advantage of a spatial element 
in situ. This consideration adds a crucial dimension to the revival of antiquity. 
We become aware of the importance of the spatial component in the art of 
memory as we read in Cicero's De finibus: Cicero (106-43 BC) describes an after- 
noon stroll with his friends to the Academy. As they approach the Academy, his 
friend Piso remarks: 


44 Fora description of the ‘Accademia Pomponiana' see: D'Amico 1983, 89-112; Palermino 
1980. 

45 On the potential of urban space for a cultural exchange see, for example: Boone and 
Porfyriou 2007. 
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Whether it is a natural instinct or a mere illusion, I can’t say; but one’s 
emotions are more strongly aroused by seeing the places that tradition 
records to have been the favorite resort of men of note in former days, 
than by hearing about their deeds or reading their writings. My own feel- 
ings at the present moment are a case in point. I am reminded of Plato, 
the first Philosopher, so we are told, that made a practice of holding dis- 
cussions in this place; and indeed his garden close at hand yonder not 
only recalls his memory but seems to bring the actual man before my 
eyes... No wonder the scientific training of the memory is based on 
locality.*6 


As will be demonstrated in this study, architecture evokes both the collective 
memory of antiquity and the personal memory of Pontano, the leading figure 
of this academy. It will also, become, in later chapters, a nostalgic reminder of 
the group discussions. 

The third chapter erases the boundaries between geographically distant 
humanists in Naples, Rome and Florence and analyses the mechanism of cre- 
ating links between these humanists. We shall see that the process of mov- 
ing from the study of a group to that of a network does not necessarily imply 
a complete withdrawal from the methodology used by group analysis which 
utilizes the categories mentioned above of membership, place, time and cer- 
emony. Aside from the category of place which inevitably changes, the other 
categories are reallocated or extended. We will find common ceremonies, such 
as the celebration of points in time taken from the Accademia Pontaniana 
adopted by other academies, as well as the phenomenon of virtual member- 
ship of members of one academy in another academy. In addition, we will find 
that the networks of geographically distant humanists are based not only on 
the exchange of written works and letters (as that of the ‘Republic of Letters’) 


46 ‘Naturane nobis hoc, inquit, datum dicam an errore quodam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, 
in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus multum esse versatos, magis moveamur, 
quam si quando eorum ipsorum aut facta audiamus aut scriptus aliquod legamus? Velut 
ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentem, quem accepimus primum hic 
disputare solitum; cuius etiam illi propinqui hortuli non memoriam solum mihi afferunt 
sed ipsum videntur in conspectus meo ponere...tanta vis admonitionis inest in locis; 
ut non sine causa ex iis memoriae ducta sit disciplina’: Cicero, 1914, 390-93. Later in our 
discussion (see below, p. 72), we will consider the description of a moment in the later 
period of the Pontaniana academy in which the members express their desire to return to 
the earlier stages of the academic gatherings. This desire is satisfied by physically sitting 
together in the /ocation of those early gatherings. On the art of memory and the spatial 
component, see Vasaly 1993, 26-36; Yates 1978. 
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but also to a large extent on ‘face to face’ encounters which often took place in 
the academies. 

The basis for examining the connections between humanists in terms of 
‘networks’ is the itinerant character of those involved. When examining the 
general picture of the Italian humanists, one notices that most of the more 
well-known humanists were active and gained their fame not in their home 
town, and as Lauro Martines put it “were foreigners in the cities of their initial 
renown."^? The humanists traveled often, either on diplomatic missions or as 
an escort to a patron, both of which created many opportunities for face to face 
encounters crucial for the thesis of this study. 

This third chapter, therefore, examines a variety of horizontal and vertical 
links between the Accademia Pontaniana and other academies/humanists 
from Rome and Florence. These links are demonstrated mainly by means of 
examples of intermediary figures. The subject is very vast and while the exam- 
ples chosen are representative, they do not aspire to be all-inclusive. However, 
the chapter substantiates an emerging alternative perspective regarding the 
actual relationships that existed between Naples and Rome and between 
Naples and Florence.*® While past historiography has had a tendency to 
emphasize the cultural superiority of Florence over Naples, and to describe the 
cultural relationship between the two centers in terms of Naples’ dependency 
on Florence,?? we will see a more complex picture. In addition, while scholar- 
ship has paid more attention to the utilitarian aspect of the attraction of non- 
Neapolitan humanists to Naples, namely the consideration of the Aragonese 
king as a potential patron, this chapter will emphasize the 'intellectual' chan- 
nel of communication between them. 

The fourth chapter leads us into a new phase of the Accademia Pontaniana 
following the fall of the Aragonese rule and the death of Pontano. Although all 
members of the original academy mourn together the death of Pontano, a new 
divided actuality comes into view in which some of the members are in exile 
while others continue an intellectual activity in the Neapolitan Accademia 
Pontaniana. At this point new intellectual realities emerge in southern Italy 
led or supported by previous members of the Accademia Pontaniana, whose 
intense experience of the conversations and of the participation of the collec- 
tivity in the preparation of texts for publication which had taken place in their 
'home' academy, has now motivated them to 'transfer' this experience to a dif- 
ferent/parallel form or location. In this chapter we will find reference to the 


47 See Martines 2009, 218. 

48 Mauro De Nichilo has been recently directing an innovative research project on the 
cultural relationships between Naples and Florence. 

49 See, for example, De Frede 1960, 67, note 1. 
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term ‘Socratic discussion’ which the members of the post-Pontano academy 
remember with nostalgia and strive to relive. This dialogic term is for the pur- 
poses of this study the original form of the expression ‘face to face encounter’. 

This chapter manifests the strong will of a group to reproduce their experi- 
ence of the Accademia Pontaniana for coming generations. We follow the for- 
mation of a vertical chain, not only linking individuals but also academies. 

The story of the Accademia Pontaniana, which begins in chapter two and 
continues in chapter four, is strongly linked to the political and social real- 
ity of Naples. Despite the horizontal links which we point to in chapter three 
between academies from different cities, the very different political realities 
have a strong impact on the character of the academy. 

There are, of course, themes that run through all of the chapters. One of the 
underlying themes throughout the book is the notion of friendship. The abun- 
dant horizontal and vertical ties between humanists described in each one of 
the four chapters are part of a large picture which can be designated ‘friend- 
ship. Relationships such as those between teacher and students or among 
members of the same circle of intellectuals are viewed as belonging to the 
realm of friendship, a notion inspired by Cicero and elaborated by fifteenth- 
century humanists both in theory as well as in practice.50 

Another concept that is stressed throughout the book is the oscillation 
between the oral and the written: between speaking and writing; listening 
and reading. While the ‘face-to-face’ encounter is considered the focus of this 
book, it emerges as inseparable from the written texts. For example, we find 
Pontano, the great promoter of conversations, especially admired for his trea- 
tises and poetry. Many of the contacts that he developed are based on discus- 
sions related to one of his writings. Moreover, the Accademia Pontaniana and 
other sodalities discussed in this study very often had one of the participating 
humanists read aloud to the others a text that he had prepared. The reading 
aloud represents an important bridge between the orality and the literacy of 
the academy. This event was accompanied by the author's commentary and 
followed by a discussion of the participants, and it functioned as well as a type 
of a preparation for the publication of the text. The book will demonstrate 
how the oral learned conversation which took place in the academy becomes 
a model for written letters which replace conversations when the interlocutors 
are distant one from the other. 


50  Iwould modify the title of Peter Burke's article "Humanism and Friendship in Sixteenth 
Century Europe”, which speaks of a new phase in the history of friendship to the “Fifteenth 
Century". 

51 See Ong 2002, 8. 
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The humanist’s activity, in the framework of the academy, is described 
as moving continuously back and forth from oral to written. However, this 
book seeks to give the oral aspect of the humanist academies its appropriate 
space, which in our opinion has been lacking in scholarship on Renaissance 
Humanism which has been dominated by literacy-related concepts.52 

The book starts with a strong focus on the figure of Pontano. By the time 
the reader reaches the end he will have ‘picked up on the way’ many other 
humanists who had actively contributed to the formation of networks of 
humanists, in the framework of some type of an academy? Among them 
the following deserve to be mentioned: Pietro Summonte (1463-1526), Jacopo 
Sannazaro (1458-1530) and Galateo (1444-1517), all members of the Accademia 
Pontaniana; and Angelo Colocci (1474?-1549) and Bernardo Rucellai (1448- 
1514) who founded their own academies, in Rome and Florence respectively. 
These intellectuals, together with Pontano, reveal the importance of a leading 
figure in the reality of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century Italian acad- 
emies. Furthermore, it is interesting to note that each one of these individuals 
was extremely involved in the world of books, either writing, editing or pub- 
lishing them. This pursuit would seem far from the social intellectual activity 
offered in the academies. Instead, this study demonstrates the interconnec- 
tion between the production of books and the face to face encounter that took 
place in the academies. 

In conclusion, this book proposes both traditional as well as innovative 
approaches regarding the humanist academies. While modern scholarship has 
tended to disregard sixteenth to eighteenth century sources that refer to fif- 
teenth century humanist gatherings as ‘academies, this study conversely can 
be seen as restoring the view of these sources, although with more caution. 

At the same time, this study proposes an innovative approach to Renaissance 
Italian humanism in particular by focusing on the role of the humanist acad- 
emies: a) in their formation of networks which break down the partitions 
between geographically distant humanists, b) in their enabling face-to-face 
encounters between distant humanists, which have the advantage of charging 
ideas with additional emotional energy, in comparison to virtual encounters 
based on reading the written works of others. 


52 Walter Ong’s criticizes the imposition of literacy related terms on the description of oral 
performances by using the powerful metaphor of “thinking of horses as automobiles 
without wheels.” (Ibid., 12). 

53 A short biographical description of the humanist mentioned in this book is provided in 
Appendix 11. 


CHAPTER 1 


“Il Gran Pontano”: A Portrait Gallery 


Renaissance humanists were firm believers in commemoration leading to eter- 
nal fame, granting it first of all to those ancient authors whose merits, in their 
view, were deserving of it but who had been unjustly neglected throughout 
history, and subsequently to their contemporaries. In the pursuit of this goal, 
often viewed as collective, many humanists committed themselves to their 
companions’ quest as well. The most common strategy was through assisting 
them in the publication of their writings, but also by means of the erection of 
monuments and statues, the penning of dedications, and still other ways of 
commemoration to be enumerated. A unique form of remembrance, particu- 
larly significant for us insofar as it bestows importance not only to the remem- 
bered stature of the individual but also to the group, is found in Paolo Giovio's 
museum of portraits of illustrious men: a substantial collection of portraits 
of contemporary authors accompanied by a written description of each.! This 
fascinating museum combined various aspects of the period: the re-invention 
of portraiture, the emerging notion of collecting and that of commemorating. 
Giovanni Giovanio? Pontano was clearly perceived as one deserving of 
the Roman prize for virtue consisting of eternal fame and glory. Much effort 
was therefore invested by contemporary humanists in the preservation of his 
memory through the publication of his works? carrying on the activity in the 
Accademia Pontaniana which he founded, and even erecting statues of him. 
What is noticeable here is Pontano's own marked personal participation in this 
effort to memorialize him. This is most strikingly exemplified by the chapel 
that he built and covered with inscriptions, which Bianca de Divitiis^ describes 
beautifully as a “written building” (As if in reversal of an ekphrasis, the elabo- 
ration of a work of art within a poem, here we have poetry covering a work of 


1 Paolo Giovio's museum is described in the following sources: Gianoncelli 1977; Giovio 2006. 
This museum has been defined as Giovio's “most original contribution to European civiliza- 
tion." See: Zimmermann 1995, 159. 

2 Thename Gioviano, Iovianus in Latin, was Pontano's academic name, that he chose for him- 
self. As this chapter will illustrate, this name suited him from various points of view. 

3 See chapters three and four, especially the examples of Colocci and Summonte’s efforts in 
publishing Pontano's writings. 

4 See De Divitiis 2012. 

5 “The inscriptions in perfect all'antica lettering form the main decoration both of the inte- 
rior and of the exterior, to the extent that the chapel could almost be described as a written 
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art). The pavement of this chapel, as pointed out by De Divitiis, is covered with 
Pontano’s repeated “signing” with the words Pontanus fecit, a clear expression 
of his uninhibited desire to be remembered. 

In addition, Pontano’s Urania, the poem most admired by his contempo- 
raries, ends with an explicit expression of his desire for fame: 


Fame herself present at my funeral, in golden dress, 

with her great mouth and her great voice, on her great wings, 
Throughout the nations, far and wide, 

she will make my name known to great applause, 

and she will carry my reputation down through the centuries, 
And the winds will clap their hands, echoing my praises® 


The notion of eternal fame is crucial to the understanding of the progression of 
this book, from the framework of Pontano the individual, to that of the group 
gathered around him, to the large context of a network of humanists. The 
quest for fame served as an important instrumental promotion of Pontano’s 
philosophy and of the model of his academy, to the extent that Pontano and 
his academy became an important focal point in a larger network of human- 
ists and academies, during his lifetime and afterwards, as will become evident. 

A perusal of the various systematic biographies of Pontano that have been 
written from the sixteenth century, shortly after Pontano’s death, and until 
the present, can be useful for a preliminary examination of the elements that 
granted Pontano his reputation. 

The earliest biographies are based on testimonies of people who were 
either personally acquainted with Pontano or had heard detailed descriptions 
from an acquaintance of his. Two centuries later, in the eighteenth century, a 
renewed interest in Pontano produces a range of biographies. In general, one 
can say that most of Pontano’s biographies narrate the story of his life around 
a specific theme often demonstrating his extraordinary ability to encompass 
a variety of worlds: between poetry and politics, between the human-ethical 
realm and that of nature (“fra l'uomo e la natura”). In these biographies 
Pontano, the individual, embodies spheres which Renaissance Humanism 
claims to have retrieved. 


building, like a piece of paper onto which Pontano pins ancient, new, and false inscriptions, 
ora sort of autobiographical notebook with a title-page and internal pages.” 

6 Fama ipsa assistens tumulo, cum vestibus aureis,/Ore ingens, ac voce ingens, igentibus alis/ 
Per populos late igenti mea nomina plausu/ Vulgabit, titulosque feret per secula nostros,/ 
Plaudentesque meis resonabunt laudibus aurae. (Urania, v, 923-7. translation taken from: 
Kidwell 1991, 311). 
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Biographies, naturally, attempt to inform the empty spaces in the reader's 
knowledge of an individual. This intention is evident, for example, in Pontano’s 
earliest biographies written by Tristano Caracciolo,’ a Neapolitan humanist 
and personal friend,® and Calisto Fido,° who shared his same native soil. They 
both wrote to a public who, in part, knew Pontano directly or had received, 
through oral transmission, knowledge about him. They both seek to convey 
‘unknown’ facts in their biographies, or to correct mistakes that had spread 
regarding details about his life. 

While Caracciolo seems to have been interested in portraying Pontano’s 
interior qualities and values, Fido essentially grasps the physical, concrete 
aspects. 

Tristano Caracciolo presents his biography as an attempt to acquaint those 
who knew Pontano as a famous and accomplished intellect with the lesser 
known details of his biography. It is written as a letter in response to a younger 
friend who knew Pontano well, when he was already serving as “Prime minister, 
as member of the council, as an ambassador serving the princes, and lastly as 
father of family"? yet still wanted to know about Pontano's earlier years, before 
he became famous. However, what seems to be the actual focus of the biog- 
raphy is the analysis of Pontano’s transformation from a poor unlucky young 
man whose father was murdered! to the celebrity that he later became. The 
two main factors which he indicates in his analysis are virtù and friendship: 


He arrived however among us when Alfonso I of Aragon was king, with 
the hope to succeed in the court of such a great prince, a hope that, 
thanks to his skill on the one hand and the friendship of well-educated 
men on the other hand, was not in vain.!? 


7 Ioannis Ioviani Pontani Vitae Brevis Pars Per Tristanum Caraciolum Descripta. 

8 We have a number of signs of this friendship, among which are Pontano’s dedication of 
his De Prudentia, published in 1499, to Tristano Caracciolo. He includes him among the 
interlocutors of his dialogue Aegidius, and mentions him in his De Sermone. 


9 Calistus Fidus, De Natali Solo ac Vita Iohannis Ioviani Cognomento Pontani. These two 
biographies were published and commented by Liliana Monti Sabia. See Monti Sabia 
1998. 

10  *..etquemadmodum maximus a secretis, in rebus bellicis consultor oratorque ad prin- 


ciples, denique et pater familias extiterit, moribus et ea familiaritate qua tecum vixit. . " 
(Monti Sabia 1998, 47). 

11  Onthedeath of Pontano’s father see: Monti Sabia 1998, 8-9. 

12 “Accessit ergo Alphonso Aragonio Rege primo, spe ut in aula tanti principis se augeret, 
quam et sua virtus doctorumque amicitia non vanam fecerunt." (Monti Sabia 1998, 45). 
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Conversely, Calisto Fido’s biographical text on Pontano, directed to Cardinal 
Farnese, was intended as a correction of a mistake made by the latter regarding 
Pontano’s place of birth. Fido himself came from Pontano’s childhood town of 
Cerreto. He had heard stories about Pontano from his father and grandparents 
and from people from the town. In addition, much of Calisto Fido’s informa- 
tion included in the biography comes from Pontano’s young servant who was 
a friend of Fido, also from Cerretto, when young. (“un mio compaesano che gli 
faceva da cameriere o da valletto.. . "). Fido begins by seizing upon the physi- 
cal, concrete aspects: starting with the medal with Pontano’s image on it, he 
continues with a spatial description of Pontano’s whereabouts, between his 
homes and the library, adding details that wouldn't be known to us otherwise 
and that contribute to a deeper understanding of Pontano’s character, such as 
Pontano’s daily habit of spending two hours at the library of the convent of San 
Domenico: “Every day he went to the library of San Domenico, in order to dedi- 
cate himself to the reading of works of various authors, there he would stay for 
two hours, as I know from that same valet...” He then proceeds to describe 
the way Pontano dressed referring to objects, emblems, and texts especially 
of Pontano, and discusses his most material activity — the planting of trees. 
Fido, naturally, puts a strong emphasis on the role that Pontano's birthplace 
had upon his later development. For example, Fido assures the reader that 
Pontano's elementary teachers were local. 

The later biographies! do not have the merit of being based upon oral 
transmission, yet they have that distance which makes possible a broader view 
of the scope of Pontano's interests, for which his writings serve as an important 
source of reference. In addition, they generate the perspective which enables 
us to view the impact that this individual had upon subsequent generations. 

This chapter will not attempt to offer an additional biography to those 
already existing. It will not narrate a life history missing in the reader's knowl- 
edge. Instead, it will take the position of a sort of a panopticon, from which 
we can view the variants in genre and biographical detail which comprise 
the complexity of information about Pontano's life and which will allow the 
contradictions in that life to coexist. It will lead us through a virtual 'portrait 
gallery’ of Pontano, an ‘anthology of depictions, based on a number of writ- 


13 The following is a chronological list of Pontano's biographies, subsequent to those of the 
sixteenth century that have been expounded in this chapter: the eighteenth century Latin 
biography: De Sarno 1761; following it two nineteenth century biographies: Colangelo 1826; 
Tallarigo 1874; then, two biographies came out in the 1930's: Percopo 1938; Toffanin 1938. 
Recently two biographies have been published: the only biography in English: Kidwell 
1991; and Monti Sabia 1998. 
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ten and artistic representations.!4 As in a gallery, it will be based only on a 
selection of a few ‘portraits’ that concentrate on certain aspects and not on 
others. The choice of portraits has been governed by the goal of introducing 
the individual Pontano with a focus upon those characteristics that rendered 
him an essential figure in the creation of a group of humanists around him (in 
which he functions as a hub) — the Accademia Pontaniana — and his function 
as a ‘weaver’ in an intricate network of Italian humanists in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century. 

As in a gallery portraits are intentionally subjective and do not strive to 
reflect a historical reality. 


A Concise Self Portrait: from the Dialogue Antonius 


Curiously, the basis for some of the following portraits are autobiographical. 
A brief physical ‘self-portrait’ of Pontano is provided in his dialogue Antonius. 
In a short paragraph Pontano seems to be ‘sculpting’ a statue of himself from 
the material which he used best — words. This description is found in the con- 
text of a conversation between Pontano’s close friend Compatre and a Sicilian 
visitor in Naples. Compatre answers the visitor’s inquiry concerning Pontano’s 
external appearance, in the following manner: 


He has a fine and upright stature, with a broad forehead and a bald head, 
down slanting eyebrows, a sharp nose, grey eyes, a prominent chin, thin 
cheeks, a long neck, a rather small mouth, ruddy coloring (although he 
was quite pale as a youth), and the rest of his body is squarely built.!6 


Interestingly, the text continues by breaking down the static yet complimen- 
tary image depicted in the sturdy sculpture-like figure, contrasting it humor- 
ously with a live, human, figure, whose private life does not lack dissonance, as 
revealed to the visitors by Pontano’s son: 


14 See the following study on the artistic portraits of Pontano which points out to a cor- 
relation between the periods in which Pontano was deeply involved in service of the 
Aragonese court and the periods which were rich of his portraits: Barreto 2012. 

15 See Pontano 1943. 

16 “Buona et recta statura, fronte lata, calvo capite, superciliis demissioribus, acuto naso, 
glaucis oculis, mento promissiori, macilentis malis, product cervice, ore modico, colore 
rufo, adolescens tamen perpalluit, reliquo corpora quadrate” (Translation to English 
taken from: Pontano 2012, 257). 
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He (Pontano) is quarrelling with my mother. A young boy came to him 
with a message. My mother thinks it was sent by his mistress, and the 
more my father laughs at her shouting, the more he enrages her. 


In this paragraph self-veneration is attenuated by self-humor, the public figure 
balanced by the private persona. 


Pontano the Humanist: Adriano Fiorentino and Ennio Boccacci’s 
Sculptures 


According to Liliana Monti Sabia the above “physical self-portrait” was the 
source of inspiration for the two Italian sculptors who in a distance of five 
hundred years from each other produced sculptures of Pontano: 

In 1489 a bronze bust of Pontano was sculpted by Adriano Fiorentino. The 
sculpture depicts Pontano as a ‘humanist’. He is dressed in ‘Roman garb’!” his 
expression is one of ‘gravitas, probably meant to emphasize its Roman, monu- 
mental, aspect.!8 On the base of the bust the following words are inscribed: 
Ioannes Iovanis Pontanus/ Alfonsi Calabriae Ducis Praeceptor (the Teacher of 
Duke Alfonso of Calabria). We have evidence of the strong impression that 
this bust left on Pontano's acquaintances. A Greek epigram of the humanist 
Janus Lascaris reads as following: “By virtue of Adriano's hand, also in bronze 
Pontano's enchanting mouth speaks. Thanks to the Muse he goes beyond the 
laws of nature and has the command to enforce them another time."? We will 
find during this period the same Janus Lascaris participating in a discussion 
at the Accademia Pontaniana where he surely had the opportunity to become 
acquainted ‘face to face’ with Pontano's live “enchanting mouth"29 

Five hundred years later, in 1996, Ennio Boccacci created a bronze full-figure 
sculpture of Pontano also dressed as a humanist, which was erected in the lat- 
ter's birthplace Cerreto di Spoleto, the town which he had left as a child after 
his father’s death. Liliana Monti Sabia describes the inauguration of this event 
with the following opening words: 


17 Onthe choice of a Roman toga instead of other signs of a humanist such as a book, parch- 
ment or a pen, see: Barreto 2012, 10. 

18 See Berger 2000, 198. 

19 The translation to Italiano of the Greek epigram by Meschini is: “In virtù della mano 
d'Adriano anche nel bronzo parlerebbe Pontano dalla sua bocca maliarda. Grazie alla 
Musa egli varcò le leggi di natura: ritegno ha di forzarle un'altra volta.” (Meschini 1977, 411). 

20 See below, chapter three, p. 15. 
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Cerreto, the land where Pontano was born - a town of approximately five 
hundred souls sheltered on the top of a hill surrounded by green moun- 
tains of the Nerina valley — had always dedicated a particular memory to 
their illustrious fellow citizen. In fact, the name Pontano was given to the 
main square of the village as well as to its Middle School. And now, after 
yearning for a long time, the inhabitants of Cerreto finally succeeded in 
erecting a statue of the humanist, on May 5th 567 years after his day of 
birth—May 7th 1429.7! 


If we were to attach a text to Ennio Boccacci's sculpture, the following poem of 


Pontano would be especially appropriate: 


Would that Umbria, after my death, might boast of me too 
As her son, Umbria, honoured in my verse, 

Umbria, nurse of the Muses, lofty land 

Of Propertius, fair Umbria which bore me on no 

Small mountain. (Parthenopeus 1, 18, 23-26)? 


Paradoxically, the collection of poems named Parthenopeus (Man of Naples) 
shows Pontano’s complex identity, moving between Cerreto in Umbria, his 
town of birth, and Naples the place that nurtured him culturally (“she gave me 
a place to stay" Parth. 1: 19).?3 


Pontano's ambivalent identity is demonstrated in additional ways. At the 


beginning of his poetic career, for a few years he signed his poems simply as 
Johannes Pontanus. Then, for a number of years, he used the epithet Umber, 
until he was granted Neapolitan citizenship in 1471. Furthermore, Pontano's 


own emblem, formed of a bridge — a wordplay on his name: ponte — with two 


arches resting on three ancient columns is similar to one used by other branches 
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"All'illustre concittadino Giovanni Pontano Cerreto, sua terra natale — un paese di circa 


cinquecento anime arroccato sulla cime di un colle cinto tutt'intorno dai monti verdis- 
simi della Val Nerina — ha sempre dedicato un particolare ricordo; infatti portano il nome 
del Pontano la piazza principale del paese e la sa scuola media. Ed ora, dopo averlo a 
lungo vagheggiato, i Cerretani sono riusciti, finalmente, anche ad innalzare all'umanista 
una statua, che e' stata inaugurata il 5 maggio, due giorni prima che si compissero i 567 
anni dalla sua nascita, avenuta il 7 maggio 1429." (Monti Sabia 1996, 389). 

"o si post cineres et me quoque iactet alumnun/ Umbria carmini bus non inhonora meis/ 
Umbria Pieridum cultrix, patria alta Properti,/ quae me non humili candida monte tulit." 
(English translation: Kidwell 1991, 50). 

On the question of Pontano's identity expounded in the Parthenepeus see Soranzo 2012. 
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of his family in Cerreto and therefore seems to indicate to his Umbrian origins 
and his connections with his native land. 

Both sculptors’ depiction of Pontano in Roman dress is significant. Pontano 
was viewed by various fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian intellectuals as 
a “modern author” whose level of skill attained that of the classical auctores.?* 
And, in fact, Pontano self-consciously followed various ancient poets; the most 
evident is his explicit imitation of the Catullan metre, and his reproduction 
of the Catullan tricks of style.25 And these are the words with which Pontano 
describes his own writing: 


Surely you wouldn't have seen anyone naughtier since Catullus or any- 
one who has more wantonness to say nothing of being more elegant. But 
certainly this book of mine is is second to the learned Catullus alone, and 
Calvus and the ancient discipline. It is not much less than the modern 
poets. It dances, singing in tiny verses a strain that the Muses’ lyres and 
the girls of Bacchus have not sounded for a thousand years."?6 


His stylistics were in fact one of the greatest sources of his fame. Paolo Cortesi 
claims in his De hominibus doctis dialogus that thanks to Pontano, “the greatest 
among these most learned poets”, for the first time the full variety of metric 
structures has been introduced into the poetic corpus, and a clear and pleasant 
style of “elegance mixed with a certain joy has been obtained.”?’ 


24  Pontano’s greatness as a poet is indicated also in the large variety of genres and topics that 
his written works consisted of. The following is a list of his writings: Dialogues: Charon, 
Antonius, Asinus, Actius and Aegidius. Poetry: De amore coniugali, Hendecasyllabi sive 
baiae, Parthenopei sive amores, Urania, Meteora, de hortis hesperidum, Eridanus, Tumuli, 
de laudibus divinis, Lyra, Iambics, Eclogues: Lepidina, Quinquennius, Melisius, Prose: De 
beneficentia, De conviventia, De immanitate, De fortitudine, De fortuna, De liberalitate, De 
magnanimitate, De magnificentia, De oboedientia, De principe, De prudentia, De splendore 
historical treatises: De bello neapolitano; astrological treatises: De meteoris; treatises on 
rhetoric: De sermone. Epistles. 

25 On the strong Catulan influence on Pontano see: Gaisser 1993, 220-233. 

26 “Nunquid a Catullo/ quenquam videris esse nequiorem/ Aut qui plus habeat procacitatis/ 
Non dico tamen elegantiorem?/ Sed certe meus hic libellus unum/ Doctum post sequitur 
suum Catullum/ Et Calvum veteremque disciplinam./ Non multo minor est novis poetis/ 
Saltat versiculis canens minutis/ Hoc, quod non sonuere mille ab annis/ Musarum cith- 
arae et Lyaei puellae. (Pontano, Parthenopeus, 1, 28, 4-14. Translation taken from Gaisser 
1993, 225). 

27 “Modo enim hoc scribendi genus magnificentius renovatum est, et cognita primum 
numerorum varietas a Pontano, principe huius memoriae doctissimorum hominum ... ac 
poliitior illa elegantia hilaritate quadam aspersa conditur.” (Cortesi 1973, 46). 
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Pontano’s writings were compared by late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
tury authors to those of the “ancients”, in particular his astrological poem the 
Urania; his early work on grammar, the De aspiratione and lastly, his writing 
on history: namely, the second part of his dialogue Actius in which he dis- 
cusses Ars historica; When the Venetian printer Aldo Manuzio was given some 
of Pontano’s written works (Urania, Meteora, De Hortis Hesperidum and one 
of Pontano’s dialogues) to read for the first time, he reacted with enthusiasm, 
declaring that Pontano was of the same stature as the ancients and that his 
Urania was “divine.’2® Along those lines, Pontano’s first written work, the De 
aspiratione?? was perceived as an authority on grammatical questions,3° as 
Pietro Crinito expresses in his De honesta disciplina: 


In our days Giovanni Pontano composed, among other works worthy 
of being remembered for their diligence, the treatises De aspiratione, in 
which he considered many details assiduously, following the example of 
the ancient grammarians, who dwelled, with the highest degree of skill, 
also on the examination of the smallest things, as Fabius (Quintilian), 
Varro, Martianus (Capella), Nigidius (Figulus) and Messala who com- 
posed a treatise on writing. (book. 23, chp. 13)?! 


Pontano's writing on history, which emphasized the poetic and oratorical 
aspects of this genre, was perceived as a direct continuation of the approach 
expressed by the great classical authors. For example, Dionigi Atanagi, in his 
book on history, Ragionamento sulla eccellenza e perfezione della storia, names 
Pontano together with other influential "ancient" and *modern" authors on 
the writing of history.?? Yet, Pontano's resemblance to the “ancients” was not 


28 | Manuzio 1975, XXXIX. A. Manuzio's reaction to Pontano's works is discussed more in 
depth in chapter four, pages 141-143, in the framework of the post Pontano period of the 
Accademia Pontaniana which was devoted to publishing Pontano's writings. 

29  Onthereaction of Florentine humanists to Pontano's De aspiratione see: Germano 2005. 

30 See chapter three, pages 110-11. 

31 “Scripsit aetate nostra Jovianus Pontanus, inter alia suae diligentiae monumenta, de 
aspiratione libros, in quibus studiose complura et accurate observavit, secutus veterum 
grammaticorum exemplum, qui et in minimis etiam perscrutandis maxima solertia 
incubuerunt, ut Fabius, Varro, Martianus, Nigidius et Messala, qui de litera librum com- 
posuit." (Crinito 1955, 444). 

32 “Lodanla gravissimi autori come sono oltre a tanti Latini e Greci che l'hanno scriven- 
dola illustrate, Platone, Aristotele, M. Tullop, Pomponio Attico, Strabone, Quintiliano 
et appresso questi Luciano, il Pontano, il Robortello già nominato et molti altri dotti et 
grandi'huomini antichi e moderni" Atanagi 1559, 8. 
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perceived solely as positive. For example, Francesco Patrizi, a promoter of a 
“modern” approach to the writing of history, in his Della historia diece dialoghi, 
confutes Pontano's theory of writing history together with that of Lucian — 
“Lucian among the Greeks and Pontano among the Latins”? — basically claim- 
ing that both cases miss the historical truth by inventing speeches and focusing 
on the poetic writing. 

The magnitude of Pontano’s success, however, cannot be attributed simply 
to the composition of treatises and poetry in the classical manner. In fact, one 
of Pontano’s functions as a humanist in the Aragonese court was his position 
as a teacher. Pontano entered into his private pedagogical role as a tutor of 
various members of the royal family. 

As indicated by the inscription on Adriano Fiorentino’s sculpture, Pontano 
was the teacher of the duke of Calabria, the future Alfonso 11. In 1464 after 
the latter had been tutored by Antonio Beccadelli** (also called Panormita), 
Pontano assumed the role with total devotion. He considered himself the 
duke's educator and addressed to his student the treatise De principe, in which 
he offers advice regarding princely virtues. For example, here Pontano argues 
against those who see in erudition a useless asset for active life and points to 
justice, piety, generosity and clemency as princely virtues.?5 

However, the position of instructor for the Duke of Calabria was not Pontano’s 
first as a tutor for a member of the royal family. A few years before, according 
to Bartolomeo Facio, Alfonso, after hearing that Pontano had opened a school 
for young men,36 had requested that he tutor his nephew Juan 11 of Navarre 
(1457-58). This alleged school for young men is a detail in Pontano’s biography 
which has received very little scholarly attention. There are three short refer- 
ences to its existence. The first is in Bartolomeo Facio’s very short paragraph 
on Pontano, in his treatise On Illustrious Men, understandably short, consider- 
ing the fact that Facio wrote this treatise in 1456, a year before his death, when 
Pontano was just at the very beginning of his career as a humanist in Naples. 
Among the few facts mentioned about Pontano, Bartolomeo Facio writes that: 


He opened a school at the request of some young people who were eager 
to enter into the studia humanitatis.87 


33 See Patrizi 1560, 5r. 

34 More on Pontano as continuing Beccadelli's path see further in this chapter, pp. 41-44. 

35 See Pontano 1952. Later, after the expulsion from Otranto in 1481, he addressed to him 
another ethical treatise De fortitudine. 

36 Further reference to Pontano's school for young men on next page. 

37 “Ab adolescentibus quibusdam humanitatis studia ingredi cupientibus rogatus, ludum 
apervit" (Facio 1745, 6). 
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FIGURE1 Bronze bust of Pontano (1488-94) by Adriano Fiorentino in the Museo di 
Sant'Agostino of Genoa. Inv. PB 153. On the foot of the bust is the following 
Latin inscription: IOHANNES IOVIANUS PONTANUS ALFONSI 
CALABRIAE DUCIS PRAECEPTOR (Giovanni Gioviano Pontano teacher 
of Duke Alfonso of Calabria). 


The second source, a very convincing testimony of lessons that were in fact 
taught by Pontano to young students, are notes written by one of these stu- 
dents found in the Biblioteca Angelica in Rome and published recently by 
Antonietta Iacono.?? The notes include a selection of commentaries on Vergil, 
Valerius Maximus and Ovid. 

Another reference to a similar phenomenon, yet not defined as directed 
specifically to young people, is found in Tristano Caracciolo’s biography of 
Pontano (Joannis Ioviani Pontani Vitae) in which we read the following: 


38 Iacono 2005. 
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He (Pontano) was listened to by the public with great admiration and 
started become famous. When he commented on the ancient poets and 
historians in a few private homes, most of the political authorities as well 
as the most important personalities of the nobility scurried to hear him.?? 


Is this school a significant detail in Pontano's biography? Antonietta Iacono, in 
the forward to her book Uno Studente alla Scuola del Pontano a Napoli, describes 
her confessed difficulty dealing with the disparity between the greatness of 
Pontano and the level of the student whose notes have been revealed.4° Iacono 
describes her reaction while studying the students' notes found in manuscript 
1368 (.5.5.) at the Biblioteca Angelica in Rome as following: 


The initial enthusiasm was however slowly substituted with a profound 
sense of discomfort and of inadequacy, as the encounter with a bare test, 
studded with errors, lacking the charm of the extraordinary pages of 
prose and of poetry that 'Gran Pontano' left us, posed quite a few prob- 
lems for me.“ 


From her observation we can infer that while this school surely elicited for 
Pontano the honor and fame necessary for his career at the time, these lessons 
also left him in an intellectual solitude, as he was a man in search of erudite 
conversations. He reached full pedagogical satisfaction only later, as we shall 
see, in his academy when surrounded by like-minded intellects and erudite 
conversation. 


39 “E già cominciava ad essere ascoltato con grandissima ammirazione dal pubblico e a 
diventare famoso e, quando in qualche casa privata commentava poeti e storici antici, 
accorrevano ad ascoltarlo la maggior parte delle autorità politiche ed i personaggi 
più importanti della nobiltà” (“Ioannis Iovani Pontani Vitae Brevis Pars per Tristanum 
Caracciolum Descripta (18), in: Monti Sabia 1998, 50-51). 

40 Anthony Grafton has discussed, in various works of his, the use of students’ and teachers’ 
notebooks. See, for example: Grafton and Jardine 1986, chp. 1; Grafton 2001, 40. Kenneth 
Gouwens, in his article “Perceiving the Past” remarks on the problematic aspect of using 
such sources: “Few of us would wish our teaching and its impact on our students to be 
abstracted from lecture notes, whether our students or our own.” (Gouwens 1998, 61). 

41 “All'iniziale entusiasmo si sostituì però a poco a poco un profondo senso di sconforto e di 
inadeguatezza, in quanto il confronto con un testo scarno, costellato di errori, privo del 
fascino delle straordinarie pagine di prosa e di poesia che ci ha lasciato il Gran Pontano, 
mi poneva non pochi problemi” (Iacono 2005, 7). 
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Pontano: Poet & Politician: Lilio Gregorio Giraldi’s Modern Poets 


Although he was praised for his merits as a humanist, many authors expressed 
their particular admiration for the way Pontano combined both humanist 
scholarship together with his diplomatic, political and military responsibili- 
ties. For Pontano was a man with a career. 

Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, a humanist originally from Ferrara, active in various 
cities, Milan, Mirandola and Rome, who surely met Pontano, relates to both of 
these points when he describes Pontano in his Dialogi duo de poetis nostrorum 
temporum, (“Modern Poets”): 


The works of Giovanni Pontano of Umbria — his Urania, Meteora, the 
Gardens of the Hesperides, his eclogues, epigrams, and elegies and all his 
other poetry as well as his many prose works - compel me to commemo- 
rate him as one of the leading poets in these plates. In fact I would place 
him as just about equal to all the writers of antiquity, even if, as some 
think, he is not outstanding in what he does...and he clearly doesn't 
always abide by the conventions of the genres. This will seem unsurpris- 
ing to those who are aware that he was for a long time involved in the 
important affairs of kings and princes?? and that he had handled terms 
and treatises pertaining to both war and peace?? as well as following 
Phoebus and the muses. Yet, who has written more than he? Who has 
written more learnedly or more eloquently? In short, who has composed 
with more perfection, succinctness or discrimination?44 


The admiration for Pontano's combination of ‘arms’ and ‘letters’ is apparent in 
other texts as well. For example, the Florentine humanist Alamanno Rinuccini 


42 Pontano served as secretary to Duke Alfonso of Calabria and of his wife Ippolita Sforza 
(1475-1486) and then became prime minister of Ferrante and then of Alfonso 11. 

43 Pontano accompanied Alfonso during the war of Ferrara. He also negotiated two peace 
agreements between Ferrante and the barons by means of Pope Innocent vin in 1486. 

44 “Urania vero, Meteora, Hesperidium horti, ecloguae, epigrammata, elegiae, et cetera 
Ioviani Pontani Umbri carmina et quae plurima pedestri oratione scripsit faciunt ut in his 
tabularum imaginibus illum inter proceres commemorem; qui net cum omni fere antiqui- 
tate conferam, tametsi non idem, ut quibusdam videtur in omnibus praestat... nec plane 
ubique se legibus astringit. Quod iis minus mirum videri poterit qui illum scriverint in 
magnis regum et principum negotiis diu versatum et modo bello rum modo pacis condi- 
cione set foedera tractasse non minus quam Phoebum et Musas coluisse. Quis tamen eo 
plura? Quis doctius? Quis elegantius? Quis denique absolutius composuit? Enucleatitus? 
Exquisitius?" (Latin and translation taken from: Giraldi 2011, 34-35). 
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writes a letter to Pontano in which he declares that he has read parts of the De 
aspiratione and is amazed by Pontano's brilliance, by his capability of writing 
on such specific issues at the time of full military activity “between the rumbling 
of the trumpets and the yelling of the soldiers."^* 

Poliziano, similarly, in a letter to Pontano, awards him high praise, describ- 
ing their meeting in Florence and his astonishment at Pontano's unmistakable 
military appearance unusual in a man of letters. He professes admiration for 
Pontano's many talents: both a minister as well as a diplomat; a poet as well as 
a prose writer; a philosopher and an astrologist. Furthermore, he pays tribute 
to the quality of his writing: Pontano's verses resemble those of Vergil, Horace 
and Ovid, and are certainly superior to those of Manilius and Lucretius. His 
prose is comparable to that of Cicero.^6 

Itis no doubt clear at this point that most of Pontano's biographers, through- 
out the various periods, found in this ability to combine poetry and politics 
one of his most impressive characteristics, and for some of them it was the 
main incentive for devoting attention to his biography. It should be pointed 
out that the accolades that Pontano received are not due solely to the fact of 
combining a literary and a political/diplomatic profession, which was often 
required of the humanists of his time,#” but to the perfection with which he 
executed each facet. 

However, it would not be precise to speak only of the praises that Pontano 
received for the way he functioned in these two roles. The well-known 
Florentine historian Francesco Guicciardini, in his La Historia d'Italia, 
describes how the French entered Naples in 1495 and was “received solemnly in 
the cathedral, with the greatest pomp and glory, according to the custom of the 
Neapolitan kings...” Pontano is accused here of betraying the House of Aragon 
by participating in this celebration in and "praying in the name of the people 
of Naples..." Guicciardini claims that Pontano “whose reputation, most bril- 
liant for the excellence of his learning, of his management of civil affairs and 
of his morality, was in no small way marked by this action.”48 Various histori- 
ans and biographers from Guicciardini until today have narrated and inter- 
preted differently Pontano's behavior at that moment,?? but nevertheless his 


45 SeeRinuccini1953, 119. 

46 . Percopo19o7, 1-9; Martelli 1978. 

47 Itshouldbe mentioned that the fifteenth century humanistic academies were a response 
to the social intellectual needs of this type of humanist who spent most of his time in 
political and diplomatic missions. 

48 Guicciardini 1567, 80. The English translation is taken from Kidwell 1991, 1. 

49 See detailed bibliography in: Kidwell 1991, 350, note 3. 
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reputation remained quite stable as “most brilliant for the excellence of his 
learning, of his management of civil affairs and of his morality.” 


Pontano the Astrologist: The Medal Molded by Adriano Fiorentino 


If Pontano’s political alliances and responses sometimes laid him open to criti- 
cism, certainly one of his more arcane talents, that of a renowned astrologer, 
did not. Portraiture once again is testimony. For example, the medal bearing a 
relief of Pontano’s profile together with the sculpted bust mentioned above, 
were a source of pride for Naples. We read in the humanist Summonte's well- 
known letter from 1524 to Marcantonio Michiel reporting on the state of the 
arts in Naples, that “in this city for the past thirty five years there has been a 
young Florentine called Adriano. He sculpted the bronze sculpture of Pontano 
as well as the medal that we see here today.”5° On the other side of the medal 
is Urania, the muse of astronomy, who is shown holding a sphere aloft in one 
hand and a lyre in another; a plant grows before her. The particular connection 
between Pontano and the muse Urania as evidenced by the sculptor Adriano 
is alluded to by Pontano himself. In his eclogue Lepidina Pontano presents 
himself as a shepherd who appears in Naples, many centuries after the other 
shepherd Vergil, plants a garden there, and when he begins to play the flute, is 
accompanied by the muse Urania's singing. Pontano is then followed by other 
shepherds who will be acknowledged for their melodies. (v: 38-40). In his 
Eridanus Pontano describes himself and the muse Urania as having compli- 
mentary roles in the astrological education of his son Lucio: 


You are in heaven and see the shining stars which your father taught you 
about and Urania is showing you again the likenesses of the gods, the 
Muse whom your father knows.5! 


Even more concretely, when depicting the world of the stars, their movements 
and their influence on the sublunar world in his celebrated poem Urania, 
Pontano, the 'astrological poet' declares himself to have been inspired by the 
Muse Urania, who revealed to him the knowledge of: 


50 Nicolini 1922, (3-4): 51; (9-10): 127. 

51 “Tu vero coelo positus radiantia cernis/ astra prius patrio nota magisterio,/ atque iterum 
divum effigies set munera monstrat/ Uraniae, illa tuo cognita Musa patri." (Eridanus, 11 32, 
99-102. Translation taken from: Kidwell 1991, 278). 
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Which fires shine in heaven, 

which stars move the silent sky, with which stars the zodiac glitters 

and how the planets follow their roots, 

whence the offspring of men and animals, 

whence the sea and the winds get their motion 

Such things tell me, o divine Muse Urania, most famous daughter of Jupiter, 
who draws your name from the sky itself. . .52 


The Muse Urania is evoked by Pontano in his poem De hortis Hesperidum,” in 
a different context, in the gardens of Pontano’s villa Antiniana, taking part in 
the cultivation of citrus and orange trees (De hortis Hesperidum 1, 25)9* and 
Pontano begs her to guide him in the leisure of the Neapolitan gardens as she 
had done in the sky.5> The omnipresence of the Muse Urania in both the stellar 
and the terrestrial realms demonstrates Pontano's view of these two realms as 
analogous. The relationship is spelled out more specifically in his more scien- 
tific works. For example, in Pontano's writings on astronomy he claims that 
there is a correspondence between both realms and that in certain aspects the 
stellar sphere functions according to rules similar to those of human society.56 
This is demonstrated most directly in Pontano's De rebus coelestibus when he 
speaks of the sympathia that exists between certain planets and certain zodia- 
cal signs and adds: “this also happens in civil life" (quod in vita quoque civili 
contingit . . .).9" It is this notion of human sympathia which adjudicates his con- 
cept of friendship, so important in the Humanist canon. 


52 "Qui coelo radient ignes, quae sidera mundo/ Labantur tacito, stellis quibus emicet 
ingens/ Signifer, utque suos peragani errantia cursus/ Unde hominum genus et pecudes, 
unde aequor et aurae/ Concipiunt motus proprios" (Urania, 1:1-5) “Dic, dea, quae nomen 
coelo deductis ab ipso/ Uranie, dic, Musa, Iovis clarissima proles..." (1: 8-9) (Translation 
from: Soranzo 2008, 51). 

53 This beautiful poem, clearly echoing Vergil's Georgics, goes in great detail into the art of 
gardening, especially on grafting trees, to the extent that we find it cited in a nineteenth 
century gardening encyclopedia for “its most curious operations in horticulture" and 
especially in relation to the art of grafting. See Loudon 1835, 51. 

54 Pontano 1514, 139r. 

55 Pontano evokes the Muse Urania also in his following poems: Lepidinae v: 38-40, 
De Tumulis, 1: 5. 

56 Charles Trinkaus demonstrates in detail how Pontano in his De rebus coelestibus applies 
the rules of social conduct to the astrological cosmos. See Trinkaus 1985. 

57  Lib.1, sig. C2. 
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Pontano the Friend: A Few Poems from Pontano’s Baiae 
We begin this set of portraits with a few poems from Pontano’s Baiae: 


Marinus, six years multiplied by nine 

we dwelt in friendship with an unspoilt love 
And just as many years the three of us 
Compater, spent in harmony without 

a trace of trouble to disturb our love. (11: 28)58 


The friendship that Pontano expressed in his poetry, as well as in his actual 
relationships, were, so far as we can judge, sincere and not utilitarian. Pontano 
introduces what can be seen as a ‘pure’ love that succeeds, with the aid of humor, 
in not becoming too self-righteous. One can notice that when scholarship dis- 
cusses questions regarding friendship in Renaissance Italy (and especially in 
Florence) it often alludes to a certain tension which exists between its utilitar- 
ian and ideal sides.5° On the other hand, discussion on the model of friendship 
in fifteenth century Naples and in Pontano's circle, in particular, does not seem 
to be particularly preoccupied with the question of instrumentalism. 

Pontano's notion of friendship, which includes both individuals and 
groups, appears initially as a light-hearted companionship between men. He 
describes, in his collection of joyful erotic poems (Baiae, 1505), a friendship 
revolving around bathing in thermal waters,9? drinking wine and speaking 
of women and erotica, echoing the atmosphere of the court. For example, in 
Baiae 1, 10 Pontano invites his friends Albino, Calenzio, Compatre, Altilio, and 
Marullus to a party in celebration of the return to Naples of their common 
friend Marchese, at which they will drink and dance, each man enjoying the 
company of two women (not at all Plato's all-male symposia!). The poem ends 
with the exclamation: It is a joy to get drunk for the return of a friend’ — (‘Dulce 
est ob reducem madere amicum ').8! 


58 "Annos sex novies, Marine, amici/ una viximus integello amore/ annos tot partier quiete 
et una/ terni, Compater egimus nec ullas/ sensit noster amor per haec querelas/ (Latin 
and translation taken from: Pontano 2006, 164—65). 

59 See especially Najemy 1993, in his refined analysis of the relationship between Machiavelli 
and Vettori, as expressed in their letters. See also Kent 2009 who emphasizes the instru- 
mental aspect in Florentine friendships in the Renaissance. 

60 On the humanists and the thermal waters of Baia, Pozzuoli and Ischia see Valenti 2011. 

61 Pontano, ii: 253-4. Seems like a play on Horace's ‘Dulce et decorum mori pro patria’. 
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The choice of the ‘Bay of Naples — Baiae — as the unifying element of 
Pontano’s collection of poems dedicated mainly to his friends is notewor- 
thy. He defines here a specific geographical location as a significant locus for 
friendship — a space which evokes the memory of ancient Roman culture,®? 
not through the intermediary of writings but through a joint pleasure, alluding 
to the importance of leisure culture. 

This light style is accompanied by a profound notion of ‘amicitia’, founded 
upon a deep feeling of unity and solidarity among friends, which is expressed, 
for example, in Pontano’s dialogues. In the following passage, cited from the 
dialogue Aegidius, the participants in an academy meeting express their sor- 
row and concern for Sannazaro, who cannot join them in this ‘important 
meeting’ because he followed the King Federico of Aragon (1451-1504) into 
exile. The passage begins by describing how Altilio, a recently deceased friend 
and member of the Academy, will view this meeting (hoc consessu) from 
heaven: his joy at the meeting’s occurrence is mingled with his sadness at 
Sannazaro’s absence. 


Pontano: I believe one thing brings pain to him, if we are permitted 
to say that he feels pain, which is that in such an important meeting 
Sannazaro’s place is empty. He who for mere benevolence and gratitude 
gladly followed King Federico into exile... But Altilio, who lives among 
the gods, needs no consolation. As for us, who among us can but be tor- 
mented by the absence of a man of such great mind and doctrine? He, 
though, has nothing to fear, as the Muses accompany him, and we must 
refrain from lamenting his absence, especially in this case of voluntary 
and worthy sacrifice of a generous man. What do you have to say of this, 
Pietro Summonte? 

Pietro Summonte: I, to be honest, am worried about his weak health, 
being that he is often sick in the stomach. ..92 


62  Naple's bay had a special significance for a follower of the classical literary tradition. 
Cicero had a villa nearby, Vergil was buried in the vicinity, and it is referred to by Latin 
authors as a shore of pleasure, See Pontano 2006, viii. 

63 ‘Unum credo illi dolet, si dolere eum fas est dicere, quod in tanto conventu Actii locus 
sit vacuus voluntarium ob exilium, dum Federicum regem Neapolim relinquentem pro- 
fisiciscentemque ... benivolentiae tantum gratia sequitur ac gratitudinis. Sed Altilius 
consolatione nulla quidem indiget cum diis agens. Quod vero ad nos ipsos attinet, homi- 
nis maxime ingeniosi et docti quis nostrum non angatur absentia? Verum, Musis ipsum 
comitantibus, et illi nihil prosus timendum est et nobis ipsis desiderio absentis eius tem- 
perandum, in re praesertim voluntaria et homine generoso digna. Pietro: Me vero solicitat 
eius imbecillitas, cum saepicule quidem laboret de stomacho’, (Pontano 1943, 267: 1-13). 
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The concept of friendship that emerges in this passage seems clearly related 
to the Ciceronian notion of ‘amicitia’ described in the Laelius de Amicitia, one 
of the first works of Cicero to be printed in Naples, and doubtless very influ- 
ential among the Neapolitan humanist circle. As this passage from Aegidius 
makes clear, the profound feelings towards their friend Sannazaro are related 
to an admiration of his virtú, courage, and generosity. This attitude accords 
well with Cicero’s description of friendship in his de amicitia v, 18: 


... friendship can exist only among good men. In those whose actions 
and lives evidence loyalty and uprightness, fairness and generosity; who 
are free of all passion, caprice, and insolence and who manifest great 
strength of character. 


Moreover, Pontano, throughout his De sermone, emphasizes the virtues of his 
friends. One of many examples is dedicated to Giovanni Pardo, described as 
one who demonstrates his humanity in every action and in his style of life... 
he does not function out of the attitude of superiority or of arrogance. In his 
way of walking, in his conversation in his everyday relationships, he behaves 
as an equal to all the others and suffers from of his friends and fellow citizens’ 
misfortunes.54 

Among Pontano’s friends, strong feelings of friendship were certainly 
reciprocal. For example, the intense efforts that friends of Pontano, such as 
Summonte, Sannazaro and Colocci invested in publishing his writings mani- 
fest the loyalty and affection felt towards him. This fact alone would seem to 
demonstrate that light-hearted companionship is not more superficial than a 
more serious type of friendship. The greatness of Pontano, and what enabled 
him to preserve such a quantity of friendships and to create an atmosphere 
around him of friendship, as opposed to other figures who provoked conflict 
and controversy,6° was his sense of humor, which he used abundantly towards 
his friends, as well as in regard to himself. When describing his long friendship 
with Franciscus Aelius (Francesco Elio Marchese), (Baiae 1:10), the connecting 
elements which he points to are: “his welcome talk”, “his laughter”, “his wit’, “his 
funny stories”, This aspect of friendship, which was created around Pontano, as 
we will see, was an important element in the creation of larger networks. 


64 See Pontano 2002, 166. 
65 See chapter three, pp. 108-9, for a description of the relationships around Poliziano, 
which were often based on conflict. 
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Pontano the Conversationalist: From the Dialogues to the 
De Sermone 


And, of course, friendship leads to conversation. While the figure of the orator 
has been seen in the historiography of Renaissance Humanism as the human- 
istic ideal.6 The present study, alternatively, proposes the figure of the ‘con- 
versationalist’ as the ideal humanist who emerges from various written works 
of Pontano, especially from his Dialoghi and De sermone. Alongside, a live 
model of this ideal is produced in his academy - the Accademia Pontaniana. 
While the orator is ultimately the model of the ‘Ancients, the ‘Modern’ con- 
versationalist is an elaboration based on the same fundamental principles of 
rhetoric but marked by innovative modern development. If, indeed, it is the 
conversationalist rather than the orator who represents the new ideal, decisive 
changes should clearly be anticipated in our understanding of the intellectual 
institution that moulds that ideal humanist. 

While Pontano involves himself in both ‘learned conversations’ as well as 
‘friendly, every day conversations’ without making a clear distinction between 
the two, we can note that in his dialogues, especially the Aegidius and in his 
De sermone the conversations are inserted into different contexts. He empha- 
sizes, when relating conversation in the context of the academy, the use of the 
language in terms of its vocabulary, style, and tone: 


Although I am old and weighed down with age, I am yet possessed of the 
hope that before I leave you I may see our Latin philosophy expound- 
ing its topics with a more refined style and elegance, and that abandon- 
ing this contentious manner of debating it may adopt a more tranquil 
form of speech and discussion, using its own proper and purely Roman 
vocabulary.®” (my italics) 


66  Thatis, for example, the line taken by Anthony Grafton and Lisa Jardine as they conclude 
in their From Humanism to Humanities that the ‘Perfect Orator' is the ideal product of the 
humanist educational system. (Grafton & Jardine 1986, 210-20). 

67 Itaque quanquam senem me annisque gravatum, spes tamen cepit fore ut, antequam a 
vobis emigrem, latinam videam philosophiam et cultu maiore verborum et elegantia res 
suas explicantem utque, relicta litigatrice hac disputandi ratione, quietiorem ipsa for- 
mam accipiat et dicendi et sermocinandi ac verbis item suis utendi propriis maximeque 
Romanis... (Pontano 1943, 280: 4-9. Translated in Marsh 1980, 100). 
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Here we can see how Pontano’s studies on grammar become part of what we 
can call a ‘philosophy of conversation68 Upon closer examination, however, 
it becomes clear that he is actually proposing an alternative figure to that of 
the grammarians of his time who, in his opinion, are completely incapable of 
conducting a dialogue due to their argumentative, violent modes of discussion 
and their coarse Latin. In his dialogue Antonius he refers to Antonio’s state- 
ment that the grammarians “were just like whelps... fighting over any bones 
and bits and crumbs that happen to fall under the table”;® he tells sensational 
stories of how grammarians fell into violent combat though a discussion of the 
correct conjugation of a certain Latin verb.?° “I recall how a dispute between 
two grammarians was once settled by swordplay”. 

On the other hand, De sermone is an exposition of Pontano’s ideal of con- 
versation focusing on ‘everyday speech’ that takes place between family mem- 
bers but mainly between friends.” It is based on two major values: veracity 
(veracitas)"? and facetiousness (facetudo)."? As opposed to the ancient authors 
who focus on the speech given in public, the notion of ‘conversation’ here 
is based, to a great extent, on that of ‘friendship’. While the orator takes his 
public, as a whole, into consideration, the conversationalist has to take each 
individual with whom he is conversing into consideration. The audience, as 
it were, is now composed of unique individual subjects. In fact, Pontano per- 
meates his De sermone with examples of specific people in various types of 
conversational situations. His examples are drawn from two groups of ‘friends’ 
who are placed side by side in this composition: the ancients, and his actual 
friends, other Neapolitan humanists.7* 


68 See Nauta, 2011. 

69 Pontano 1943, 58: 10-14. Translation to English: Pontano 2012, 149. 

70 Pontano 1943, 63: 4-15. Translation: Pontano 2012, 163; See also 89: 17-25, where aside from 
the criticism of the violent way of discussion, Pontano also criticizes them for not being 
familiar with the texts of the classical writers in which the solution to their argument can 
be found. 

71 According to Amedeo Quondam$ analysis, this book offers a new form of conversation 
modeled on the basis of a new social structure where the center is more than the ‘City’ — 
the ‘Court which offers a ‘free time’ culture. See Quondam 2007, 35-131. 

72 Elaborated in book 2. 

73 Elaborated in books 3-6. 

74 See below the story Pontano tells about his contemporary Francesco Poderico followed 
immediately by a known story on the ancient Roman Marco Crassus. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Facetious Pontano — A Perusal of his De Sermone 


Pontano’s choice of the academic name Jovianius (Jovial — Jupiter)? becomes 


clear in the following 'portrait': 


Sitting with me in front of the door of the house were Marino and Pietro 
Compatre, an extremely pleasant man. All three of us exceedingly old, all 
three white from old skin, without a tooth in the mouth, carrying almost 
three-hundred years altogether. Now, a young man who passed by was 
astonished that three old aged men with white hair and extremely cheer- 
ful face joked with whoever passed by and laughed with whoever greeted 
them. Since the young man stared at them full of amazement, this 
Marino muttered with much clarity the verse from Vergil: “Steers snow- 
white are browsing the fertile copses by hundreds three.” (Georgics 1:15) 
Hearing the old man adapt the poem to this situation unexpectedly and 
with such grace the group couldn't hold back the laughter. The laughs 
doubled immediately when a very elegant young man who passed physi- 
cally large but even larger in his talents Pietro Summonte, launched that 
Vergil, from the Georgics: "To be clothed, and an overgrown paunch like a 
very plebeian he drags”. (Georgics I: 15)75 


In this depiction we read of Pontano who together with his friends is immersed 


in a facetious spirit. We view here what might be termed horizontal links 


based, to a large extent, on wit and self-directed humor which plays upon 


75 


76 


In explaining the choice of the name Joviano, Matteo Soranzo points out to two reasons: 
the joviality of Pontano’s character as well as the conjuction of Jupiter in Pontano's astro- 
logical natal chart. (See Soranzo 2014, 44). 

“Consederant mecum meis pro foribus idem hic Marinus et Petrus Compater, homo 
iucundissimus, magna senectute tres, cano capite omnes, nullia dentibus, multi sta- 
men ac prope tercentenis annis. Praeteriens igitur adolescentius demiratus cum esset 
tris annosos vetulos, albentibus capillis, maxime hilari vultu et iocari cum praetereun- 
tibus et arridere salutantibus, hic Marinus in ipsa illa adolescentis admiration tanto 
cum lepore Vergilianum effudit illud “Tercentum nivei tondent dumeta iuvenci,' ut 
risum non tenuerint, senem qui audierunt co in consessu tam opportune, adeo praeter 
expectationem ac perquam concinne modulantem. Isque confestim risus ingeminatus 
est, nam derisui cum haberetur a nobis qui practeribat iuvenis, obeso corpora, obesiori 
ingenio, maxime obesis moribus, tum a festivissimo et perquam concinno iuvene Petro 
Summontio et festive admodum et pervenuste iniectum estVergilianum aliud, quanquam 
dimidiatum, e Georgicis: "Longamque trahens inglorious alvum.” (Pontano 2002, book Iv, 
chapter 111, 342). 
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ancient texts. The scene portrayed then transforms into a brief description of a 
vertical link between the older and younger generation based on an exchange 
of facetiae between the three older men and Summonte of the successive 
generation. 

The De sermone is full of descriptions of short humorous episodes in 
which either the ancients or one of Pontano’s contemporary friends partici- 
pate, responding with a sharp retort. The ancients and moderns are often 
brought together in the same chapter, as Pontano emphasizes the tradition of 
facetiae that leads from antiquity to his day (Lucian, Boccaccio, Poggio).”” For 
example, in book rv, chp. vi, Pontano relates a cutting aside of his contempo- 
rary Francesco Poderico who was invited to a lunch and was served a rather 
uncooked roasted chicken. Poderico turns to the “scalco” and says: “We have 
arrived at the wrong time. We weren't invited to lunch but to supper.” Pontano 
then continues with a story regarding the ancients. 


When Crasso was traveling, on the way to the land of “dei Parti” he 
diverted from the main road towards Bitinia to pay a visit to Deiotaro, 
who was just then was building a new city. Making fun of the fact that he 
was already old Crasso said: “You are beginning to build a new city at the 
last hour of the day.” To these words Deiotaro responded to Crasso, who 
in fact was also over sixty: “Nor are you, o Crasso, going towards Parti at a 
very good hour” Both spoke in a friendly and playful manner, not mean- 
ing to hurt his friend's feelings, but for the sake of joking."9 


The fact is that even the use of humor has its rules, and in both cases, Pontano 
brings to the fore an episode in which one man makes fun of the other, yet, 
according to Pontano, within limits, without offending. 

And in fact, Pontano is remembered and praised by humanists of his time 
for his non offensive way of using humor: in Paolo Giovio's Dialogus de viris et 
foeminis aetate nostra florentibus we read of a statue of Pontano in Ischia, where 


77 See Luck 1958. For an excellent examination of the development of Pontano's comic 
vocabulary see Tateo 1973. 

78 "Crassus in Parthos proficiscens ad Dieiotarum in Bithyniam diverit, novam tunc urbem 
aedificantem; itaque in eum iocatus, quod esset senectute iam confectus, *duodecima, 
inquit, diei hora novam urbem aggrederis"; ad quae Deiotarus, nam et Crassus erat sexa- 
genario maior, "nec tu, respondit, o Crasse, satis matinus in Parthos proficisceris": uterque 
perquam familiariter ac iucunde, neque ut lacesserent, verum ut iocarentur" (Pontano 
2002, 350—352). 
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this dialogue is staged. The statue is referred to as a guardian of Pontano’s cor- 
rect measure of using humor. 


Remember that you are in Ischia and that you speak in the vicinity of 
Pontano’s statue, which as you see, with a supercilious glance reminds us 
of the measure of equilibrium that even humorous conversations should 
have, not like how you in Naples are in the habit of (having a humorous 
conversation) at the Academy of Campano, or that of Nidia, where fron- 
tally or behind one’s back, as you wish, both with foreigners as well as 
with local habitants, at times covering it with flowing slimy eloquence. . .?9 


Pontano’s manner of joking is contrasted here with that in two sixteenth 
century Neapolitan sodalities. This fact makes us wonder whether Giovio is 
using the statue of Pontano as representing Pontano's sodality (the Accademia 
Pontaniana) in contrast to other later Neapolitan sodalities. 

If we return to the sculptures of Pontano mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter, we will recall the severe expression that the sculptors put on 
Pontano. Yet, in introducing the full persona of Pontano, one must be aware 
that this serious expression concealed a rich world of humor and laughter. 
Pontano believed that the best way to provoke laughter is with an “impassive 
face accompanying the words with severity and gravity” as expressed in his 
De Sermone: (p. 362: book Iv, chp. xi). And, as if in an anticipation of mod- 
ern psychoanalytic theory, humor can be curative as well. Some of the merits 
of the facetiae are brought forth in Pontano’s Baiae. “Humor relieves sadness” 
(11: 6); It has the power to settle conflicts, as Pontano describes (1: 1) how he 
the “old man” settles the quarrels between the boys and girls “making peace 
with jokes and wit, mingling jokes with tears, and then tearlets with jokes”. 

If we continue this comparative examination and look at the type of humor 
generally used during that period in Florence, for example, we will find it associ- 
ated with a certain level of cruelty far from any of Pontano’s descriptions of the 
use of wit and jest among his friends. For example, there is the famous Novella 
del Grasso Legnaiuolo told by Antonio Manetti of the trick that Brunelleschi 
and his friends played on the Fat Woodcarver making him believe that he had 
become someone called Matteo, who Grasso himself knew. The joke was well 
thought-out and coordinated with a large group of people who collaborated 


79 “Memento te in Aenaria esse, et iuxta Pontani statuam loqui, quae hispido, ut vides, super- 
cilio sermones vel ludico revocat ad stateram, secus ac vos Neapoli soletis in Campana, 
vel ipsa maxime Nidia, porticu, in qua et aversos et aversos, ut lubet, peregrinos priter 
et cives modo adulanter unguentatis illis vestris eloquenttiae fluminibus proluitis, . ..” 
(Giovio 2011, 244). 
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in making Grasso believe that he was indeed Matteo, to the extent that he was 
even put into jail for a debt and bailed out by his ‘brothers’. Brunelleschi and 
his friends’ pleasure in observing the Woodcarver's total perplexity and loss of 
identity reflects the Florentine particularly ‘merciless humor'.89 

According to Pontano’s understanding, friendship, conversation and wit are 
often connected: in Pontano’s De sermone, some of his friends are described in 
terms of all three categories. For example, his friend Antonio Galateo, whom 
we will be meeting often, merits the following: 


He behaves affably, my intimate friend Antonio Galateo, 

as it is exactly in his nature and temperament. 

He makes an effort to please whoever is in front of him, 

greeting the person with great humanity, 

acknowledging the person with benevolence, 

approaching the person with joviality, 

joking with humanity, laughing confidentially ...8! (book 1 chp. xxx) 


Pontano’s Mentor - Antonio Beccadelli (Panormita): Readings from 
Parthenopaeus, sive amore 


As we search for the earlier so-called vertical links that lead to Pontano, we 
find his most indicated teacher and mentor to be Antonio Beccadelli, also 
called Panormita.82 When Pontano arrived in Naples, Panormita was already a 
central figure in the Neapolitan court of Alfonso of Aragon, occupying basically 
the same positions that Pontano would later fill: he was a private teacher for 
the royal family,83 ambassador,8* humanist of the court and center of learned 
discussions.8° 


80o Manetti 1994. 

81 “Agit comiter familiaris meus Antonius Galateus, dum, quod ingenium est eius quique 
etiam habiyus, quoscumque habet obviam, gratificari iis studet salutando prehumane, 
appellando benigne, congrediendo hilariter, iocando urbane, arridendo familiariter. . ^ 
(Pontano 2002, 164). 

82 Panormita = from Panormo another name for Palermo. Antonio Beccadelli was born in 
Palermo in 1394. 

83 On Pontano as a private teacher see above. 

84 Pontano learned Panormita's diplomatic skills also by accompanying him in his travels as 
an ambassador for king Alfonso of Naples. 

85 Pontano’s dialogue Antonius takes place during the transition period between Panormita's 
death and Pontano's taking over of the learned sodality. 
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But not only did Pontano undertake to continue Panormita’s previous roles 
in the Neapolitan royal and intellectual ambience, he also emphasized similar 
themes which became central in the Neapolitan intellectual circle. Some of 
the main characteristics of Pontano that have been mentioned in this chapter 
are clearly a continuation of the approach of Pontano’s mentor and model, 
Panormita. The central place that the art of facetiae (witticism) and the 
sermone (conversation) play in Pontano’s philosophy can be clearly seen as 
continuing Panormita.96 

As such, Panormita is mentioned at various times in Pontano's written 
works. In his De sermone?" Panormita is referred to as "iucundissimo homine" 
(a most pleasant man). He is described at the beginning of Pontano's dialogue 
Antonius as belonging to Socrates' school of thought, as one who "generally 
offers more questions than answers and is less likely to approve of what is said 
than to mock the speakers in a sort of Socratic manner...” In his Parthenopaeus, 
sive amore Pontano focuses on Panormita’s sense of humor: 


Antonio, the glory of elegance, 

And the father, too, of all wit. 

One of your friends invites you 

To come to him tomorrow and bring 

With you all the humor you can, 

And all the jokes which you have at home. 
For he has prepared for you such a laugh, 
For you which would be more than enough 
To keep Democritus going for a week, 
Because he wishes to laugh with you with open 
Mouth, his own special laugh, 

spiced with levity and foolishness.88 


In addition, Panormita is clearly a source of inspiration for Pontano. Panormita’s 
book De dictis et factis Alphonsi Regis Aragonum includes a chapter on facetiae 


86 See Roick 2012. 

87 Pontano 2012, 124. 

88 “Antoni, decum elegantiarum/ atque idem pater omnium leporum/ unus te rogat e tuis 
amicis./ cras ad se venias ferasque tecum/ quantunque potes facetiarum/ et quiequid fue- 
rit domi iocorum/ nam tantum tibi risus apparavit/ quantum Democrito diebus octo/ 
profundi satis et super fuisset/ quod tecum patulo cupit palate/ perridero suapte risione/ 
condita levitate ineptiisque. (Parthenopaeus, sive amore, 1: 27. Translation taken from 
Kidwell 1991, 57). 
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from which Pontano quotes.8° One of the literary techniques that Panormita 


uses in his Hermaphroditus, which in antiquity is found particularly in Martial,°° 


and is imitated by Pontano, is his personification of his book and conversation 
with it. 


If your master’s monitions you care nothing for, go my book, then, fly seek 
the walls of Florence. In the middle of the city — your desires object — 
there's a festive place. So you might recognize it, I shall point the way. Ask 
for the rich church of Santa Reparata, or else inquire where's the splendid 
church of the saint who bears the lamb. Once there, keep to the right, 
proceed a little more, now pause, exhausted book, then make your way 
to the old market. Nearby, your journey's goal, here the merry brothel, 
which advertises its location by its smell.?! (11: 37) 


Pontano, similarly, begins his Parthenopaeus, sive amore with a conversation 


with his book: “Go as a gift to my witty companion, little book, and don't put on 


a serious air" (I, 1, 1-2)?? Once again in his early collection of poems “Prurirtus” 


Pontano personifies his book: 


89 


90 
91 


92 


93 


The new book will bring its prurient 
theme to the mud shrine of the ruddy god 
Whoever threatens boys and thieves 

with his sword and prick 

Beware, book if you're wise.93 


See the following notes of the editors: Pontano 1954, p. 77 note to lines 23-24; p. 150 note 
to line 3. 

See Williams 2011. 

"Si domini monitus parvi facis, i, fuge verum/ Florentina petad moenia, parve liber./ Est 
locus in media, quem tu pete, festus in urbe, /Quove locum possis gnoscere, signa dabo/ 
Alta Reparatae scitare palatia divae/ Aut posce agnigeri splendida templa dei/ Heic fueris, 
dextram teneas, paulumque profectus/ Siste, vetusque petas, fesse libelle, forum./ Heic 
prope meta viae est, heic est geniale lupanar,/ Qui sua signa suo spirat odore locus.’ (Latin 
and English translation taken from: Beccadelli 2001, 83 & 164). 

“I munus lepido meo sodali/ non dura nimium, libelle, fronte, (English translation 
Kidwell 1991, 41). 

"Pruritum feret hic novus libellus/ ad rubri luteum dei sacellum,/ qui simper puerisque 
furibusque/ minatur gladioque mentulaque./ At tu, si sapias, cave, libelle" (Pontano 
1948, 453). 
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We see in this portrait that for both mentor (Panormita) as well as 
student,(Pontano) the notion of conversation is extended, with much wit, to 
that which occurs between authors and their books. But, as a further and more 
important extension, not only did Pontano demonstrate parallel characteris- 
tics to those of his mentor Panormita, he also molded an emergent initiative 
of Panormita into a structured project. As we will see in the following chapter, 
Pontano developed Panormita’s spontaneous outdoor ‘intellectual gatherings’ 
into the influential Accademia Pontaniana.9^ 


A Compilation of Conflicting Portraits: Galateo's Letter to Carbone 


Even thereafter, the procedure of portraiture continued. Following Pontano's 
death, Antonio de Ferrariis (Galateo), a humanist active in Naples, wrote a let- 
ter to a fellow humanist — Carbone - in which he praises Pontano by listing his 
numerous qualities. The letter is a sort of summary of the 'portraits' of Pontano 
displayed in this chapter: 


He had in him a certain happy and joyful flow of ingenuity; the expe- 
rience of many things and a singular erudition; an eloquence greater 
than that which is usual; promptness and grace in every area. He had 
a grand ability to persuade, he was affable, cheerful, pleasant, brilliant, 
serious, humorous, strict, prolific and as truthful as the truth is itself, 
and loved very much by his friends. Nature was so versatile and varied 
in him that in relationship to everything he applied his ingenuity. He 
succeeded in everything easily and fruitfully. He knew the rules of phi- 
losophy and explained them with great clarity and eloquence. And he 
retreated from that severe and harsh way of writing of the Ancients to a 
more common way of writing, and in the same way as he wrote he lived 
his life. He approached Astronomy extremely elegantly in poetry as well 
as in prose, and he added many of his own wisdom to that science (arti). 
This is what I especially admire in Pontano. A man extremely occupied 


94 Inan eye-opening recent study, Julia Haig Gaisser analyzes Pontano's dialogue Antonius 
in terms of a process in which Pontano inherits Panormita's role and becomes his succes- 
sor. She points out to how the dialogue moves from the death of Panormita announced at 
the beginning to what she perceives as Pontano's declaration at the end of the dialogue 
of his being completely mature and ready to take upon himself the role of Panormita's 
successor. See Gaisser 2013. See also Regali 1985. 
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in grand things, in the affairs of kings, neither alien to the agricultural 
occupations. He attends to literary studies with much diligence that a 
man idle or very little involved in public or private affairs wouldn't be 
able to do more.?5 


Even if we take into consideration the style of writing of the time that tended 
toward laudatory exaggeration, the variety of qualities attributed to Pontano 
here remains noteworthy. The breadth of Pontano's personality that is reflected 
in Galateo's description is remarkable in its conflation of opposites. At the 
same time the image described is not at all supernatural — he is described in 
very human terms, “loved very much by his friends." 


Conclusion 


The Roman notion of fame and glory was designated primarily for distinct 
individuals, whose virtues also had a certain singular consistency. Although 
Pontano was identified by his fellow humanists, by his successors and by him- 
self as one who was worthy of eternal fame, we can observe in the collection 
of portraits presented in this chapter a certain deconstruction of the image 
of ‘Pontano the distinct individual’ to the 'imperfect/ human Pontano’ viewed 
in the context of relationships in a variety of social realms: family, students, 
friends. Perhaps only an individual as 'imperfect' as he would be capable of 
constructing such a multitude of links, horizontal and vertical, in Naples and 
between Naples and other humanist centers in Italy. 


95 “Fuitinillo felix quaedam et iucunda ingenii ubertas, multarum rerum peritia et eruditio 
singularis, eloquentia maior quam quae temporibus conveniat, it omni genere promp- 
titudo quaedam et gratia. Magna fuit in illo persuadendi vis, fuit comes, iucundus, fes- 
tivus, floridus, gravis, iocosus, severus, copiosus et tam verus quam ipsa veritas, amico 
rum studiosissimus. Tam versatili set varia fuit in illo natura, ut cuicumge rei applicaret 
ingenium, feliciter ac foecunde illi omnia provenirent. Praecepta philosophiae et servavit 
et carissime ac desertissime explicavit, et ex tetrica illa et severa antiquorum scribendi 
consuetudine ad comune usum revocavit, et ut scripsit ita et vixit. Astronomiam et versu 
et soluta oratione elegantissime tractavit, et multa ex sua minerva illi arti adiecit. Hoc est 
quod in Pontano axime miror. Homo in magnis rebus, in regum negociis ocupatissimus, 
nec a re rustica alienus, tam diligenter litterarum studia persecutus est, ut non plus agere 
potuisset homo ociosus et in negociis aut publicis aut domesticis minime impeditus.” 
(Ferrariis 1959, 119). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Group: The Accademia Pontaniana: 
Members, Space, Time and Ceremony 


Arcadia 


There lies on the summit of Parthenius, a not inconsiderable mountain of 
pastoral Arcadia, a pleasant plateau not very spacious in extent, since the 
situation of the place does not permit it, but so filled with tiny and deep- 
green herbage that, if the wanton herds with their greedy nibbling did not 
pasture there, one could always find green grasses in that place. There, if I 
am not mistaken, there are perhaps a dozen or fifteen trees of such unusual 
and exceeding beauty that any who saw them would judge that Mistress 
Nature had taken special delight in shaping them... In this so lovely a place 
the shepherds with their flocks will often gather together from the surround- 
ing hills... . (Sannazaro, Arcadia, 1: Prose).! 


Sannazaro’s Arcadia has been interpreted by various scholars as an allegorical 
description of the literary life of the Accademia Pontaniana as viewed from 
within. There is much to be said for this interpretation: a good deal can be 
learned from this literary work regarding the vision that the participants had 
of the ideal model of a literary gathering. At the same time, the work alludes to 
realistic elements of the academy: the mention under disguise of some of its 
members (Barcino = Cariteo, Summonzio = Summonte);? In the academy, as 
described in the Arcadia there is no hatred and rivalry and a strong friendship 
bonds its members; the literary activity focused on the production of poetry, 
which echoes the poetic competitions of the shepherds. 


1 Giace nella sommità di Partenio, non umile monte della pastorale Arcadia, un dilettevole 
piano, di ampiezza non molto spazioso però chè il sito del luogo nol consente, ma di minuta 
e verdissima erbeta si ripieno, che, se le lascive pecorelle con gli avidi morsi non vi pasces- 
sero, vi si potrebbe d’ogni tempo ritrovare verdura. Ove, se io non m'inganno, son forse dodici 
o quindici alberi di tanto stana ed eccessiva bellezza, che chiunque li vedesse giudicherebbe 
che la maestra natura vi si fosse con sommo diletto studiato in formarli . . . In questo cosi fatto 
luogo sogliono sovente i pastori con li loro greggi dalli vicini monti convenire... (translation 
to English from: Sannazaro 1966, 30-31). 

2 See Angela Maria Caracciolo Aricó's innovative interpretation regarding the identity of 
Pontano in the Arcadia in: Caracciolo Aricó 2007. See also Fumaroli 1995; Soranzo 2009. 
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It is incumbent, therefore, to attempt to reconstruct the Accademia 
Pontaniana, the central pillar of this study, and to analyze the elements that 
constituted it. The academy supplied the framework for ‘face to face’ encoun- 
ters between Neapolitan humanists as well as among humanists who were 
usually geographically distant from one another. The following parameters are 
necessary in order to create the structure which we (in the footsteps of the 
humanists) will call academy’:3 


1) Membership-astable group of individuals who consider themselves part 
of the group. 

2) Place - gatherings convened in a defined and a more or less fixed place. 

3) Time- a non-random rhythm of the schedule for meetings. 

4) Ceremony - a number of fixed rituals which the members share. 


The Parameters of Membership 


The first question that scholars have confronted in many of the studies on the 
Accademia Pontaniana, especially the earlier ones, concerns the identity of 
the academy members.^ Numerous lists of the academy members have been 
compiled. In the eighteenth century, the priest Roberto De Sarno, writing in 
Latin on Pontano's life, presented fifty-nine names. This list, according to De 
Sarno, was based on a variety of literary texts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by authors such as Pontano, Sannazaro, Giraldi, and Gianone. In 
the late nineteenth century, on the other hand, Minieri Riccio, who wrote 
extensively about the Accademia Pontaniana,® produced a much longer list 
consisting of two hundred and two names. He arrived at this list, it appears, by 
gathering the names of all the intellectuals who passed through Naples, some 
just for a visit, during the years 1442-1543. Among these names we even find 
Lorenzo de Medici (1449-92), who spent time in Naples for political reasons, as 
we know, and very possibly also participated in some of the academy meetings. 


3 Collins 1998, 23-24. 

4 Indeed, in Michele Maylender's encyclopedic book on the academies in Italy, under the 
heading ‘Accademia Pontaniana, we see that a significant part of his description of this 
academy is dedicated to a list of the academy members and a discussion of the list. See: 
Maylender 1926-30, iv. 327-37. 

5 De Sarno 176, 20-21. 

6 See Minieri Riccio's main works on the Accademia Pontaniana: Minieri Riccio 1876; Minieri 
Riccio 1880, 353-65; Minieri Riccio 1881. 
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These two examples alone illustrate the difficulty that scholars have had in 
studying groups that do not require formal membership. In fact, the compiling 
of lists of academy members by scholars of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century can be considered an historic reiteration of a common form used by 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century humanists, who in their writings and let- 
ters composed lists of the members of their ‘learned gatherings’. For them the 
main component specifying an academy was a ‘list. 

Examples abound and help to clarify the practice. The sixteenth-century 
Roman Academy in its various phases provides us with several forms of lists 
of humanists or ‘catalogues of friends. Some of them are an intentional 
retrospective reconstruction of the humanists’ gatherings, such as the epistle 
written by Jacopo Sadoleto to Angelo Colocci, from Carpentras in 1529, based 
on his memory of the meetings." Others may be a more indirect reconstruc- 
tion of these gatherings, for example, Pierio Valeriano’s dialogue On the Ill 
Fortune of Learned Men which depicts a conversation between several human- 
ists less than two years after the sack of Rome, in which they discuss the lives 
and unhappy fortunes of humanists from 1470 to 1540. The dialogue provides, 
apart from stories on the humanists, an elaborate “catalogue” or list of them. 

An impressive list of over a hundred humanists, from various locations in 
Italy, is the focal point of Paolo Giovio's second of the three dialogues of his 
De viris et foeminis aetate nostra florentibus? (Notable Men and Women).® This 
catalogue of "literati" which in part is arranged according to geographic loca- 
tion, is the basis of this dialogue from which evolves a conversation on the 
state of written works. 

Interestingly, Paolo Giovio also compiles lists which are less "literary". In 
a large notebook of his in which he kept notes and letters there is also a list 
of members of the Sienese sixteenth century academy, the Intronati, where 
Giovio was a member for a period. In this case the list is more straightforward 
in the form of a double "supermarket list" Each name on the first list corre- 
sponds to an academic name on the second list. For example, "Il Pensoso” cor- 
responds to Mr. Lattanico Landucci, "Lo Svegliato" to Mr. Lattonico Tolomei 
“Lo Scelto” to Mons.r Jovio" etc.!0 

Another type of ‘list of humanists’ is found in texts written in dedication to 
or during a gathering, which can serve us as a mirror of these meetings, such 
as the collection of poems Coryciana, which assembles three hundred and 


See Ubaldini 1969, 67-75. 
Giovio 2011. 
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Giovio 2013. 
10 The list has been published in Zimmermann 1965, 94-95. 
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ninety-nine poems of over one hundred poets for the most part active in Rome 
who participated in the meetings in the gardens ofJohann Goritz. These poems 
were all written for the occasion of the feast of St. Anne celebrated annually 
in the gardens of Johann Goritz on July 26th, and inspired by the sculpture 
that he commissioned of St. Anne carved by Andrea Sansovino for this occa- 
sion.! Still others are an ideal, but not necessarily completely realistic, picture 
depicted by Roman humanists of the Academy’s meetings. 

The humanists lists are quite useful in the effort to reconstruct the infor- 
mal academies and we have employed them for our study of the Accademia 
Pontaniana. On the basis of these lists, we have tried to define the core group of 
humanists whose names recur in the various lists. We analyze the profile of this 
group with regard to certain parameters: profession, education, place of birth, 
and social class. Moreover, the lists of humanists are usually accompanied by 
a title indicating their identity (‘members’) ‘students’, etc.) We have tried to 
learn from these titles how the humanists conceived of their affiliation with 
the academy. 

When we turn to the Neapolitan humanistic texts we see that they include a 
few types of lists. The clearest references to a list of academy members appear 
in the letters written by the humanist Galateo (Antonio de Ferrariis). In a letter 
forwarded to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, just after the death of Pontano’s son, 
lists of the academy members are presented by Galateo as a sort of condolence 
for Pontano. In this case, Galateo’s use of a list can probably be understood as a 
way of reminding Pontano of another heir and posterity he possesses, namely 
the Accademia Pontaniana, already extant for a number of generations and 
therefore promising a future. Galateo lists all the members in three categories: 
Those members who are no longer alive,!2 the members of the ‘new Neapolitan 
academy’ (‘novae neapolitanae academiae’), and those of the ‘old academy’ 
(‘vetere academia").4 

In addition, in a letter to his friend Ermolao Barbaro, Galateo refers to ‘our 
Academy’ (‘Academiae nostrae’) and presents a more limited list of those he 


11 See Josef Ijsewijn 1990. 

12 Ermolao Barbaro, Giorgio Meonio, Ladislao De Marco, Giovanni & Paolo Attaldi, 
Compatre, and many others. 

13 Acquaviva, conte di Potenza, Sannazaro, Carbone, Baldassare Milano, Gabriele Altilio, 
Massimo Corvino, Giovanni Pardo, Benedetto Gareth, Giovanni Cotta, Francesco Pucci, 
Augustinus (Augustino Nifo?), Pietro Gravina, Pietro Summonte, Crisostomo Colonna. 

14 Tristano Caracciolo, Puderico, Girolamo Ingegno, Sergio Stiso. 
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deems Pontano's closest friends (‘amici optimi et suavissimi’).!5 Another list 
with a direct connection to the Pontaniana academy is found in the work of 
Lilio Gregorio Geraldi (1479-1552) concerning the poetry of his day. In this 
work he points to Pontano’s academy as the source of the most important 
authors of that period.!6 

Another variation of list-making which is more common is the enumeration 
of humanists not directly associated with the Pontaniana academy, but who, 
itis implied, are all members of a distinct group, with Pontano's name usually 
at the head of the list. 

Egidio da Viterbo, in his work Historia viginti saeculorum, introduces a list of 
illustrious men, beginning with Pontano, which portrays the intellectual scene 
in Naples: 


...the place in which the elegant muse of Pontano thrives, the place in 
which is found Sannazaro, most beloved of this generation, the place 
where Gravina, Carbo, Cariteo, and Summonte come, there from another 
origin are Agostino Suessano! and Galateo - all illustrious men with rare 
erudition.!8 


Other sources that can be consulted in order to compose a list of academy 
members include Pontano’s dialogues. As we have seen, the dialogues, with the 
exception of Charon, are documentary in character, reflecting Pontano's intel- 
lectual ambience. Consequently, a list of the participants in these dialogues 
would coincide, to a large extent, with the list of those who actually took part 
in the conversations of Pontano’s academy.!9 Aside from the interlocutors 


15 ‘Pontano pater ac princeps eiusdem Academiae nostrae ... Compater, Pudericus, Accius, 
Altilius, Pardus, Chrysostomus, Chariteus, Summontius, amici optimi et suavissimi’: 
Ferrarriis, (Galateo), 1959) 93-4 (italics mine). 

16 Giraldi identifies the following academy members: ‘...Ex eadem Pontani academia 
fluxere Michael Marullus et Manilius Rhallus...Ex eadem academia fuit Gabriel 
Altilius ... Est et adhuc Hieronymus Carbo ex eadem academia nobilis Neapolitanus... 
(Giraldi 1894, 16-17). 

17 Heis probably referring to Agostino Nifo who was from Suessano. 

18 ‘ubielegantissima Pontani musa viget, ubi Actius Sincerus Sannazarius, huius saeculi del- 
itiae, ubi Petrus Gravina, ubi Hieronimus Carbo, ubi Chariteus et Summontius; ubi alio in 
genere Augustinus Suessanus et Galatheus: rara omnes eruditione illustres viri’. (Egidio 
da Viterbo, Historia viginti saecolorum, Biblioteca Angelica di Rome, ms. 502. Brought in: 
De Montera 1935, LXIX, n. 1.) 

19 The following humanists participate in Pontano's dialogues: Enrico & Francesco Poderico, 
Pietro Compatre (The latinized name of Pietro Golino) Andrea Contrario, Elisio Calenzio, 
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themselves, a particularly interesting list is found in the epical poems which 
constitute the Bellum Sertoriacum?? that Pontano inserts into the dialogue 
Antonius, written when he was just beginning to take on the role of head of 
the Neapolitan humanist sodality.?! This list of humanists is particularly inter- 
esting because it is inserted into a list of heroes from ancient history and lit- 
erature. The most important hero is Pontius, who is defined as an ancestor of 
Pontano, thus creating the link between the two merged lists. Hence, this list 
defines the academy, not only by listing the names of its members,?? but also 
by painting them with the color of the antichi. 

An additional helpful source are the dedications by Pontano and the other 
Neapolitan humanists of their writings. These dedications apparently define 
an inner group, whose members offer their works to one another. Pontano 
himself dedicated most of his works to other Neapolitan humanists, and only 
in cases of desperate need for patronage do we find him dedicating a work to a 
political figure. In addition, by inscribing parts of his works to different people, 
he multiplied the quantity of dedications, enabling him to address at least a 
portion of his work to a great number of humanists. 

It is interesting to note that Summonte, who published Pontano’s remaining 
works posthumously, dedicated those without prior dedications to members 
of the restricted 'Pontaniana' circle alone. 

Finally, an examination of the names appearing in many of the ‘lists’ we 
have mentioned leads us to the following compilation of the members of the 
Academy: 


Actius (The Latinized name of Sannazaro), Giovanni Pardo, Summonte, Gabriele Altilio, 
Girolamo Carbo, Marino Tomacelli, Tristano Caracciolo, and Benedetto Chariteo. It is 
interesting to note that a few of the humanists who seemed very central in other lists, 
such as Galateo (Antonio de Ferrarriis), Belisario, and Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, do not 
appear in these dialogues. We assume that the omission of these personalities is not acci- 
dental and that Pontano chose to represent the academy humanists who had royal posi- 
tions in Naples and not in other places in southern Italy, as was the case for the three 
mentioned above. 

20 The ninth poem (102: 13-107: 29) and the eleventh poem (108: 32-119: 10) inspired by 
Plutarch's account of the battle between Sertorius and Pompey. For a detailed and schol- 
arly description see: Gaisser 2013, 113-115. 

21 Monti Sabia speaks of the Bellum Sertoriacum as a poetic experiment of a Pontano who is 
still young. See Monti Sabia 2010, 73. 

22 The names that appear on this list are of the following humanists: Marullo, Compatre, 
Altilio, Sannazaro, Pucci, Pardo, Cariteo, Corvino, Francesco and Angelo Colocci. 
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Pontano, Compatre, Poderico, Altilius, Sannazaro, Giovanni Pardo, 
Chariteo, Girolamo Carbone (1465-1528), Marino Tomacelli (1429-1515), 
Marullus, the Acquaviva brothers (Andrea Matteo and Belisario (1464— 
1528)), Tristano Caracciolo (1437-c. 1528), Crisostomo Colonna, Galateo 
(Antonio de Ferrarriis), Franceschello Marchese (1440-1517), Elisio 
Calenzio and Summonte. This is a minimal list, the core group around 
which many other humanists can be placed. We can construct the follow- 
ing profile of this group using the criteria of profession, education, place 
of birth, and social class. 


Most of the members of this group were in the service of the Aragonese gov- 
ernment, in Naples and in Southern Italy, some as secretaries, diplomats, or 
other political roles, and others as tutors of various members of the royal fam- 
ily. In other words, the academy served as the main intellectual ‘home’ for these 
humanists, and not as a peripheral supplement of intellectual enrichment, as 
was the case for other academies, the majority of whose members also taught 
in the university of that city (as in the Pomponian academy in Rome). Most of 
the members were devoted exclusively to Latin culture and writing, apart from 
two humanists, Sannazaro and Chariteo, who write both in Latin and in the 
vernacular (volgare). 

Despite some consistency in profession, there are broad dissimilarities in 
educational background evident from these lists. There are those who acquired 
a religious education, such as Altilio and Crisostomo Colonna, and those 
with a university education, such as Calenzio in law, Galateo in medicine, and 
Pontano in Greek and astrology. Many other academy members had no formal 
higher education, but obtained a humanistic education from private lessons, 
either from Pontano himself or from other teachers. The academy members in 
that category include the Acquaviva brothers, Caracciolo, Federico Poderico, 
and Compatre. Thus, as Gothein affirmed, ‘Per appartenere a questo circolo 
era quasi più necessario essere un uomo addestrato alla pratica della vita che 
un dotto'?? (In order to belong to this circle it was almost more essential to be 
trained for practical life than to be a scholar). 

As in education, there is, at the outset, a considerable variation in birthplace. 
Perusal of the lists indicates that part of the core group, including Pontano 
himself, was not originally from Naples, and that another part was not even 
from Italy. Focusing, however, on the last years of the fifteenth century, when 
the academy had become more established, we see that a high percentage of 


23 Gothein 1915, 256. 
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the active members were already Neapolitans. Among them are Caracciolo, 
Sannazaro and Summonte. 

We find an important group of humanists of Greek origin active in Naples; 
among them, in the core group of the academy, we mentioned Marullus. In 
other sources consulted, however, additional names of Greek humanists 
appeared, such as Theodore Gaza (ca. 1398-1475) of Salonica and Manilio 
Rallo. Many of the Greeks who fled to Italy after the fall of Constantinople 
came to Naples. The humanists among them were rather well accepted in 
Pontano's circle. This attitude contrasts with the general atmosphere among 
the intellectuals in Italy, which was hostile towards the Greek immigrants 
and to what they represented.?^ The most cogent example is the Florentine 
humanist Poliziano's (1454-94) attack against Marullo.2 Pontano himself was 
quite critical of contemporary Greeks, their language, and their education, 
and claimed that it was preferable to study ancient Greek literature in Italy 
rather than in Greece. And yet he accepted these and other foreign humanists 
into the academy in his characteristic hospitable manner. The same welcome 
was applied to the Spanish humanists, such as Pardo and Chariteo, who were 
gradually integrated into the Neapolitan intellectual scene. 

The Accademia Pontaniana, then, appears to have been a meeting point 
and an intellectual center of gravity for varied humanistic groups from within 
Italy and without. 

As the variety of origins suggests the political-demographic movement 
then current, so do the new and differing class alliances of the membership, 
and class mobility generally, reflect other enormous socio-political changes of 
the period. The rise of Aragonese rule in the fifteenth century led to a drastic 
decline in the status of the traditional Neapolitan nobility. This new situation 
engendered a new motivation for the nobility to acquire a higher educa- 
tion, especially in the study of law,26 in the hope this would improve their 
status, if not actually open up the possibility of employment in the service 
of the king.?” Investigation of the names that appear in the core group of the 
academy reveals the presence of various classes: the city nobility, the barons 


24 Santoro 1974, IV**: 371. 

25 Gothein 1915, 19-21. For a more detailed discussion of the conflict between Poliziano and 
Marullo see below, chapter three, pp. 108-9. 

26 For a description and analysis of the creation of a new intellectual social group, subs- 
tituting the traditional nobility, see De Frede 1957. 

27 Another possible motivation of the nobility’s turning to intellectual studies is, according 
to Mario Santoro, to learn from the past something concerning the present, which had 
become insecure and incomprehensible. See Santoro 1974, 1v **: 317. 
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and the new nobility, as well as the Neapolitan bourgeoisie. For example, 
Caracciolo was from the city nobility, but lost power with the rise of Alfonso; 
the Acquaviva brothers were representatives of the Neapolitan barons, a factor 
evident in their humanistic works. Enrico Poderico, Compatre, and Sannazaro, 
in contrast, are from the bourgeois class. We do not find members from the 
common class although, as Gothein stresses,28 they were the subject of many 
academic discussions. 

As a result, a variety of approaches in the social philosophy of the various 
members might be expected. Yet this diverse group of learned men was uni- 
fied by a special friendship. A key to the vital role played by such friendships 
is indicated by the use of epithets indicative of the social and intellectual inti- 
macy of each of the members. More specifically, in the various lists of academy 
members, we note that certain titles recur. 

An examination of their frequency and significance suggests the conclu- 
sions outlined below. The titles appearing repeatedly are: 


a) Sodales, which indicates membership in a common association as well 
as a certain comradeship and intimacy binding the members. This title, 
which becomes very common in the later academies as an indication of 
membership, also appears in the early humanist academies.?? 

b) Alumnus, referring to a pupil who is similar to a child.°° 


28 Gothein 1915, 91-101. 

29 This title appears in reference to the Accademia Pontaniana a number of times. For 
example: In Marullo's epigram, discussed later, forwarded ‘Ad sodales, and in Pontano's 
Hendecasyllables 1, 10, in which he invites a few humanists, whom he calls ‘sodales’ to 
celebrate together the return to Naples of the humanist Marchese: ‘Quid non pro reduci 
libens amico persolvam? Puer, i, voca sodales Albinum, Elisiumque, Compaterque, Et dul- 
cem Altilium, bonum Marullum ad coenam veniant (italics mine). (English translation 
taken from Pontano 2006, 27: “Now what would I not spend at the return of sucha friend? 
Boy, go bid the comrades, Elisius, Albinus and Compater and sweet Altilius and good 
Marullus to come to dinner”) We find this title also in regard to Pomponio Leto’s academy 
in Rome, for example, in Lazzaralli’s Fasti in which he describes the ‘sweet friendship’ 
between the members of the academy in Rome: ‘Est ubi nunc vatum dulce sodalitium 
sepias hospitium parat’: Angela Fritsen, ‘Lodovico Lazzarelli’s Fasti christianae religionis: 
Recipient and Context of an Ovidian poem, Myricae: Essays on Neo-Latin Literature in 
Honor of Jozef IJsewijn, eds G. Tournoy and D. Sacré, (Leuven, 2000). 

30 Asin the case of Galateo’s letter to Crisostomo Colonna after the death of Pontano's son 
in which Galateo lists Pontano's alumni who can act as a consolation: ‘Consulantur etiam 
Pontani orbitatem alumni quos, etsi non vili semine genuerit, mentis tamen et doctrinae 
illis fecundis seminibus et fovit et aluit': Ferrariis 1959, 101—103. (italics mine). 
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c) Auditores, or listeners, in the sense of those participating in the lessons 
of a certain teacher or learned man. This title frequently appears in the 
humanists’ writings when relating to the ‘Pontaniana’ academy.8! 

d) Amici or friends, people who enjoy one another's company. 


In all the documents relating to the ‘Pontaniana’ circle, this last title, which 
emphasizes the ideal relationship among its members, is the most common. 
It refers not to any institutional aspect,?? but rather to a basic pre-institutional 
state existing among the academy members. 

As I have suggested, a consideration of the titles that recur, and their degree 
of frequency, among participants in the academy meetings may well indi- 
cate some essential elements concerning the group's self-definition. We have 
found, on one hand, a primary sign in belonging to an association or institu- 
tion in which Pontano's figure is essential as 'teacher' to the members, usually 
entitled his ‘students’. On the other hand, we are led to understand through the 
epithets applied that the defining element of the group is the friendship that 
bonds its members. 

This title was used also by Ficino in his “catalogue of my friends" (amicorum 
nostrorum catalogus) which, as he mentions when explaining the composition 
of this list, included also people whom he viewed mainly as students of his.33 
This type of friendship has the characteristics that approach an ideal notion of 
friendship. The meetings of the academy were outside the "utilitarian" realm 
and enabled a relationship which was based on the enjoyment of spending 
time together and the exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

It should be pointed out that, in addition to this strong friendship among 
the members (explicitly promoted and encouraged by Pontano), the human- 
ists' writings make clear reference to Pontano as a central figure hierarchically 
superior to all others. Expressions of respect and love for the figure of such 
lofty stature are widespread. After Pontano's death, for instance, Galateo in his 


31 For example, Galateo also gives this title to the participants in Pontano's academy: 
‘Praecesserunt ex auditoribus Pontanum...’: ibid. (italics mine). This term also appears 
in Pontano’s dialogues, as at the beginning of the Antonius: ‘. . . auditores vero ipsos magis 
voluptatis cuiusdam eorum quae a se dicantur plenos domum dimittere quam certos 
rerum earum quae in quaestione versentur .. ': Pontano 1943, 49: 11-13 (italics mine). 

32 Another title that can be found for the Roman academy of Pomonio Leto, but does not 
appear in connection with the Pontaniana academy, and has an institutional reference is 
the term ‘academicos’ for example: ‘Inclamat tum M. Barbus Sancti Marci cardinalis, nos 
non academicos esse, sed foedatores Academiae... Vetres academicos sequebamur.. ' 
(Platina 1914, 389). 

33 See Hankins1991, 442-3. 
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letter to Girolamo Carbone laments the passing of ‘a wise, loved and most pre- 
cious old man, the originator of our academy’.34 Some call him ‘Gran Pontano’, 
others ‘il mio gran Pontano'?5 

Pontano himself took on this role, albeit not always humbly. In his Aegidius 
he describes himself as one who cultivated the liberal arts and sciences, 
cherished by excellent youngsters and elderly men who praised him for his 
honesty, belief and good deeds.?6 At times, Pontano's dealings with the other 
members of the academy even had a provocatively arrogant aspect. Sannazaro 
describes in a letter how Pontano would to turn to them saying: 'Omini di 
paglia, e voi che fate'?37 (Men of straw, what are you doing?) 

Moreover, as we will see, one of the means of expressing friendship among 
the members of the Accademia Pontaniana, such as Galateo,38 Summonte, 
Sannazaro, Belisario Acquaviva, Crisostomo Colonna, Pietro Gravina, Girolamo 
Carbone,?? Altilio and Chariteo?? is manifested by the exchange of letters 
between them during the periods in which they were absent from Naples, 
as often occurred among them. Interestingly, although Pontano himself fre- 
quently traveled, he did not participate in these correspondences. As a diplo- 
mat he corresponded with politicians, but as a humanist he communicated 
quite infrequently through letters with humanists from other cities. Pontano's 
main means of direct communication with his fellow Neapolitan humanists 
was clearly through the 'face to face' encounters and in a more indirect way 
through his literary writings. 

Thus we see that the Accademia Pontaniana is founded on a primary rela- 
tionship of strong friendship which bound the participants, augmented by the 
factor of the powerful personality of its leader. This created a solid structure 
which held up the academy. In comparing between this academy and others 
one should also take into consideration these 'backstage' elements of friend- 
ship and leadership and the interaction between them. 

Creating a list of the participants of a specific sodality is essential for the 
study of that circle. As we saw above, a list can be a mode of defining a spe- 


34 Ferrariis 1959, 117. 

35 Percopo 1938, 11. 

36 Pontano 1943, 245: 17-25. 

37 Sannazaro 1961 387. 

38 One of the most prolific letter writer among the academy members whose letters are cited 
in this study is Antonio de Ferrariis. See his book of epistles: Ferrarriis (Galateo) 1959. 

39 See below elaborated discussion on a letter exchange between Belisario Acquaviva, 
Summonte, Colonna and Gravina in Chapter Four, pp. 154-8. 

40 See correspondence between Altilio and Chariteo Vat. Lat. 2874, c. 8-9, also printed 
in vol. 1 of Percopo 1892, ccxcii. 

41 See, for example, Gabotto 1890. 
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cific group, or more precisely, the common denominator of a number of lists 
can lead us to the definition of the core group of a sodality. Yet, at the same 
time, as pointed out above, a list can also denote an infinite aspect of the 
group. Therefore, a list such as that mentioned above of Minieri Riccio (which 
includes 202 names) teaches us more about the Accademia Pontaniana as a 
significant link in a network of humanists than as a circumscribed group. In 
order to define a fixed group, a list requires a framework, which, as suggested in 
Amedeo Quondam's? analysis of the Academy, will ideally contain the param- 
eters of space, time and ceremony. 

The following is an attempt to reconstruct the Accademia Pontaniana on the 
basis of these parameters. 


I: The Spatial Parameter: Neapolitan Contexts 


During these past few years new studies have emerged which examine the 
social history of Early Modern Italy (with an emphasis on Florence) through a 
spatial perspective.^^ Yet, this spatial historical approach has not been devel- 
oped in regard to Renaissance Naples.4> The special attention that Florence, 
has received on the level of spatial and architectural analysis can be attributed 
to Florence's outstanding artistic production in areas of fresco and architec- 
ture which demands the use of visual or spatial language. For example, Robert 
Pane presents Naples' architecture with the following apologetic introduction: 
“If in the main center of liveliness — that is Florence - the traces of genius were 
noticeable more in the artistic creation than in that humanistic, in Naples, 
importer of both artists as well as humanists, the prevalent tone is certainly 
that of the latter"^9 However, an examination of Neapolitan humanists’ writ- 
ings leads us to the conclusion that the spatial aspect was significant for them. 
Alfonso 11’s contribution plays a major role in their considerations. 


42 See Introduction, p. 10. 

43 See Quondam 1982, 829. 

44 While Richard Trexler's works in the 1980s can be considered an important step in the 
development of the notion that space in Renaissance Florence had meaning, the recent 
volume Renaissance Florence: A Social History (Crum & Paoletti 2006), has offered us a 
helpful summary of the major areas of Florentine Renaissance studies that have applied 
aspatial approach during these past years. 

45 A significant exception to these generalizations is: Hersey 1969. A recent collection of 
essays that may be announcing a new direction of historiography in which the spatial 
parameter is present also in studies on Southern Italy is Calaresu & Hills, 2013. 

46 See Pane, 1974, IV*: 325. 
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In their written works the humanists emphasize Alfonso 11’s architec- 
tural and spatial enterprise for the city. Pontano himself, in his De bello nea- 
politano says: 


In our own time Alfonso, son of Ferdinand, having extended the walls 
towards the east and north, strengthened and beautified that part of the 
city with thick walls of piperno. But these things were only the beginning 
of what I know he had in mind to do.” 


Galateo, in an epitaph praises the same Alfonso 11 as following: 


Everyone knew how great you were, Alfonso, in building fortifications, in 
restoring churches, in ornamenting houses. . .48 


A particularly interesting expression of this point of view of Naples during 
the Renaissance can be found in a letter written by Pietro Summonte, one 
of the central figures of the Accademia Pontaniana, editor of Pontano’s works, 
who, as we will see in the following chapters, had an important role in continu- 
ing the academy after the death of Pontano. In 1523 Marcantonio Michiel,*9 a 
Venetian humanist and senator, lover of the arts, decided to write an historical 
work on the figurative arts. In the process of collecting material for this future 
book, Michiel wrote to Pietro Summonte, whom he had met during a visit in 
Naples in 1519, asking him for information regarding Naples — “of those things 
that belong to the art of painting, sculpture, architecture, and monuments of 
the esteemed antiquity" Although Michiel abandoned the idea of publish- 
ing this work, due to its similarity to Vasari's "Lives" published during those 
same years, Summonte's description furnished to Michiel of the situation of 
Neapolitan architecture of that period serves as an important document for 
us: he includes an overview until his day, indicating the innovation initiated 
by Alfonso t1, unsuccessfully, as it was terminated prematurely by his death: 


47 “Nostra vero aetate Alphonsus Ferdinandi filius, prolato ad solis ortum, atque septen- 
trionem pomaerio, et munivit eam partem urbis, et illustravit erectis ingentis crassitudi- 
nis muris piperino e lapide, quamquam inchoasse videri solum potest id, quod nos ipsi 
scimus animo illum destinasse" (Pontano 1769, 146—147. Translation taken from: Hersey 
1973, 22). 

48 “Qualis eras in extruendis arcibus, qualis in instraurandis templis, qualis in ornandis 
domibus...omnes noverunt" ( Ferrariis 1868, 158. Translation taken from: Hersey 1973, 22). 

49 On Marcantonio Michiel see: Nicolini 1925, 1-98. 
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In this city, until this present day, as Your Highness had the possibility of 
seeing when you were here, we do not have buildings worth mentioning. 
The grand hall of Castelnuovo is certainly a great work (of art), but it is 
Catalan ... During our times the master king Alfonso 11, may his memory 
be blessed, dedicated much to the construction of great things, that had 
not the iniquitous fortune forced him so quickly away from his throne, 
no doubt he would have adorned this city in the most excellent manner.5° 


After injecting this sad apology, Summonte then continues to describe an exist- 
ing urban plan for Naples launched by Alfonso 11 but never carried out. The 
plan, according to Summonte, consisted of building large straight streets that 
would run from one part of the city to the other (“da muro a muro della città”), 
removing all unequal arcades, corners and curves (bumps), the particular signs 
of medieval Naples — the enclaves of the old dominant classes. Not content 
merely with the purity of Renaissance geometry and its incumbent politics, 
Alfonso 11’s plan envisioned Naples becoming the cleanest city in Europe, not 
to speak of other places in the world (“la più necta e polita città — aliarum pace 
dixerim — di tutta Europa”).5! In addition, a large temple was to be constructed 
with the scope of providing a fitting burial there for all the descendents of the 
Aragonese kings. 

And finally the plan projected the construction of a large building next to 
the Castello Novo in which all stores would be assembled in one covered area 
(in modern urban centers — a gallery or mall), so as not to have to run in the 
rain from one place to another (“ad tal non bisognasse alli negozianti andare in 
diversi lochi, ma che potessero expedire qualsivoglia loro negozio, senza patire 
pioggia e sole e senza faticare troppo la corpo in qua e in là").52 

Summonte's description expresses the dissatisfaction of the cultured class 
of that period with the actual architectural and urban situation, and at the 
same time it conveys the existence of a plan, in all likelihood known not only 
to Summonte himself but also to his circle, which envisioned a major change, 


50 “In questa città fino al tempo presente, come Vostra Signoria possette vedre quando fo 
qua, non avemo avuto edificio degno di nominarsi. La sala grande del Castelnuovo è 
pur grande opera; ma è cosa catalana... Ad tempi nostri lo signor re Alfonso secondo 
di felicissima memoria, fo tanto dedito alla fabrica e cupido di far cose grandi, che, se la 
iniqua fortuna non lo avesse deturbato così presto dal suo solio, senza dubbio averi som- 
mamente ornata questa città” Ibid., 171. ( Summonte's letter to Michiel Marcantonio is 
brought in: Ibid., 151-176). 

51 Ibid.,171 

52 Ibid.,172. 
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both on an aesthetic level (“bellezza della equalità”), as well as on a practical 
one. Unlike other utopian spatial visions which existed during that period, this 
project was presented as an actual urban plan which was not realized in large 
part for political reasons. 

The active involvement of the Neapolitan humanists in the architectural 
and urban planning of the city justifies an investigation of the “Accademia 
Pontaniana” itself as participant in the spatial and architectural conception of 
Naples. In fact, the following examination of the various structures chosen by 
Pontano for his learned meetings reveals a developed spatial perception. 

James Hankins, in his article “Humanist Academies and the Platonic 
Academy of Florence," divides the fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century liter- 
ary sodalities into three different types according to the locations of the meet- 
ings: the “house academies” which were comprised of intellectual meetings 
in one of the scholar’s homes in order to consult on a matter of mutual inter- 
est; the “court academies” which were occasional social, only semi-intellectual 
gatherings of the elite; and the “garden or villa academies”. 

A study of the Neapolitan intellectual scene during the Aragonese period, in 
its different phases, indicates that it utilized all three kinds of locations®* and 
yet others, gradually shifting from the more public space of the court to that 
more personal of the private home or villa. 

During the period when Naples was under the rule of its first Aragonese 
king, Alfonso the Magnanimous (1443-58), intellectual gatherings took place 
in the royal library.5° In an oration of Adamo di Montaldo we hear how Alfonso 
would retire after dinner to the library and there he would listen to the liter- 
ary and historical discussions of learned men.59 Alfonso's interest in humanist 
texts was expressed both in his important collection of manuscripts as well 
as in the humanists that he gathered around him. That literary interest was 
carefully noted by the humanists of the period. Alfonso’s attachment to books 
is described vividly in Pontano’s De principe, forwarded to the king’s grand- 
son Alfonso 11. Among its expressions were the daily readings aloud of ancient 
texts by the humanist Antonio Beccadelli (Panormita) (1394-1471) which took 


53 Hankins 20n. 

54 Thisistrue only from the point of view of the location and not of the social group. We do 
not find meetings of the social elite in the Aragonese court of Naples, as Hankins himself 
specifies in his article, but we find humanists meeting on the premises of the royal court. 

55  Alfonso’s important library is described in detail in the volumes of: De Marinis 4 vols. 
1945-47, and 2 vols. of supplement 1969. 

56 See Bentley 1987, 57, who refers to Adamo di Montaldo’s oration edited in De Marinis 
1945-1947, I: 225-27. 
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place in the Neapolitan royal court, or the king’s “portable library" — a collec- 
tion of manuscripts which accompanied him on his various expeditions and 
which were housed in a special tent.5” Moreover, according to Paolo Giovio's 
Elogio dei Letterati Illustri, Pontano had chosen Naples as his destination, when 
escaping his home town of Cerreto, because *he knew that here, after the foun- 
dation of a famous library due to the generous interest of King Alfonso, litera- 
ture would become very highly considered."58 

After Alfonso's death and during the rule of Ferrante (1458-94), the gather- 
ings were no longer limited to a few humanists in the court; they were opened 
up to a larger public, and began to develop into what we later clearly distin- 
guish as an academy. While Alfonso had indisputable intellectual interests, 
Ferrante had a clear social vision, a possible explanation for the fact that it was 
only during Ferrante's rule that this smaller intellectual circle opened up to 
Neapolitan society.59 

The first stage of this expanded meeting centered on the humanist 
Panormita. Those meetings took place out of doors,5° under the arcades close 
to Panormita's home, as we read in Pontano's dialogue Antonius®! (1491): 


This, I say, is the Portico in which that most companionable of all old 
men used to sit. Learned men and nobles as well gathered in consider- 
able numbers. He himself because he lived nearby was the first to be 
seen here in the interval while the “Senate”® as he liked to call it was 


57 See Pontano 1952, 1034. 

58 “Aveva saputo che qui, dopo la fondazione di una célèbre biblioteca per il generoso inter- 
esse di re Alfonso, la letteratura era molto considerata". From: Giovio 2006, 139. 

59 Here we should note that the model of a harmonious relationship between government 
and academy, as that which we find between the Aragonese kings and the Accademia 
Pontaniana was not necessarily the prevailing model in other cases of early Italian acad- 
emies (see example of the first phase of Pomponio Leto's academy described in D'Amico 
1983, 89-112). A number of studies have devoted special attention to the close relationship 
between the Aragonese rule and the humanistic culture in Naples, in particular: Santoro 
1974; Ryder 1976; Bentley 1988. For an example of another type of relationship between 
academy and political institution, see the discussion on Ficino's academy and the Medici: 
Fubini 1984; Field 1988. 

60 While Alfonso was alive, Panormita led learned gatherings that took place in the Royal 
library. After Alfonso's death, Panormita's meetings moved to a public setting. 

61 The dialogue Antonius was written, according to Salvatore Monti, not before 1482-83 and 
published while Pontano was still alive, in 1491. (Monti 1962-63, 283). 

62 The meetings around Panormita were often called ‘Senatus’. 
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assembling, either jesting with passersby or chanting something to him- 
self for his own amusement.83 


We find an additional reference to those meetings in a letter written by Galateo 
(Antonio de Ferrarriis) (1444-1517) to Ermolao Barbaro (1453-93). In contrast 
to the citation above, however, here he offers a negative evaluation of a typical 
conversation during the period when academy meetings took place ‘under the 
Arch’ [sub Arcu]: 


He took part with us, as you know, in what was then the Neapolitan 
Academy under the Arch. It was usually affirmed that the dialecticians 
and philosophers argued for the most part about frivolous and ridiculous 
subjects, that if the shoemakers would understand what they were say- 
ing, they would cover them with the forms of the shoes.54 


This stage, then, consisting primarily® of discussions open to all passersby, is 
characterized by a lack of structure and rules, and an openness both architec- 
turally and intellectually. 

After Panormita’s death the second stage begins, focusing on the figure 
of Pontano. This stage can be defined as the beginning of the Accademia 
Pontaniana: it is oriented toward a self-definition manifested in a more closed 
structure in architecture®® as well as in institution. 


63 ‘Haec, inquam, illa est Porticus in qua sedere solebat ille senum omnium festivissimus. 
Conveniebant autem docti viri nobilesque item homines sane multi. Ipse, quod in proximo 
habitaret, primus hic conspici, interim, dum Senatus, ut ipse usurpabat, cogeretur, aut 
iocans cum praetereuntibus, aut secum aliquid succinens, quo animum oblectaret’: 
Pontano 1943, 50: 18-23 (my italics). Translation: Pontano 2012, 125. 

64 X 'Versabatur nobiscum, ut scis, in ea quae eo tempore erat sub Arcu neapolitana Academia; 
solebat dicere dialecticos ac philosophos plerumque in re tam frivola et ridicula rixari, 
quod, si sutores verba intelligerent, eos calceamentorum formulis obruerent': Ferrariis 
1959, 93. 

65 We do know of other meetings that took place in the Pliniana, the villa Panormita 
received as a present from King Alfonso. Pontano, in his De principe describes a conversa- 
tion Panormita held with a group of people in that villa. Pontano 1952, 1044. 

66 Itis interesting to note how, as the notion of the ‘academy’ evolves, serious discussions 
come to be related to a closed architectural structure. In Francesco Furini's fresco in the 
Sala degli Argenti of the Palazzo Pitti, for example, an outdoor casual meeting of the 
Platonic Academy is depicted. In it, one figure points to the Villa of Carreggi, as if to imply: 
let us enter that closed space, where we can have a real philosophical debate. 
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During this period the meetings take place in a variety of locations, all 
linked to Pontano personally. Yet it is significant that the gatherings around 
Pontano do not completely lose the notion of the open air. In each structure 
utilized both the interior as well as the exterior are of value, and Panormita’s 
form of ‘outdoor’ meetings do not completely disappear. Pontano’s circle 
adopted both the ‘house academy’ as well as the ‘garden or academy’ and in 
addition, a unique type of academy was introduced by Pontano himself — ‘the 
Chapel Academy’. On the one hand, it is related to the most intimate aspect of 
Pontano as an individual, and on the other hand, it introduces the notion of a 
temple into the idea of the academy. 

Pontano's house on via dei Tribunali was known as “Torre d’Arco”,67 as it 
was composed of four arches open on the main road.$8 According to Percopo, 
Pontano received it from Ferrante in 1469 and rebuilt it.9? The dialogue Aegidius"? 
(1501) opens with a description of this house. It tells of two strangers who reach 
Naples in search of Pontano’s house; in the course of their exploration,” they 
offer a concrete visual image of a ‘tall square tower rising over an intersection, 
in the most noble area of the city’.”? It is there that the discussions constitut- 
ing the dialogue occur. This reference, prefacing the dialogue, to the ‘place’ of 
the intellectual gatherings emphasizes the importance of this dimension in 
Pontano’s eyes. We might consider it as the inception of the concept of a ‘fixed 
place, which Michele Rak sees as one of the ‘common rules of the academic 
meetings’ (‘regole correnti delle adunanze accademiche’).” 

Yet, the continuation of the text offers us an interesting identification 
between building and man, between the ‘fixed meeting place’ and Pontano. 


67 Capasso 1892. Ferrajoli disagrees with Capasso as to what building on Via Tribunali can be 
identified as Pontano’s house. See Ferrajoli 1981, 162-75. 

68 DeDivitiis 2009, 111. 

69 Percopo 1936, 116-250, 140-1. See also: Ferrajoli 1964 & 1978. 

70 According to Salvatore Monti, the dialogue Aegidius was written in 1501 and published 
with the Actius and the Asinus in 1507. (Monti 1962—63, 290-296). 

71 B. Capasso probably had this description in mind when saying the following: “certo 
è che a chi entrava in città da Porta Capuana la torre, antico monumento della Napoli 
greco-romana, si offriva maestosa e notevole" (p. 98). (Certainly, for whoever entered the 
city through Porta Capuana, the tower, an ancient monument of Greek-Roman Naples, 
appeared majestic and conspicuous), even though the palazzo is not located close to 
the gate. 

72 See Pontano 1943, 245: 4-8. 

73 This formulation appears in an article that could serve as an interesting source of com- 
parison, concerning discussion groups in seventeenth century Naples. See Rak 1994, 960. 
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The visitors, after finding the building, in order to verify the identity of the 
edifice, read out an inscription on the house: 


Heir, successor, master of this house, whoever you will be, do not be 
ashamed, do not be displeased with the old master who prepared this 
for you. He honored literature, he cherished the good arts and he paid 
respect to kings. Young men of good character, old men of good character 
respected him, and they had regard for their master’s integrity, loyalty 
and good character, for such was Giovano Pontano, a relic of olden days. 
He lived as his own man, and for the muses... .”4 


In fact, just as this ‘house Academy’ is associated strongly with the figure of 
Pontano, many other ‘house Academies’ that will be described in this study 
will be associated with the figure of the ‘head of the academy’.”> Moreover, it 
is interesting that the references of gatherings at Pontano's house do not nec- 
essarily imply the ‘inside’ of his house. Meetings outside Pontano’s house are 
mentioned in his De Sermone, when describing a situation of various academy 
members sitting outside, watching the passers-by and at times also discussing 
issues relevant to what they see or hear.7$ 

Torre d'Arco was not Pontano's only abode. Some of the Accademia 
Pontaniana meetings were held in Pontano's villa in Antignano, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vomero overlooking the city of Naples.” This villa, where, accord- 
ing to Pontano, the nymph Antiniana dwelled, is praised often in Pontano's 
writings?? as a place of inspiration where he gleaned much joy in gardening. 
The meeting Alessandro d'Alessandro opens his Geniales Dies with, begins 
with the words: "Giovano Pontano would often invite us to the most pleasant 


74 Pontano 1943, 245: "Haeres, successor, dominus harunce aedium quiqui futurus es, net 
e ne pudeat veteris neu pigeat domini has qui sibi paravit. Coluit is litteras, coluit artis 
bonas, coluit et reges; culuerunt eum probi ivvenes, sense probi; probaveruntet domini 
integritatem, fidem, mores animi bonos, etenim talis fuit Iovianus Pontanus, prisci 
reliquiae temporis. Vixit ipse et sibi et musis, ... (sic vivas ipse et tibi et tuis, sic liberi 
superent. Qui si lapidi huic iniuriam iniurius feceris, irati dii sint tibi"). 

75 Unlike Hankins who refers in his article to the home of one of the scholars as a meeting 
place between equals who come together to ask and give advice, I find that most often the 
host of the *house Academy" is considered the “head of the academy”. 

76 See Pontano 2002, 322; 343 (book 4, chp. 3). 

77 . There is a vast bibliography relating to the concept of the villa in the Renaissance. See, for 
example: Michelacci 2004, 26, n. 4. For an extensive discussion on Pontano's villa, and on 
the variety of sources that mention this place, see Percopo 1926: 221-39. 

78 See, for example: Pontano 1943, 248: 14-8; ‘De amore coniugali’, 11, 4, in: Pontano 1902, ii: 
143-45. 
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of gardens, where he had his little home (aediculas), in our Naples."?? The loca- 
tion indicated here emphasizes the gardens and minimizes the architectural 
structure by calling it a ‘small house’. This description is therefore most prob- 
ably that of the gardens of Villa Antiniana. 

We also associate the scene in Pontano's dialogue Asinus,®° portraying a 
conversation among four academy members as they walk toward Pontano’s 
villa, the Antiniana. The scene ends with Pontano’s welcome: 


Yes, and you can imagine with what pleasure I embrace you in this villa 
of mine — You, my most dear friends and the students of our Muses. [It 
was] with the same pleasure that in all these days, closed in solitude, I 
contemplated on celestial matters. And it will be most pleasant to share 
with you the results of this contemplation, since you scholars are already 
interested in the same topics.8! 


The Villa Antiniana is further associated with the notion of hospitality in 
Pontano’s Baiae, in a poem directed to Suardinus Suardus: “Thus our Patulcis 
and Antiniana / Welcome you ever with rosy wreaths” (12-13).82 Here, as in 
other poems of Pontano, the villa is personified by the figure of the nymph 
Antiniana. 

Other members of the Accademia Pontaniana mention this villa as well 
in their written works. For example, Sannazaro, in his Arcadia refers to the 
villa Antiniana as one of his memories of Naples. “And next to this, the fruitful 
mountain set above the city, and for me no little graced by the memory of the 
fragrant rose gardens of the beauteous Antiniana, the most celebrated Nymph 
of my renowned Pontano”. (Arcadia X1, 4 )83 


79  “Accersebat plerunque nos in hortos amoenissimos, ubi aediculas habebat, Iovianus 
Pontanus in nostra Partenope.” (D'Alessandro 1522, ir). 

80 According to Salvatore Monti the Asinus was written approximately in 1490 and pub- 
lished in 1507. (Monti 1963-63, 304). 

81 “Ego vero amicissimos homines, ac Musarum nostrarum alumnos, ea voluptate his in hortis 
accipio amplectorque, qua coelestis res diebus his in hac ipsa solitudine vel magis secessu 
sum contemplatus, siquidem contemlationis ipsius communicatio cum studiosis rerum 
earundem viris is profecto fructus est etiam suavissimus" (Pontano 1943, 308: 31-6) (italics 
mine). 

82 Pontano 2006 (11: 37) 186. See also below chp. 4. 

83 “..E appresso a questo, il fruttifero monte sovraposto a la città, e a me non poco grazioso 
per memoria degli odoriferi roseti de la bella Antiniana, celebratissima ninfa del mio gran 
Pontano.” (Sannazaro 1990, 193-94. English translation taken from Sannazaro 1966, 118). 
See also chapter 4, p. for a description of how the next generation of accademici ponta- 
niani, who are not connected physically, any more, with the Villa Antiniana, as they now 
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References to the Villa Antiniana focus upon its gardens, which are elab- 
orated both in a botanical as well as a mythological language, especially 
in Pontano’s De hortis hesperidum. 

Pontano’s villas were associated with the notion of a humanist sodality, 
even if they took place after Pontano’s death. An additional villa owned by 
Pontano, though but not mentioned often by Pontano scholars, was located on 
the island of Ischia.84 In 1473, while Pontano was on the island of Ischia for an 
official role, he bought a villa with a fruit garden in which there was a spring 
with thermal water. In 1497 he gave the villa to his servant Jacopo Ferrara, as 
a sign of gratitude, with the request to keep the name Pontano. We do not 
know of any fifteenth century sources that makes reference to social or intel- 
lectual gatherings that took place on the grounds of his villa on Ischia during 
Pontano's life time. The situation is different when it comes to later sources. 
For example, in a sixteenth century scientific work of the Neapolitan “filosofo 
e medico” Giulio Iasolino, Pontano's villa is associated with the “cenacolo del 
dottissimo e singular Pontano”85. We assume that Iasolino relates to the gar- 
den connected to Pontano’s villa in terms of a “cenacolo” he has in mind the 
gatherings that took place in this villa in Ischia, after Pontano’s death, organized 
by Vittoria Colonna, in which various accademici Pontaniani participated.8$ 

A third locale for some of the meetings that Pontano held was the cap- 
pella, which he termed his tempietto,87 and in which his wife was buried, 
and later his daughter Lucia and two sons: Lucio and Lucillo. Liliana Monti 
Sabia sees this structure as a shrine to Pontano's family feelings ("sacrario dei 
suoi affetti familiari").59 By inviting the academy members into the heart of 
his family sentiment he demonstrates the intimacy, friendship and trust he 
holds for this group of friends. For example, in the opening of his De prudentia 
(1508) Pontano indicates that in “this small holy place" (Sacellum) he and his 
friends Tristano Caracciolo and Francesco Poderico discussed themes such as 
‘happiness’ and ‘prudence’.®9 


meet in other villas or locations, still remain connected to the memory of the essence of 
the original Accademia Pontaniana which is represented by the Antiniana. 

84 Percopo 1938, 107; Iacono 1996, 36. 

85 Iasolino1588, 335-36. 

86 See below in chapter four which describes various sodalities in southern Italy, in which 
there was an significant input on the part of accademici Pontaniani. 

87 See Filangieri 1926. 

88 Liliana Monti Sabia, “Prolusione’, in: Garzya 2004, 15. 

89 Inhis De prudentia he refers explicitly to discussions that he had with these friends in the 
sacellum in the following instances: Pontano 1508, fol. 3r: (Lib. 1); and fol. 95r: (Lib. 5). 
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The building itself is a curious one in which to hold colloquia. Architecturally, 
the cappella, which still exists today, is a severe box-shaped Renaissance build- 
ing of dark, squared stone, covered with inscriptions, memorial tablets of the 
family members buried in the chapel, and one external wall with inscriptions 
of political and moral maxims. 

Reference to this chapel by various visitors to Naples during the late fifteenth 
century and early sixteenth century reveals their enthusiastic reception of this 
site, both for its architectural aspect as well as the content of the inscriptions. 

Indeed, the diplomat and humanist Bernard Rucellai,9° in the opening of 
his letter to Roberto Acciaulo (1495), describing a discussion which took place 
at the Accademia Pontaniana, is standing in front of Pontano’s chapel while 
examining the inscriptions on it and its structure, and admiring it.9* Moreover, 
in a letter written in 1519 by the Venetian art lover MarcAntonio Michiel and 
directed to his close friend Antonio di Marsilio, found in Marino Sanudo’s dia- 
ries, Pontano’s chapel is mentioned as follows: 


I sent you a few headings and tumuli which I took (copied), in Naples, 
from Pontano’s Chapel, and that I've shown to my master Niccolo Tiepolo 
and to other friends.93 


The special architectural value of Pontano’s chapel is summarized in a study of 
Luigi Fusco, in the following paragraphs: 


The Pontaniana Chapel is an example of a structure which is civil as well 
as religious, in which the harmony of the proportions converge with 
the modern technology applied to constructive materials and with the 
configurative perfection of the Corinthian order of the portals, the win- 
dows, the epigraphs... (68-69) 

Due to Pontano’s cultural and artistic aims his chapel became part of 
the rising urban dimension of the Aragonese Naples, oriented towards 


go For a more detailed discussion on Bernardo Rucellai and his connection with the 
Accademia Pontaniana see chapter three, pages 33 ff. 

91 See: Burmannus 1727. 

92 In this letter, Bernardo Rucellai points out this cappella (with admiration) as the place 
in which he met Pontano, accompanied by a few students. The letter continues with the 
description of a learned conversation they had. Although not completely clear, the conti- 
nuity between the description of the meeting place and of the conversation itself seems 
to indicate that the conversation described in the letter took place in this cappella. 

93 Sanuto1890, 274 ( vol. 27). 

94 Fusco 2004. 
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the definition of a true and actual town planning scheme, ahead of its 
time, planned by Alfonso 11 but never carried out... (71-72) 


The structure of Pontano's tempietto, then, combines some of Pontano’s major 
ideals. Pontano the humanist — imitating classical architecture; Pontano the 
poet — presenting written texts in a direct way to a larger public of passers- 
by; and Pontano the politician, concerned with the urban planning of the city, 
both on the level of the individual structure as well as on a broader scale. 

We noted earlier that the inscriptions on the walls of the tempietto as 
well as Pontano’s signature on the floor functioned as a memorial. And like a 
memorial sculpture, the building with its inscriptions remain after the acad- 
emy vanishes. Thus we might add that Pontano not only leaves predominant 
traces regarding the literary culture of Naples, but also the architectural.95 
This interpretation confirms the approach brought by Manfredo Tafuri in his 
L'Architettura dell’umanesimo in which he searches for the similarities between 
the innovations of Humanism, as a literary movement, and those of fifteenth 
century architecture. Here, in this gesture of Pontano, in his invitation to the 
academy members to join him in the place of his mourning and sorrow, we see 
a further movement towards gathering together in a closed private space, as 
opposed to the open spaces in which these gatherings began. And in general, 
an examination of the academy in spatial terms makes us more aware of its 
function as a convergence of the ‘public realm’ with the ‘private realm'96 

How are we to understand this progression from an ostensibly more ‘public’ 
to a more ‘private’ domain? A movement toward self-definition seems evident 
here. As opposed to Panormita's times, when no attempt was made to define a 
specific point of view as representing that of the academy or to exclude other 
views as unacceptable, Pontano presents an articulated philosophy.9” Yet, 
while the later academies defined their main focus or philosophy through 
condensation into a motto and an impresa, the members of Pontano’s acad- 
emy defined themselves, to a large extent, through the figure of Pontano. This 
self-definition finds additional expression and substantiation in the location of 
the academy — in Pontano’s own home, villa and family burial place. The spatial 


95 Fora discussion on Pontano as the patron of his own sepulchral chapel see De Divitiis 
2009. 

96 Foran elaboration of the Accademia Pontaniana as a meeting place between two aspects 
of Pontano the ‘public realm’ and the ‘private realm’. See: Tateo 2010. 

97 For an examination of Pontano's philosophy see, for example: Grassi 1984; Kahn 1983; 
Weiss 1980. 

98 See Yates 1993, 10. 
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shift can be said to echo a further shift in procedure: this move from outdoors 
to indoors also involves a change in the main activity of the academy, from 
gatherings based solely on open public discussions to meetings which often 
involved the reading of texts aloud, clearly more amenable in a closed space. 

The descriptions of the various locations of the intellectual gatherings 
around Pontano lead one to wonder whether any of the meetings took place in 
the setting of a library — an essential location for intellectuals, as the case of the 
initial “indoor gathering” during the period of Alfonso Magnanimous which 
took place in the Royal library. It is, therefore, not surprising to find scholars 
discussing whether Pontano’s academy had any connection to a library. We find 
the early twentieth century Italian scholar Erasmo Percopo arguing against the 
French De Nolhac's claim?? that the Accademia Pontaniana had a library of its 
own.!0° According to Percopo, Pontano’s private library served as the academy's 
library, and he provides us with a list of forty nine books which comprise the 
catalogue of this private library.!° Although the use of a library is consistent 
with the shift indoors, I would claim that the library of greatest importance for 
Pontano was the library of the convent of San Domenico. As indicated in the 
biography of Pontano written by Calisto Fido at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Pontano spent two hours daily at the library of the convent of San 
Domenico. Thus, a library was rather a meeting place of the individual human- 
ists with the “auctores”)°2 than of the humanists among themselves. In fact, 
interestingly, after Pontano’s death, his friends — in this case, Summonte, as 
instructed by Colocci — deposited the manuscripts of his writings, one by one 
as they were printed, in the San Domenico library. Symbolically, we might say 
that Pontano has joined the “auctores”. 

So if we consider the contexts in which meetings actually occurred, those 
three very different architectural structures not only make direct reference to 
Pontano's ‘private’ sphere but also bring to mind three different yet relevant 
ancient stuctures: 


Pontano’s home located in a tower in the center of the city reminds us of 
Cicero’s academy, located on the second floor of his home. 


99 De Nolhac 1887, 234. 

100 Percopo 1938, 120. For a more up to date account of Pontano's private library see De 
Nichilo 2009. 

101 See Percopo 1926: 140-52. 

102 Pontano probably met Egidio da Viterbo in the library, since he was a guest in the San 
Domenico convent between 1498 and 1501. 
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His villa, in the neighborhood of Vomero, in the outskirts of Naples in 
which the gardens play a central role, clearly alludes to Plato’s academy 
as it is traditionally referred to. 

His chapel which evokes antiquity in the most evident manner — 
reminding us of a Roman mausoleum! — is at the same time innovative 
in its suggestion of a new model in which to hold learned discussions 
which has no antecedents in antiquity. 


As an interesting note, this move into a more private space does not imply an 
attitude of exclusiveness or secretiveness. On the contrary, there seem to have 
been a clear policy of disseminating the philosophy of the academy. As will 
be illustrated,!°4 the meetings in Pontano's home(s) were characterized by an 
explicit openness toward guests and visitors from elsewhere, and by the equal- 
ity of their treatment. Such visitors often subsequently spread the knowledge 
they had acquired during their stay in Naples. 

The spatial factor in this Neapolitan context, then, has shown itself to be 
significant in describing the development of the academy. By delineating the 
intellectual meetings in terms of an architectural structure, we have tried to 
make evident the institutional aspect of this academy. In this context it is inter- 
esting to follow a certain temporal progression: from the prestigious intellec- 
tual meetings which took place, at the time of Alfonso the Magnanimous, in 
the royal library, which in no description is spatialized but rather defined by 
content, to the outdoor meetings around Panormita open to the public, and 
finally to the gatherings in Pontano's private enclosed spaces. 

An interesting shift in terminology accompanies the shifts in location: the 
changes which take place in the location of the Neapolitan intellectual gath- 
erings also occur in the terms used to depict these gatherings. During the 
period under discussion, that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the vari- 
ous academic gatherings and institutions are referred to in terms borrowed 
from the most important ofthe classical Greek schools, Lyceum,!95 Academia!06 


103 It recalls in particular the cenotaph of Annia Reggia on the Appian way. 

104 Chapter three, on the basis of the writings and letters of various Neapolitan humanists, 
examines the links created between the Accademia Pontaniana and humanists from out- 
side Naples and the attitude of openness that enabled the formation of these links. 

105 The gymnasium near Athens where Aristotle taught. Cicero used this term to refer to the 
upper part of his private villa, where lessons in rhetoric were given. 

106 The gymnasium near Athens where Plato and his successors taught and talked. Cicero 
used this term referring to the lower part of his private villa, where learned debates 
were held. 
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and Porticus?" rather than from the Latin medieval usage ‘universitas’ 
and ‘studium’. 

In the specific case of the Accademia Pontaniana, we have traced the appear- 
ance of a variety of terms. Investigation of Pontano's dialogues reveals that the 
term for the Academy used most consistently throughout the dialogues is ‘por- 
ticus. Clearly, this term would seem particularly well-suited to the gatherings 
of intellectuals led by Panormita, which took place outdoors under the arcades 
close to his home. And in fact, the gatherings around Panormita are given the 
name ‘porticus’ in all the sources we have found relating to these gatherings. 
Although in the 1440s a discussion apparently took place between Panormita 
and King Alfonso 1 concerning the founding of what was explicitly called an 
‘academy’’98 during Panormita's time the entity called ‘academy’ seems to 
have existed only as an idea. 

The term ‘porticus’ on the other hand, remains throughout Pontano's dia- 
logues, in the descriptions of the academic meetings that he led,!?? and even in 
the case of meetings that clearly take place in a closed architectural structure. 
Pontano's house, for instance, which is described in the opening of the dia- 
logue Aegidius, here receives the title ‘porticus’: “This building is of Giovanni 
himself, and his is the tower and the frequented Porticus."!!0 

Moreover after Pontano's death the meetings of the Accademia Pontaniana!! 
are nostalgically referred to by some contemporary authors!!? as ‘Pontano’s 
porticus’. Application of this term in later periods of the Academy may well be 


107 The colonnade at Athens in which Zeno used to teach. It has remained a symbol of Stoic 
philosophy. 

108 In 1447 Francesco Martorell wrote a letter to Panormita telling him that king Alfonso 1 
was interested in founding an 'Achademia' and that Panormita should speak to him about 
this: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticano, Vat. Lat. 3372, fol. 109r. 

109 Other references to the term ‘porticus’ in Pontano's dialoghi are: Pontano 1943, 255: 7, 9; 
260:13; 284: 37; 190: 33. Pontano uses this term in some other writings as well. For example, 
in his De sermone, 1v, 10, he speaks of ‘nostra in porticu’. 

110 “...eius ipsius Iovani hae sunt aedes, eius ipsius turris ac frequenta Porticus". (Pontano 
1943, 245: 15-16). 

111 The academy founded by Pontano continued after his death (in 1503), usually in the 
homes of various members, until 1542 when it was subjugated by the Spanish govern- 
ment. For a detailed account on the Accademia Pontaniana after Pontano's death see 
chapter 4, pages. 

112 Such as Antonio Sebastiano Minturno, as demonstrated, for example, in the following 
passage: "Erat enim Summontio summa cum eo familiaritas, quae iam orta in illa dis- 
sertissima, erudititissimaque Pontani Porticu et educata, atque in illa studiorum coniunc- 
tione officiis aucta quotidianis, in dies ita magis vigebat, ut nunquam senescere posse 
videretur" Minturno 1559, 6 (italics mine). 
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associated with a certain notion of yearning, encountered in the dialogues, to 
return to the original model established by Panormita. In the dialogue Actius,” 
for example, we read of a discussion held by some scholars while walking. At 
one point the scholar Pardo proposes to “sit down under this Portico, as our 
ancestors did” (italics mine). He continues by explaining the advantage of 
being seated in this outdoor setting: “for if we are seated we could question and 
discuss in greater peace and quiet, and it would be far more proper to invite 
passerby both to the comfort of sitting down and to competitive discussion."!4 
The intent of this recurrent reference to Panormita’s model of an ‘intellectual 
gathering’, encapsulated in the term ‘Panormita’s Porticus, could emphasize 
two important sources of inspiration for the Accademia Pontaniana: that of 
Socrates, embodied in the figure of Panormita, and that of Zeno, who taught 
his philosophy at the ‘stoa’ (‘porticus’) in Athens. However, despite this affin- 
ity for the term ‘Panormita’s Porticus, we do find documents referring to 
Pontano’s intellectual gatherings as an ‘academy’. This term is especially preva- 
lent in writings and letters of humanists!5 who participated in these meetings 
and occurs occasionally in Pontano’s own letters as well. Careful examination 
of these sources leads us to the conclusion that references to the ‘Pontaniana’ 
circle as an ‘academia’ begin in the late period of Pontano's gatherings, i.e., not 
before the second half of the 1480s, as the following examples show: 


a) The earliest document, to our knowledge, in which the term ‘Academia’ 
appears is a letter written by Gabriele Altilio (c. 1440-1501) to Benedetto 
Chariteo (Benet Gareth) (1450-1514). In this letter, Altilio responds to 
a letter written by Chariteo in which the latter had attached a copy of 
Sannazaro’s invective against the detractors of what Altilio defines as 
‘Academia nostra’. Percopo has claimed that the letter ‘was perhaps writ- 
ten in Rome in 1484.17 


113 The Actius, according to Salvatore Monti was written between 1495 and 1499 and was 
published only after Pontano's death (1507). (Monti 1962—63, 284—290). 

114 "Quoniam autem, ut scitis, toto sum corpore ac pedibus praesertim imbecillis, considen- 
dum hac sub Portico censeo, de more maiorum nostrum; considentibus enim nobis ocio 
magis tranquillo et quaerere licuerit et dispotare et qui praetereunt tum ad sedendi 
ocium tum ad certamen disserendi invitare honestius multo fuerit’: Pontano 1943, 136: 
18-22 (italics mine). 

115 Most of the names of humanists mentioned in the following descriptions have been 
referred to above in this chapter in the context of discussion of the 'Members of the 
Academy’. 

116 Vat. Lat. 2847 fols 8v-9v. 

117 See Percopo’s introduction in: Percopo 1892, i, ccxiv. 
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b) 


118 
119 
120 
121 


122 


Another source in which the terms ‘Academia nostra’ and ‘Academia nea- 
politana’ recur is found in Galateo’s correspondence, mentioned above, 
dating from the late 1480s and continuing until after Pontano’s death. The 
term ‘academia’ is invoked a number of times. In one letter, forwarded 
to Crisostomo Colonna (1460-1539) just after the death of Pontano’s son 
Lucio in 1498,"8 Galateo lists all the academy members, from the vari- 
ous periods, who may be a consolation to Pontano. As elaborated above,!!9 
among them are the members of what he calls the ‘new academy’ (‘novae 
neapolitanae academiae’), and those who also participated in the ‘old 
academy’ (‘vetere academia’). 

In the Latin Manuscript Library of the Vatican!?° we find a copy of 
Pontano’s Urania (written for the most part between 1476-1480) which 
had belonged to Girolamo Borgia (1475-1550) and which contains mar- 
ginal notes he added. The first note appears on the opening page; there, 
Borgia writes that on February 1501 Pontano started reading this work ‘in 
sua Achademia’. 

Pietro Summonte (1463-1526), who took over the academy after Pontano’s 
death, writes a dedication to another member of the academy, Francesco 
Poderico (d. 1528); it appears in the beginning of the dialogue Actius. In 
this dedication he praises Poderico for being a careful scholar and a strict 
judge of the harmonic style of the poetry particularly characteristic of 
the humanists of the ‘Pontana Academia’. 

Notably, Pontano himself uses the term ‘academy’ only after 1496. In 
a letter to Suardo Suardino in 1502, for instance, he writes: “Tucta la 
Academia é vostra et io pricipalmente . . "?! But approximately two years 
before that date, Pontano, in his De Prudentia, humbly distinguishes 
between the type of meetings that he has had with a few friends in 
the portico of his house or in the chapel and those of ancient Greece, 
in the ‘lyceum’ or the ‘academy’ of Athens, which drew a very large 
audience,!22 


See Ferrarriis 1959, 101-103. 

See above, p. 49. 

Vat. Lat. 5175. 

This letter was published in: De Nolhac, 1887, 280-1. For more on Pontano's letter to 
Suardino see: Chp. four, p. 139, note 121. 

“..ne Lyceum tamen appellaremus, tanti viri memoria nos deterruit, quodque esti 
nequaquam in academia...” (Pontano, 1508, fol. ar). 
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How can we account for this usage? I would contend that the Pontaniana aca- 
demicians used the term ‘academia’ in a Ciceronian manner, adopting both 
characteristically Ciceronian terminology and at times its meaning. The exam- 
ples cited above demonstrate that when the academicians are not using the 
most obvious adjectives ‘Pontaniana’ or ‘Neapolitan’ to define the academy, 
they turn to Ciceronian terms such as ‘nostra Academia’ or to the Ciceronian 
language that distinguishes between the ‘Old Academy’ and the ‘New 
Academy’, although their usage diverges from that of Cicero.!23 In addition, 
they use the unqualified term ‘academia’ which, as we mentioned above, has 
multiple meanings, given the Ciceronian connotation. More precisely, Cicero 
refers to the academy at times in terms of a specific location, i.e. his private 
villa, where he held intellectual activities as we read in his seventh letter to 
Atticus: “Please send the things you have got for my Academy as soon as pos- 
sible. The very thought of the place, let alone the actual use of it gives me enor- 
mous pleasure'!24 

However, Cicero also refers to his academy (‘Our New Academy’) when 
speaking of a certain approach to knowledge and to debate, i.e. open-mind- 
edness in a philosophical debate: “Our New Academy, however, allows us wide 
liberty, so that it is within my right to defend any theory that presents itself to 
me as most probable.”125 

Pontano’s usage, however, raises the following question: how can we explain 
this particularly late appearance of the term ‘academia’ in comparison with 
the much earlier appearance of the term ‘porticus’, or with the earlier appear- 
ance of the term ‘academia’ in the other academies of the period? Altamura 
raised this question indirectly in referring to Pontano’s academy “that was 
the first to emerge and last to take on a name"?6 I would suggest that this 


123 This distinction between two academies appears in Cicero's dialogues. He distinguishes 
between two periods which represent two different philosophies: the Old Academy from 
Plato to Ptolemy which represents a more dogmatic philosophy, and the New Academy 
from Arcesilaus onwards, which represents sceptical tendencies. For this division, see for 
example: Cicero 1913, (111. iv. 20), 286-9. Ancient writers may be further divided: at most, 
five incarnations of the Academy are listed: the Old Academy, which lasted from Plato to 
Ptolemy; the Middle Academy founded by Arcesilaus; the New Academy inaugurated by 
Carneades; a fourth Academy under Philo and a fifth under Antiochus. 

124 See Cicero 1999, letter 7 (1.11), 44—5. See also letter 5 (1.9) and letter 9 (1.4), in which Cicero 
speaks of the statues he would like to use to decorate his Academy. 

125 Cicero, De officiis (111. iv. 20), 289. David S. Chambers exploits these Ciceronian ways 
of understanding the term 'academy' in his article on the early academies: 'The Earlier 
Academies in Italy' in: Chambers and Quiviger, 1995, 1-14, at 1-2. 

126 “che éstata la prima a nascere, sarà l'ultima ad assumerne il nome" ( Altamura 1941, 28). 
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distinction between the term ‘academia’ and ‘porticus’ is more or less equi- 
table to Galateo’s distinction, mentioned above,!27 between the ‘new academy’ 
and the ‘old academy’. While it seems that the term ‘academia’ refers solely to 
what Galateo terms the ‘new academy’ ‘porticus’ is used for both periods. 

Can we account for it? This division may be related to changes undergone in 
the life of the head of the academy, Pontano, given the weight of his personal- 
ity. It is known that Pontano served in many important public positions for the 
Aragonese rule, among them as prime minister.!28 In 1495, after the invasion 
of the French, Pontano distanced himself completely from public affairs and, 
as he himself testified in his De prudentia, he retired into his own intellectual 
world, which he defines as an ‘otium’ or as a ‘completely tranquil and secure 
port.2? It may well be that this period enabled Pontano, more than before, 
to hold regular academy meetings, which would justify the usage of the more 
institutional term ‘academia’. 

In addition, one of the connotations of the term ‘academia’ implicates 
a school of thought. It may be that only in this later period of Pontano’s life 
did he reach the point of overseeing the crystallization of a defined school of 
thought, which he hoped to bequeath to the following generations. In fact, the 
dialogue that best documents the academy’s life is the Aegidius, which was 
written in 1501, a few years after Pontano’s retirement from his public role. In 
this dialogue, Pontano refers to various institutional aspects of the academy, 
such as some of the academy’s rules.!°° In addition, Pontano expresses aware- 
ness of encroaching old age and expresses concern about what he is leaving 
behind him.!?! 


II: The Temporal Parameter 


The temporal dimension of the academy is much more difficult to reconstruct 
than the spatial dimension. No more than a few scattered references to it are 
extant. Pontano indicates in his late dialogue Aegidius that the gatherings took 
place every day (or regularly): 


127 See above in this chapter p. 49. 

128 Kidwell 1991, 200-39. 

129 See Pontano 1508, fol. gov. 

130 See the discussion on the regulation of the academy further in this chapter. 
131  Pontano 1943, 280: 4-9. 
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Peto: In any case, Giovanno, not only do we not regret the journey we 
made from Rome, moreover, as long as we remain in Naples, we will par- 
ticipate regularly in those daily meetings.!82 


This rhythm was maintained after Pontano’s death as well, as we see in the fol- 
lowing passage by Antonio Minturno (d. 1574): 


In fact, Summonte had a great friendship with him, who was born and 
reared in that [milieu] of discussion and instruction within the Porticus 
of Pontano, and strengthened by the daily attendance in that union of 
study. . .183 


Itis quite plausible that during Pontano's last years, after retiring from his pub- 


lic service, he succeeded in holding daily or regular meetings in the academy. 


We also know of special meetings that took place in honor of the various 


academy members. The most common type, curiously, was the celebration of 


a member's birthday. Alessandro d'Alessandro, in his Dies geniales, describes a 


celebration of Pontano's birthday at Pontano's house, where D'Alessandro and 


others!34 were invited to spend the evening. Before going into the details of the 


celebration of one specific year he describes the general order of the event: 


132 


133 
134 
135 


As we arrived we were welcomed with friendly benevolence. We sat down 
by the fire, where we passed, with extraordinary pleasure, a small part of 
the night, in delightful discussions, while listening carefully to Giovano 
who spoke of literature with eloquence and command. When he finished 
talking he ordered to set the table and it seemed to the others that it 
wasn't yet time to eat supper.!?5 


‘Peto: Utcunque, Ioviane, itineris e Roma suscepti nec nos poenitet et Porticum hanc, 
quam diu Neapoli erimus, quotidianasque istas consessiones assidui frequentabimus': 
Pontano 1943, 284: 36-8 (italics mine). It is interesting to note that Pontano's references 
to Panormita's outdoor meetings, in his dialogue Antonius, include a temporal param- 
eter: ‘I hear that a gathering of literary men meets there in the afternoons' (‘audio enim 
pomeridianishoris illic conventum haberi literarus hominum' Pontano 1943, 49: 7-9). See 
Gaisser 2013, 49. 

See Minturno 1559, 6. For the original Latin text, see note 95. 

“with others, extremely dear to me" writes D'Alessandro. 

"Quo cum venimus, benigne quidem et comiter accepti, ad focum consedimus, festiv- 
issimisque colloquis noctis particulam cum mira suavitate traduximus, cum interim 
Iovianum florenti quadam facundia et sermone quam castissimo de litterarum discipli- 
nis disserentem animo serio et aure attenta exciperemus. Quo sermone desito, cum iam 
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We also find in Jacopo Sannazaro's elegy In festo die divi Nazarii martyris, qui 
poetae natalis est (Liber 11, 2)!36 a detailed description of the celebration of his 
own birthday, to which he looks forward. Confirming this usage, Interestingly, 
in the academy of Pomponio Leto in Rome, as in our academy, one of the major 
occasions for meeting was for a birthday, not of the members of the academy 
but of the city of Rome. Aside from birthdays, other important moments in 
the lives of the academy members were also celebrated in the framework 
of the academy gatherings. The celebration of Gabriele Altilio's appointment 
as bishop is a case in point; it is also described in Alessandro d'Alessandro's 
Dies geniales. 

To conclude this short section on the temporal element of the academy, 
it seems that for a certain period at least, we can say that the activity of the 
academy consisted both of regularly scheduled meetings and extraordinary 
gatherings in celebration of special occasions for academy members, such as 
birthdays. What, though, transpired during these meetings, whether regular or 
extraordinary? 

From existing testimonies, it appears that the main activity of the acad- 
emy focused on a public reading and commentary either of ancient texts 
or more occasionally of a work by an academy member. This reading aloud 
was considered intrinsic to a humanistic education, as Pontano states in his 
De principe (1490): 


It is astonishing, in fact, how instrumental an assiduous and diligent 
reading can be in an optimal training for life.!87 


This pedagogical observation of Pontano seems to be indicating that the 
repeated act of reading texts has an effect on the internalization of images 
and ideas. 

On certain occasions, a work by an ancient author was read. Such was the 
case on the specific birthday celebration of Pontano described in Alessandro 
d'Alessandro's Dies geniales: 


And he ordered that Suentonius Tranquillus' ‘Lives of the Caesars’ be 
brought to him. There was a young person with a joyful spirit, and not 
foreign to literary culture. He was given the reading of ‘The Life of Julius’ 


mensa set cenam instrui iuberet, ceterisque nimis intempestivum cenandi tempus esse 
videretur." (D'Alessandro 1522, ir). 

136 See Arnaldi, Gualdo Rosa, and Monti Sabia 1964, 1134-7. 

137 “Mirum est enim quantum valeat ad optimam vitae institutionem assidua et diligens 
lectio" (Pontano, "De principe", in: Garin 1955, 1034). 
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[the first biography in ‘The Life of the Caesars’]. He read neither discon- 
certedly nor ambiguously, until the time of the meal arrived.!88 


Another text that was read aloud, and for which we have testimony, is Pontano’s 
astrological work, the Urania. Evidence for this appears in a manuscript of the 
Urania found in the Vatican library (Vat. Lat. 5175). This manuscript, as we have 
noted, belonged to Girolamo Borgia, who participated in the meetings in which 
this text was read, and documented the discussions with marginalia in the 
manuscript. The first note, in the beginning of the work, documents the read- 
ing of the Urania as follows: 


Pontano began reading his work the Urania in February 1501, in his acad- 
emy, and in this reading almost fifteen learned and noble men partici- 
pated. As for me, Girolamo, there wasn't a day that I was absent, and I 
wrote in the margins the notes I managed to catch, which were spoken in 
the elevated words of the author himself.!39 


The notes throughout the text are a very important testimony to the character 
of the reading and discussion that took place in the academy. For the most part, 
they relate to details and often serve to clarify the mythological or linguistic 
context, or, in other cases, the biographical background of Pontano. This char- 
acter of the notes leads us to believe the Urania was read aloud not for the mere 
enjoyment of a piece of poetry, nor solely as an invitation to discuss the various 
themes raised in this poem (which Pontano considered his most important 
work), ^? but primarily as a way of preparing the text for publication. 

Another source for the reading aloud of ancient as well as modern works 
in the academy is the documentation in Sannazaro's elegy mentioned above,! 
which speaks of his own birthday. Here we find a detailed account of the 


138  "Jussitque mox adferri sibi Svetonii Tranquili Caesarum vitas. Aderat inibi adolescens 
tunc quispiam laetae indolis, atque a litterarum cultu non abhorrentis: huic demandat, 
ut divi Julii vitam, donec maturum cenandi tempus foret, nec turbide nec ambigue legat." 
(D'Alessandro 1522, 11). 

139 "Calendis februarii 1501 Pontanus legere coepit suam Uraniam in sua Achademia, 
cui lectioni fere semper quindecim generosi et erudtissimi viri affuere, nec vero ipse 
ego Hieronymus ullum unquam praeteri diem, quin adessem, et quae potui in mar- 
gine anotando curaverim, quae quidem sunt ab eiusdem auctoris oraculo exprompta.” 
(Vat. Lat. 5175). 

140 Pontano sees the Urania as his most perfect realization of the poetic theory which he 
presents in his dialogue Actius, and sees it as the completion and enrichment of Manilius' 
poem: Pontano 1943, 238: 19-239: 6. 

141 Arnaldi, Gualdo Rosa, and Monti Sabia 1964, 1134-7. 
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different works the various participants will read at the feast, each one accord- 
ing to his own nature, beginning, of course, with Pontano himself, who will 
read his Urania: 


Here Pontano’s Muse, with the crimson buskin, will sing me his song 
after the wine is poured; he will sing of the works of nature, of the begin- 
ning of the world, not yet solidified, and of all things destined to die on 
a fixed day.!42 


And we continue. The poet Lucio Crasso will read verses written by Sannazaro’s 
predecessors; the humanist Altilio will read the poem he composed in honor 
of the wedding of Gian Galeazzo Sforza and Isabella of Aragon, which won 
him fame: 


And Altilio, who will bring new glory to the gods, will sing on his skillful 
lyre [lyric songs], Pindaric [lofty] songs. He will sing of the wedding of 
the Sforza and Aragonese families, with verses worthy to be compared 
with your poems, O Homer!!^3 


The humanist Michele Marullo (1453-1500) is expected to read some of his 
poetry; the specific poems are not indicated, but he is explicit about those that 
should not be read: the ‘ingenious Muse’ of Marullus should not mourn his 
exile but should imitate the words and the rhythm of Lucretius while honour- 
ing the gods with high praises.!^* 

Francesco Poderico will read both from his own humorous verses and from 
Panormita's erotic poetry.^? And the humanist and warrior Andrea Matteo 
Acquaviva (1458-1529) returning from battle, will sing of the awards his army 
has won.!46 And lastly, the young humanist Antonio Diaz Garlon is asked to 
use his poetic inspiration and sing of Alife, where he served as a count.!^? This 
detailed description would in fact seem to mirror an actual event. 


142  Ibid.:“Hic mihi Puniceo Pontani Musa cothurno, incipiet posito carmen hiare mero; natu- 
raeque vias tenerique exordia mundi proferet et certa cuncta obitura die". 

143 Ibid.: “Altiliusque novos superis laturus honores, Pindarica feriat carmina docta lyra; 
Sfortiadum mox dicat Aragoniosque hymenaeos, iure quibus cantus aequet, Homere, tuos." 

144 Ibid.: "Nec gemat exilium Spartani Musa Marulli, ventura ad nostras ingeniosa dapes; 
verba sed antiqui reddat numerosque Lucreti, dum magnis divos laudibus accumulat.’ 

145 Ibid.: “Adde tuos, Puderice, sales, adde inclyta patris eloquia, adde animo tot bona parta 
tuo; iamque Panhormitae lusus et scripta recense et Ioviana ea tempora amicitiae." 

146 Ibid.:“Hosinter, meritis rediens Aquivivus ab armis, prodat honoratae praemia militiae . . ." 

147 Ibid.: “Tu quoque, quem iuvenem veneror, dulcissime Garlon, incipe iam docta plectra 
movere manu; Allifasque tuas mihi concine...”. 
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But aside from the importance that these jovial gatherings had for the life 
of the Academy, some of the authors read their works with the objective of 
preparing for publication, as we saw with Pontano’s Urania. In general, we can 
assert that one of the goals of the academic meetings was to give support to 
the humanist in the process of writing. And in turn the written text became the 
basis of that ‘face to face’ interaction in the Accademia Pontaniana which can 
also be seen in terms of an ‘intellectual ritual'148 

The importance of the intellectual exercise cannot be overemphasized. The 
reading of texts, as we have seen, was accompanied at times by a commentary 
by the author and, we are led to believe, by a discussion as well.!49 In addi- 
tion, some academy meetings were entirely devoted to learned conversations 
on a variety of themes that interested the humanists. The examples for which 
we have sources lead us to conclude that other conversations on a variety of 
other subjects took place, for which we have no documentation. Furthermore, 
despite Pontano’s dominant personality and his tendency to dominate the 
conversation, the sources do suggest that there were conversations in which 
a variety of opinions were presented. From Pontano's dialogues we learn that 
the conversations were conducted according to certain rules and customs. For 
example, all participants in a meeting were obliged to participate actively, as 
we read in the dialogue Aegidius: 

But, Puccio, it is essential that we remember the rules of the Porticus, and 
follow them in proper order. Consequently, everyone must absolutely be 
granted his turn to speak . . 15° 

or in the dialogue Actius: 


Then you and all of us here must keep this principle and save an oblig- 
atory place in the conversation, as this habit is a sacred rule for the 
Antoniana (academy).!5! 


148 Fora discussion on “intellectual rituals" see Collins 1998, 26-28. 

149 This conclusion is based, among other evidence, on the correspondence of the academy 
members, which can be considered to be a reflection of the academy meetings. The cor- 
respondences after Pontano’s death, which I see as an ‘academy in correspondence’ and 
have described in chapter four demonstrate how a text written by one of the academy 
members is discussed and commented by other academy members. 

150 ‘...Sed nos, o Pucci, ita quidem consessionis huius memores esse oportet, ut quae Porticus 
ipsius lex est, eam cum primis sequamur, quippe cum disserendi locus suus sit cuinque 
relinquendus .. ' (italics mine): Pontano 1943, 260: 12-17. 

151 ‘Habenda est igitur et tibi et nobis omnibus qui hic assumus illius ratio conservandusque 
ei debitus in disserendo locus, Antoniana lege hoc ipsum sanciente' (italics mine): Ibid., 


203: 23-5. 
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In addition, the participants were asked to speak in a certain predetermined 
order.!52 Pontano also uses the term “the custom of this Portico” in the Actius 
when Compatre insists on “discoursing on light topics after a meal”.153 

These rules and customs form a ‘structured conversation’, which can be seen 
as one of the first institutional expressions of the academy. Here, in the foot- 
steps of Julia Gaisser!54 I would like to comment on the style of the discussions. 
Pontano’s dialogues have been viewed in terms of a realistic depiction of the 
conversations in the academy,!55 which, if we take into consideration the long 
speeches which compose the dialogues, would imply a non-spontaneous type 
of conversation requiring the preparation of the discourse ahead of time. 

The focus itself of the discussions seems to have varied; some concerned 
methodology while others focused on content; some went back to ancient his- 
tory and others dwelt on contemporary issues. The following subject-matter, 
however, was definitely considered in various academy meetings: 


1. Historical writing: The above-mentioned letter by Bernardo Rucellai!56 por- 
traying an academy meeting in which he participated, describes a conversa- 
tion between Marullus, Pucci, Lascaris and Pontano on the appropriate style 
for writing history. Rucellai’s report of the course of the discussion confirms 
the importance ascribed by the Academy to the diversity of opinions in a con- 
versation: first of all, a conversation begins with an initial “exchange of ideas” 
in which the various humanists suggest possible themes for discussion!5” — in 
our case that of Rucellai, a guest, was accepted. Then, each of the participants 
presents an opinion slightly different from that of the others, with the content 
of Pontano’s contribution described in particular detail. 

2. Grammar: Pontano's dialogue Actius contains a reference to a conversa- 
tion that took place a few days earlier on grammatical subjects, particularly 


152 As we read in Pontano's Actius: ‘Ac tamesi scio dictionem eam esse multiplicem, nec 
unius fortuitaeque consessionis, velim tamen non oratum modo, verum etiam exora- 
tum Altilium, uti Actio succedens in dicendi possessione hac ipse de re vel edisserat aliquid 
enucleatius . . ^: Ibid., 192: 29-33 (italics mine). It is interesting to note that this model 
of a structured conversation, based on rules can remind us of that described later in 
Castiglione's Il libro del cortegiano. 

153 See Pontano 1943, 136: 23-27. 

154  Pontano 2012, xiv-xv. 

155 See Introduction. 

156 See especially chapter three on this academic conversation. 

157 Here we note a similarity between the discussions that took place in Pontano’s academy 
and that described in Baldassar Castiglione's I Libro del Cortegiano. 
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spelling and etymologies.!58 The recollection of that conversation has an impor- 
tant role in defining the configuration of the rest of the discussion. 

3. Moral philosophy: In Pontano’s De prudentia we read of three academy 
meetings dedicated to the theme of prudence. One of these meetings, we are 
told, took place in the chapel in which Pontano’s wife, Adriana, was buried, 
and included a religious ceremony in her memory, on 1st March, on the ninth 
year of her death (1499).159 

4. Current events: In the continuation of his De prudentia, Pontano refers to 
another discussion that took place ‘after yesterday's discussion on prudence’, 
this time concerning King Alfonso.!60 


The subjects of the conversations varied, as we can see, and spanned both the- 
oretical and applicable (or practical) domains. And yet there was apparently 
a particular emphasis on disciplines related to the improvement of written 
compositions, as the first two points above illustrate. The weight placed there 
confirms our contention that an important function of the academy consisted 
in the provision of a context which enabled the humanists to prepare and 
improve their writings before publication. 


III: The Ceremonial Parameter 


The ‘ceremony’ is an important factor in the transformation of a gathering of 
intellectuals into an ‘academy’. One of its merits derives from its power to bind 
the participants together, thus creating a unified body - the ‘academy’. David 
Kertzer explains the mechanism of the ceremony: 


It is by offering the same cry, pronouncing the same word or perform- 
ing the same gesture in regard to some object that they become and feel 
themselves to be in unison.!6! 


Our sources point to two main ceremonies, Latinization of names and the 
common meal. 


158 Pontano 1943, 190: 31-4. 

159 Pontano 1508, fol. 53r-v: (Lib. 3). 

160  Ibid., fol. 95r: (Lib. 5). We should note that this type of outward discussion regarding a 
political figure was not possible in some of the other sodalities of that period. As noted 
above (see note) the Aragonese kings had a particularly close relationship with the 
Accademia Pontaniana. 

161 Kertzer 1988, 61-2. 
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The Latinization of members’ names is a curious ceremony. Although 
direct testimony from the academy members themselves of such a ceremony 
is lacking, we have quite solid evidence of its existence. First of all, we know 
that all the academy members had Latin names. In Pontano’s dialogues and in 
other writings by humanists connected to the academy there is always refer- 
ence to the humanist’s Latin name. Sannazaro, for instance, is called ‘Actius’, 
Pietro Golino (1431-1501) is ‘Compatre’, Benet Gareth is ‘Chariteo’, etc. In addi- 
tion, reference is also made to the fact that a change of name had taken place, 
as in this passage from a letter Galateo writes to Summonte. He relates the 
change that has been made in name from Simoenzio to Summonte: 


Salute ottimo Summonte, dacché 
non vuoi chiamarti Simoenzio dalla sacra onda del Simoenta. . .162 


The earliest account of a name-changing ceremony taking place in Pontano’s 
academy appears in writings from the sixteenth century. In the Elogia docto- 
rum vivorum (1548) by Paolo Giovio we hear of a name which was changed 
by Pontano. Giovio recounts how Sannazaro provided an example to others 
by rejecting “the noble name he inherited from his father’, and was re-named 
Actius Sincerus by Pontano.!6? Earlier in this same work by Giovio, we also read 
that the event of a name-changing in Pomponio Leto’s circle took place in a 
ceremony in which the crowned poets celebrated the Muses: 


Indeed, names of famous ancient authors were given out, while the lau- 
relled poets celebrated the Muses in the gatherings with the members.!64 


Giovio's text does speak explicitly of a ceremony of name-changing with 
regard to the Roman Academy alone, yet we can assume that since the phe- 
nomenon of name-changing is mentioned both in the case of Pontano’s and 
Pomponio Leto’s academies, it is probable that it was always accompanied by 
a ceremony. 

From Ariosto's Satire (vi: 58-66), which gently mocks the humanists cus- 
tom of Latinizing their name,!®> we can learn that this habit is viewed as an 


162 Ferrarriis 1977, ii, 195. 

163 Giovio 1557, 174. 

164 “Veterum enim ingeniorum illustria nomina sibi ipsis indiderant quum in coetu sodalium 
laureati Musas colerent. Ea nominum novitate, Pontifex elegantiae literarum imperi- 
tus... (ibid., 87-8). 

165 Ariosto points out to the following humanists who exemplify the phenomenon of 
Latinizing names: Pomponio Leto, Valeriano, Parrasius and lastly, Pontano. 
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alternative to name giving when baptized: “The Holy Saint, or great Apostle’s 
name, Giv'n by your careful Sire, you now disclaim."66 This reinforces the 
assumption that the academic name-giving was accompanied by a ceremony. 

Another important ceremony in the academy, which in many cultures func- 
tions as a socially unifying ceremony, is the common meal. We know that a 
number of the academy meetings were conducted around a feast, especially 
those celebrating a birthday as shown demonstrated in this chapter. Pontano 
also expressed his view on the importance of communal dining in his writings. 
In his short work De conviventia (1498), for example, Pontano emphasizes the 
importance of the feast in its ability to engender friendships: 


Although nature itself, dear Giovanni Pardo, is what connects one man to 
another, two things are of primary importance in enhancing this natural 
friendship — they are gathering around common interests and eating in 
company.l67 


Both ceremonies that of the Latinization of names and of the feast, are 
intended to draw the academy members back into the world of the ancient 
Greek and Roman authors. Pontano's writings, however, indicate that he saw 
the purpose of the ceremonies in a broader social context: creating a unified 
group, encouraging friendship among the members of the group, and at the 
same time evolving a collective common interest, the return to the ancient 
world. 

The very origins of the Accademia Pontaniana make audible a multitude of 
voices. This variety is apparent already from Pontano's dialogues, in which the 
participants represent diverse areas of interest, opinions, and social classes. 
For example, we hear the voices of Poderico, who expresses particular interest 
in social issues, that of Elisio Calenzio (1480-1502), who is drawn to poetry, and 
the voice of religion in the person of Egidio da Viterbo (1469-1532). However, 
they are presented as a unified entity, a collective, rather than as an aggregate 
of individual speeches. The members themselves were aware of their very 
special cohesion. Alessandro d'Alessandro in his Dies geniales emphasizes the 
unity of Pontano’s circle: 


166 “Il nome che di apostolo ti denno o d'alcun minor santo I padre, quando cristiano d'acqua" 
(Ariosto 1987, 56. English translation: Ariosto 1759, 126). 

167 "Tametsi, Ioannes Pardo, hominem homini natura conciliat, ad hanc tamen naturae con- 
ciliationem duae cum primis res mihi videntur plurimum conferre, eorundem scilicet 
studiorum societas consuetudoque convivendi. (Pontano, 1965, 141). 
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We attended in abundance, unified by the same interests for the arts and 
for the sciences, and more or less by the same learning faculties.168 


This discussion has considered how membership, place, time and ceremony 
were, in the case of the Accademia Pontaniana, the adherent factors that 
helped to unify the multifarious voices of its participants. Of crucial impor- 
tance is the role played by the figure of Pontano, as a leader of great initiative. 
This latter fact leads us to the curious problem of defining the relationship 
between leader and other members of the Academy. Are the links between 
them to be considered horizontal or vertical? While the strong friendship 
between Pontano and the other members of the academy, described both in 
this chapter and especially in the previous chapter, point to a horizontal char- 
acter in linkage, Pontano’s undisputed and even lofty status as the head of the 
academy would seem to define the links as vertical. 

Defining linkage leads to the consideration of the whole as a unit. Whereas 
Pontano attempted to create a model of the ideal academy, one might ask how 
ideal indeed a structure is when it is based upon what Erving Goffman termed 
a ‘focused gathering’ (“a set of people who relate to one another through the 
medium of a common activity”), in other words, an intellectual experience 
based upon the notion of a group. Does it not run the risk of transforming 
the humanists’ creativity into a uniformity? As John D’Amico expressed in his 
description of the last decade before 1527 in Rome: “While the assembly of 
so many men who were interested in similar ideas had an obvious value, it 
also tended to enforce a uniformity which had an ultimately deleterious effect 
on the vitality of Roman Humanism by making it inbred; the same men at 
the same places to discuss the same questions within the same general struc- 
tures and with the same results"!6? Would we say this is true for the Accademia 
Pontaniana? 

I would contend that the Accademia Pontaniana surely consisted of a tightly 
knit group, yet it did not limit the humanists’ world to a uniform and closed 
intellectual exercise. It served more as a stimulating framework than a sterile 
environment. Most of all, as the next chapter will show, it helped the human- 
ists enter into a larger network that crossed the geographic borders of the 
city states. 


168 "Illoque conveniebamus complusculi, quibus bonarum artium studia, eaedemque disci- 
plinae, atque non absimilis discendi facultas erat.” (D'Alessandro 1522, 1r). 
169 D'Amico 1983, 109. 











FIGURE2 Mount Parnassus, by Sanzio Raphael (151) — one of four frescoes by Raphael in the 
Stanza della Segnatura at the Vatican. 


CHAPTER 3 


Networks: Horizontal and Vertical Links with Rome 
and Florence 


Parnassus 


The villa on Lake Como which the sixteenth century man of letters Paolo 
Giovio converted into a museum of portraits of illustrious men is described by 
Anton Francesco Doni in two separate letters after having visited there in the 
summer of 1543.! In these letters he describes, among the various details, one 
of the frescoes in the Villa which portrays a ‘gradus ad Parnassum’ according to 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. From the summit of Parnassus a winged Pegasus strikes 
water from a rock which cascades downward to a fountain around which a 
multitude of poets crown each other. Ascending the gradus to the summit, 
according to Doni, are a number of contemporary literati whom he identi- 
fies, such as Veronica Gambara, Vittoria Colonna, Ariosto, Sadoleto, Bembo, 
Giovio himself, and among them, walking one after the other, are also Pontano, 
Marullo (Marullus) and Sannazaro, three representatives of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Neapolitan Accademia Pontaniana. 

This fresco, then, depicts an image of a mythological space uniting some 
of the Italian Renaissance humanists and poets with whom Giovio was 
acquainted. Interestingly, it assembles in a single group various poets who are 
normally separated by scholarship into separate groups based upon geography 
and language. As pointed out in the introduction, scholarship on Renaissance 
Humanism puts a strong emphasis on the differences between the expressions 
of humanism in the various Italian city-states.? Furthermore, it tends to sepa- 
rate those who write only in Italian from those who write only in Latin as well 
as from the poets who wrote both in Italian and in Latin. The pictured unity is 
strongly suggestive of intellectual affinities stretching over time and space, in 
common parlance, a network. 

This chapter attempts to transform Giovio’s metaphoric Mt. Parnassus from 
its mythological form into historical — sociological language. It will analyze the 


1 See Anton Francesco Doni’s letters to Tintoretto and to Agostino Landi in: Barocchi 1977, 111: 
2892-2903. 

2 On scholarship's emphasis on the differences between the various local centers of human- 
ism, see Introduction, p. 4. 
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network of Italian humanists with a focus upon the role of their academies, 
noting in particular the role of the Accademia Pontaniana in its formation. 
The previous chapter focused on defining and delineating the borders of the 
Accademia Pontaniana, in terms of membership, place, time and ceremony. 
This chapter, conversely, will analyze and demonstrate the important role that 
this academy had in reaching outwards and in the formation of Italian human- 
ists’ networks. I hope to demonstrate that the humanist academy should be 
studied as an intellectual center that is ‘networked’ with other groups, or in 
other words that is situated on the ‘network continuum) as opposed to a closed 
gathering. 


The Role of the Humanist Academies in the Formation of 
Humanist Networks 


Groups emphasize borders and membership, networks emphasize openness — 
(Stephen Downes) 


A perusal of Pontano’s writings demonstrate that the humanist academy is 
based on an intentional attitude of open hospitality in combination with a 
receptivity to intellectual innovations occurring elsewhere. While Ficino 
speaks of the ‘intellectual’ in a setting of solitude, within a context of melan- 
choly, Pontano’s intellectual is positioned in a social setting, and thus required 
to demonstrate the attributes of generosity, friendship and in particular, as 
emphasized in his De Conviventia, the value of hospitality? The notion elabo- 
rated in that text with particular reference to the court milieu is then echoed in 
his dialogues with reference to the Neapolitan humanists, where the dialogic 
context is clearly amenable to such discussion. The Aegidius provides a fruitful 
example. 

At the beginning of the Aegidius (1501), the latest of his dialogues, Pontano 
presents an unambiguous attitude of hospitality towards guests and visiting 
scholars. The text opens with the arrival of guests, Suardino and Peto to which 
Pontano responds with warm greetings: 


I thank the gods that you have arrived safe and sound. I am extremely 


grateful and truly delighted about this meeting with you. Come on, my 
boys, take the jug and draw cold water from the well. You, oh good and 


3 See Badini 1994. 
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extremely beloved guests, refresh your hands in this cold, pure fresh 
water, and wash your face and eyes.* 


Later we read of Pontano’s warm welcome to Francesco Pucci and Piero 
Tamira, who come regularly? to visit the academy: 


This porticus of ours awaits you with pleasure, and I myself embrace 
both of you with all my heart, that you have arrived safe and sound from 
Cassino. And what new do you bring from there, Pucci, actually old? As I 
know that Tamira is staying here for a short time, tell me, can you contrib- 
ute to this porticus something ancient and valuable?6 


These particular guests not only represent the foreign colleagues welcomed 
into the academy; when the learned conversation begins the guests are 
invited to intervene in the discussion which focused on the poetics of the 
opening of Virgil’s fourth Georgic.’ This illustrates the academy’s scholarly 
openness and quest of intellectual exchange with approaches different from 
theirs.? Tamira, who is associated with the Roman humanist Pomponio Leto 
("cuius auditor fuisti et cultor")? and Pucci, clearly seen as a student of the 
Florentine intellectual! Poliziano, (“cuius erudimenta illa grammatical fuere 
sub Politiano”) although living and working in Naples since the first half of 
the 1480's, are both asked to give their teacher's opinion. This may indeed be 
a way for Pontano to point to his detachment from these philological and 
literary shools, as claimed by Mauro de Nichilo.! Yet, at the same time I would 


4 “Pontano: Et venire sospites vos ac valentis est diis quod agam gratias et mihi congressio 
istace vestra grata est admodum periucunda. Heus autem, pueri, situlam capite frigidam- 
que haurite e puteo. Vos, boni ospite et nostrum, ut video, peramantes refrigerate manus 
limpidissima hac et frigentissima, abluite et ora et oculos.” (Pontano 1943, 246: 23-28). 

5 “Sed facessat nostra haec oratio assurgamusque doctissimis viris ad nos venientibus, 
Francisco Puccio ac Romano Thamyrae deque more Porticus visitantibus”. (Ibid., 255: 5—7). 

6 “Pontano: Et porticus vos nostra expectat magna cum voluptate et ego ipse advinientes 
vos Casinate ex agro sospites atque laetos amplector ex animo utrumque. Quid tu tan- 
dem, Pucci, inde novi, imo veteris ad nos affers? nam Thamyram satis scio eo in agro 
parum omnino esse versatum. Dic igitur si quid vetustum Porticoque hac ipsa dignum 
inde affers.” (Ibid., 255: 914). 

7 Ibid., 261: 13-19. 

8 See also Marsh 1980, 111. 

9 Pontano 1943, 261. 

10 Amore detailed discussion on Pucci will be following on page. 

11 See De Nichilo 2006, 298, n. 1. 
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interpret this fact as a demonstration of openness and dialogue with them. 
Interestingly, Tamira and Pucci avoid giving their teachers’ opinions and make 
a point of giving their own personal answers. Therefore, I would see in this text 
an attempt to describe the dialogue between intellectual centers in terms of 
an intellectual exchange between autonomous humanists rather than in terms 
of representatives of schools of thought.!? Pucci’s unaligned and intellectually 
generous character is also made evident here through his associated interest 
in archeology. The short paragraph above includes major elements which were 
of interest to the common intellectual world of the participating humanists, 
but in particular to the Roman humanists: Cassino, on the Via Latina between 
Rome and Naples, was known for its archeological importance. Marcus 
Terentius Varro, who as an ancient Roman author was especially studied and 
discussed among the humanists in Rome, describes a villa of his in Cassino 
in detail in his de re rustica In fact, the text cited above proceeds with Pucci's 
response concerning his visit to the “monument of Varro”, undoubtedly refer- 
ring to the Roman villa of Varro in Cassino.? Such collegial exchanges certainly 
engendered a solid foundation for the expansion of the Accademia Pontaniana 
into a larger organism of Italian humanists. 

Following in the footsteps of Pontano, as portrayed in his Aegidius, let us 
focus here upon the Accademia Pontaniana's ties with humanists from two 
major intellectual centers, Rome and Florence, representing two diverse 
models of networks. Both horizontal as well as vertical links exist between 
the Accademia Pontaniana and these two centers.^ However, while the 
Naples-Rome link thrives on the horizontal level because of a strong natural 
friendship between the Roman and Neapolitan humanists evolving into an 
inter-generational link, the horizontal ties between the Accademia Pontaniana 
and Florentine humanists are based more on reciprocal respect than on 
actual friendships. The significant link can be identified as that between the 
Accademia Pontaniana and the later Florentine academy, the Orti Oricellari. 
In addition, while the previous chapters discussed the ideal friendships often 
created between members of the Accademia Pontaniana here we will see a 
more complex state of friendships. The predominant case will be, as before, 
an ideal non-utilitarian friendship between humanists from different acad- 
emies sharing common interests and belonging to the same network. Yet we 


12 Mario Santoro views Pucci and Tamira's autonomy from Leto and Poliziano which is 
described in the Aegidius as alluding to a difference of opinions between the method- 
ology embraced by Pontano's circle and that represented by the Roman and Florentine 
major humanists. (See M. Santoro, “Humanism in Naples” in: Rabil 1988, 296-331). 

13 See Van Buren & Kennedy 1919. 


14 Foran explanation of the terms ‘horizontal ties’ and ‘vertical ties’ see Introduction. 
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will also encounter here cases of friendships in which the utilitarian elements 
are predominant as well as cases of conflict and confrontation, which we did 
not come across within the Accademia Pontaniana. 


Rome and Naples: A Horizontal Network 


Rome was an attractive place for humanists in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, as it granted them a unique encounter with the classical world through 
its ancient monuments. It also became an economic source for many who 
were given official posts by the ‘Curia Romana'!5 While the employment of 
these humanists in the curia created a common denominator, their participa- 
tion in intellectual gatherings in the framework of academies or sodalities had 
an especially important role in their scholarly activity and creativity.!9 

More or less parallel to the first stages of the foundation of the Accademia 
Pontaniana, during the second half of the fifteenth century, Pomponio Leto 
(1427-1498) established an academy in Rome." There are close similarities 
between the two circles. They both are in search of the classical world, espe- 
cially the Latin, studying and producing Latin poetry and oratory. The members 
of both academies have the distinctive ritual of Latinizing their names. Yet, 
while Rome offered the physical presence of archeological sites and therefore 
the possibility of archeological study, Naples did not have the same relation- 
ship to its physical past. That situation provides a plausible explanation for the 
fact that, for example, the major celebration in Pomponio Leto's academy was 
Rome's birthday, the Palilia, on April 2o, while Pontano's academy focused on 
the birthdays of the individual members. On the other hand, Naples benefit- 
ted from the fact that, where the Roman Academy was for the most part under 
Papal control, resulting in constant limitations, the Accademia Pontaniana 
enjoyed an impressive intellectual freedom. A notable demonstration of their 
intellectual autonomy can be found in the attitude towards Panormita's erotic 
poetry. While various humanistic circles forbade the reading of this poetry? 
the Accademia Pontaniana read it with enjoyment and upon significant occa- 
sions. For example, on Sannazaro's birthday, the humanist Poderico held a 


15 Fora detailed discussion on the relationship between the humanists and the ‘Curia 
Romana’ see D'Amico 1983. 

16 See Gouwens 1998, 7 (especially note 25). 

17 For Pomponio Leto's academy in Rome see the diarists Gherardi's description in: Gherardi 
1904; for secondary sources see: D'Amico 1983; Concetta 2011. 

18 For example, Cosimo de Medici burnt the copy of Hermaphroditus that Panormita had 
dedicated to him. See Kidwell 1991, 53-54. 
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reading for Pontaniana members both of his own humorous poetry together 
with the erotic poetry of Panormita.!9 

The geographic proximity between Naples and Rome, which led to a natural 
movement of humanists between the two centers, is one of the central causes 
of the evident linkage between the Accademia Pontaniana and the intellec- 
tual milieu of Rome. Many humanists, among them those mentioned previ- 
ously, participated, in different periods, in meetings of both the Accademia 
Pontaniana in Naples as well as of the Academy of Pomponio Leto in Rome. 

Pomponio Leto’s academy can be divided into two separate periods. The first 
period lasted until 1468, when Pope Paul 11 suppressed the academy accusing 
them of “sodomy, republicanism, irreligion, neopaganism and heresy"2? The 
second period starts in 1478, when the academy is re-established, this time, 
as a religious sodality in order to avoid accusations of heresy. After Pomponio 
Leto’s death in 1498, the Roman Academy develops into what Julia Haig Gaisser 
likens to a ‘complex organism; a ‘body with many heads"?! His immediate suc- 
cessor is Paolo Cortesi who even before Leto’s death organized gatherings, 
together with his brother Alessandro, which included recitations of vernacular 
poetry and musical performances. 

After Cortesi leaves Rome, the Roman academy is continued by Angelo 
Colocci’s academy meeting in the garden of his villa in Rome, during the first 
two decades of the sixteenth century,?2 as well as by Johanne Goritz’s gatherings. 

Some Neapolitan humanists, such as Corvino,?? went to Rome in search of 
a post, others, such as Chariteo?^ because of political disagreements. Some 


19 A "Adde tuos, Puderice, sales, adde inclyta patris/ eloquia, adde animo tot bona parte tuo;/ 
iamque Panhormitae lusus et scripta recense/ et Ioviana ea tempora amicitiae..." And 
you, oh Poderico, add your joking verses. Add on the elevated eloquence fit for your father. 
Add the many beautiful products of your mind. And repeat the joyous poems of Panormita 
and his writings and the periods of friendship with Pontano. (Sannazaro, Elegiae, in: 
Francesco, Gualdo Rosa & Monti Sabia 1964, 1136). 

20 . D'Amico 1983, 92. 

21 X SeeGaisser 2011. 

22 On the Orti Colocciani see: Gaisser 2011; John D'Amico 1983, 89-114. 

23 Corvino is not among the most prominent members of the Accademia Pontaniana, yet 
he certainly belongs to it. He is mentioned in various descriptions of the Accademia 
Pontaniana: in Vat. Lat 2874, in a letter written to Chariteo by Altilio, and in a poem (find 
which). He also appears in Sanazzaro's elegy. At a certain point he moves to Rome in 
service of the Vatican. See Dizionario biografico, vol. 29. 

24 With the French invasion of Naples, Chariteo exiles to Rome for two years, where he par- 
ticipates in the meetings of Colocci's Academy. For a detailed account of this humanist 
see Parenti 1993. 
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become more identified with the Roman Academy, such as Tamira,?5 whereas 
others are associated with the Accademia Pontaniana, like Chariteo and 
Marchese.?® Furthermore, there were other humanists who were members of 
both academies, for example: Aurelio Lippo Brandolini (1454-1497), who par- 
ticipated in the meetings of the Accademia Pontaniana in his youth and in 1480 
transferred to Rome in search of a post and participated in the meetings of 
the Roman Academy; Manilio Cabacio Rhallo, who divided his time between 
Rome and Naples; and Pietro Gravina who was a member of the Accademia 
Pontaniana but appears to be also in Rome in the period of Cortesi’s gather- 
ings. Thus the considerable number of intellectuals who took an active part 
in both circles gives us an idea of a continuum of sorts extending between 
the two. 

This policy of open exchange which we saw articulated as an explicit ideol- 
ogy in Pontano's dialogues can be detected in an indirect and much less nar- 
rative manner through lists or catalogues of humanists either inserted into 
various forms of texts, such as dialogues, poems or epistles or, alternatively, 
lists of names found as a separate document. 

Many humanist texts include lists of names of poets and humanists which 
become the contour that delineates a group, as shown in the previous chapter?" 
or a network, as we shall see. The list of names serves as a type of mapping of 
the group indicating its fixed points. It is notable that the phenomenon of lists 
of humanists focuses primarily upon their names and far less upon the titles of 
their writings. In addition, although a list of names may initially appear to be a 
lifeless document, it can also be seen as a text that speaks and at times conveys 
a message. For example, a list of names of humanists which declares itself to 
be describing a certain sodality but at the same time includes the names of 
outsiders from other circles, implies a message of academic openness, similar 
to that expressed by Pontano in his dialogues. 

The sixteenth century Roman Academy in its various phases provides us 
with several forms of lists of humanists, or ‘catalogues of friends’ Some of them 


25 Pietro Tamira first participated in the meetings of Pomponio Leto’s Academy. On the 
holiday of the Palilie of 1484 he gave a speech in the framework of this academy (see cod. 
Vat. Lat. 2836, cc. 326). Yet, this humanist is also known for his participation in some of 
the meetings in Pontano’s academy. He represents for Pontano a student and friend of 
Pomponio Leto, and as such in the dialogue Aegidius he is asked to give his opinion. 

26 Francesco Elio Marchese was born in Naples, but before becoming one of the well-known 
members of the Accademia Pontaniana he participated in the meetings of the Roman 
Academy. 

27 See above in chapter two, especially pp. 51-2. 
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are an intentional retrospective reconstruction of the humanists’ gatherings, 
such as the epistle written by Jacopo Sadoleto to Colocci, from Carpentras in 
1529, based on his memory of the meetings.28 Others may be a more indirect 
reconstruction of these gatherings, for example, Pierio Valeriano’s dialogue 
On the Ill Fortune of Learned Men which depicts a conversation between several 
humanists less than two years after the sack of Rome, in which they discuss the 
lives and unhappy fortunes of humanists from 1470 to 1540. In addition to the 
stories that the dialogue tells us, it provides us with an elaborate catalogue of 
humanists. 

Another type of list is found in texts written towards or during a live gather- 
ing, which can serve us as a mirror of these meetings, such as the collection of 
poems Coryciana, which assembles three hundred and ninety-nine poems of 
more than a hundred poets primarily active in Rome who participated in the 
meetings in the gardens of Johann Goritz. These poems were all written for 
the occasion of the feast of St. Anne celebrated annually in the aforementioned 
gardens on July 26th, and inspired by the sculpture that he commissioned of 
St. Anne carved by Andrea Sansovino for this occasion.?? Others still are an 
ideal and not necessarily a completely realistic picture depicted by Roman 
humanists of the Academy’s meetings. There is, moreover, an additional form 
of lists found among the Roman humanists’ manuscripts to which little atten- 
tion has been paid among scholars: a simple list of names which is not part of 
any narrative text. We will examine this phenomenon in a later context. 

Lists, in this milieu of humanists, also seem to serve as a common method 
of reading or studying. While we are accustomed to see marginalia by diligent 
readers in manuscripts as well as early printed books, we can also find lists 
in the margins of texts. For example, we can find a copy of Pliny’s Historia 
naturalis impressively ‘tabulated’ by Marco Fabio Calvo?? around the margins; 
following him, on the foot of the page, Angelo Colocci added to this dense list. 
In fact, Colocci's library included many manuscripts with lists and tables on 
the margins of the pages.?! 

Study was not the only function of the lists, however. Names had an impor- 
tant role in bonding the Roman and Neapolitan academies. Not only did both 
of these academies share an important ritual regarding naming, (one of the 
only formal procedures with which membership is defined in both academies), 


28 See Ubaldini 1969, 67-75. 

29  Seeljsewijn 1990. 

30 As shown in: Rowland 1998, figure 4. 
31 See Tocci 1972, 84. 
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the Latinization of members’ names,82 but, as we will see, names from one 
academy seem to find their way to lists of names of the other. ‘Catalogues of 
friends’ are already found during the fifteenth century in Rome, in Pomponio 
Leto’s academy. For example, the poem Fasti Christianae Religionis writ- 
ten by Ludovico Lazzarelli in the 1480's provides us with a glimpse into the 
second period of the Roman Academy. It speaks of the rebirth of Christian 
Rome, when the Muses have returned to their initial place.?? It then continues 
describing the ‘sweet sodality' among the poets,8* who are listed one by one. 
This list differs from one manuscript to another, and one of the manuscripts?* 
includes names of intellectuals who are not members of the Roman Academy. 
An examination of these names reveals these ‘extra urbem’ humanists to be 
connected for the most part to the Neapolitan Pontaniana circle: 


Perhaps if I wouldn’t speak with true praises of Pontano 

The second Manilius who sang with true praises the ethereal Urania... 
Does the praise of Altilio, or also the glory of the poet Albinio Lucano 
Have to go beyond our lyre? Or perhaps of Cantalicio,?® 

with the shrill voice of Marullo.. .3” 


In another version Lazzarelli narrows the circle down to the members of the 
Roman Academy itself. Nonetheless Pontano still remains in this version. 
Pontano’s presence here, as certainly the most representative figure of the 
Accademia Pontaniana, evokes metonymically a trace of the academy itself. 
Other explanations have focused upon Pontano here as an individual human- 
ist. Angela Fritsen?? explains Pontano’s mention even when the rest of the 
Accademici Pontaniani were omitted as a consequence of a particular intel- 
lectual affinity between the Roman Academy and Pontano the astrologist, the 
author of the Urania.?? 


32 See above chapter two, pp. 82-84. 

33 See Fritsen 2000. 

34 “Est ubi nunc vatum dulce sodalitum/ Saepius hospitium parat.. .” 

35 Vat. Lat. 2853, ff. 1641-1651, (22—35). 

36 On Giovani Battista Cantalicio, grammarian and commentator of classical texts see: 
Croce 1924. 

37  Pontanum an sileam veris qui laudibus alter/ Manilius aetheream concinit Uranien... / 
Num laus Altilii, Lucani an gloria vatis / Albini nostra est praetereunda chely? / An 
Cantalitiinum arguta voce Marulli ... 

38 Fritsen 2000, 130. 

39  lItisinterestingto note that Pontano also appears in a later work of Lazzarelli - De Summa 
Homini Dignitate Dialogus Qui Inscribitur Crater Hermetis where he is a marginal inter- 
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The inclusion of names of non-members on a list describing a specific sodal- 
ity, opening the door to ‘virtual members, reflects the spirit of hospitality and 
special affinity towards the Pontaniana circle prevalent in the Roman academy. 
Even if Lazzarelli was motivated by the utilitarian objective of winning the 
patronage of the Neapolitan Aragonese king, especially through the mediation 
of Pontano, the inclusion of an entire group of Accademici Pontaniana reflects 
a vision of a collegial network of intellectuals. 

There is a further, rather remarkable, example to be found within the Roman 
context. Among the notes of Angelo Colocci, a Roman humanist, who par- 
ticipated in various stages of the Roman Academy and eventually headed an 
academy in the garden of his villa in Rome, there is a list indicating the break- 
down of borders between humanists. On one of the crumpled pieces of paper 
belonging to the Vat. Lat. 3450 — one of the many collections of manuscripts 
which comprised Colocci's fascinating library^? now housed in the Vatican 
library — is found a list, without title and date, of over seventy names in three 
columns written in the Roman Humanist's handwriting.*! The manuscript as a 
whole has been described by De Nolhac as following: "This curious manuscript 
consists, to a large extent, of small pieces of paper pasted onto larger pages, 
where one reads (when it is possible to read) maxims, fragments of facetious- 
ness, various notes, often interrupted, written by a nervous and rapid hand of 
the Iesian scholar.. "^? 

The list reads as following:43 


locutor, with Lazzarelli described as teacher and the King as disciple. Pontano's pres- 
ence in this dialogue as a student placed beside the king is an indirect laudation of the 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, who is described in this dialogue as a enthusiastic student 
immersed in poetry and philosophy and is in fact a potential patron for Lazzarelli. 

40 The major studies which have attempted to reconstruct, as well as analyze Angelo 
Colocci's library, are (in chronological order): De Nolhac 1887; Lattes 1931; Bianchi 1990; 
Bologna 2008; Bernardi 2008. 

41 Vat. Lat. 3450 (c. 56). 

42 De Nolhac 1887. 

43 Onthe side of each name on the following list I have added a letter representing the intel- 
lectual circle with which that humanist was associated with, as following: (p) Accademia 
Pontaniana; (r) the various stages of the Accademia Romana; (r1) Accademia Romana 
during the period of Pomponio Leto; (rz) Accademia Romana during the period of 
Colocci and Goritz; (r3) Rome during the period of the Accademia Vitruviana / della virtà 
(from 1542); (v) Venice; (fir) Firenze; (fer) Ferrara; (m) Mantua (s) Siena; (c) names that 
have been crossed out (mainly names that Colocci wrote earlier on the list but forgot and 
rewrote them). 
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pontano (p) 
peto fundan. (p) 


pardo (p) 


compare. (p) 
calentio (p) 


altilio (p) 
Falcone (m)? 
judaeco(v; r2)> 
Bembo (v) 
Sadoleto (r2) 
aegidio (p) 
cervino (r3)° 
thamyra (p) 
iustolo (r1-2)d 
clarelio (r2)* 

g. delfino (r3)f 
p. vittorio (fir)8 
m. cavallo (r2) 
f.vigile (r2) 
pietra s.ta (r1)h 
buccabella (r1) 
f. flavio 
fabritio varano! 
tryphon (v)i 
hannibal carok 
claudio ptol. (r3; s)! 


actio (p) 

thamyra (p) 
Volterrano (p) 
septempedano (r1) 
rhallo (p) 
sumontio (p) 
caserta (?) 

casalio (r)? 
casanova (r) 
cartheromaco (v; fir; r)P 
callimacho (r)4 
m. sylvio (r2)* 

g. delfino 

cursio 

buccabella (c) 

p. vectorio 

anysio (p)s 
chariteo (p) 
lascari (p) 
Falcone 

Turriot 

thebaldeo (fer)" 
mucciarel. (?) 
hier Nigro (r1-2)" 
cotta (p) 
correggio (r3)” 
mannuccio (v)* 
pistoia” 


Pietro 
Calmeta (r2)? 
Jo. Puglies. 
Pomponio (r1) 
b.cingulo (fir) 
ariosto (fer) 
bellino? 
giberto (r2) 
pietras.cta 
gismondo (r) 
fulignate (r1)?b 
vida?© 

trissino (v; r) 
britonio (r2) 
marino caraccioli 
bitonto (p)?d 
motta (v)#¢ 
cotta (c) 
alemanni (fir) 
p. arret. (c) 





Domizio Falcone. 
Niccolò Giudecco. 
Marcello Cervini. 


— pa mono c & 


x 


Giustolo Pier Francesco. 

Clarelio Lupo, a student of Giustolo Pier Francesco. 
Gentile Delfini. Was a friend of Annibale Caro. 
Petrus Victrius=Pietro Vettori. 

Tommaso Pietrasanta. 

Fabrizio Varano, the bishop of Camerino. 

Trifone Bisanti. 

Annibale Caro. Studied with Varchi in Florence. 


e 
oo 
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Claudio Tolomei. Studied in Siena for several years. 

Raffaele Volterrano. 

He is referring here to Ludovvico Lazzarelli, who liked to call himself Septempedano. 
Battisto Casali. Student of Pomponio Leto and friend of Colocci. 

He is referring here to Scipione Fortiguerri. 

He is referring here to Filippo Buonacorsi. 

Michael Silvius. 


Giano Anisio. 


cado 5 8 


Hieronymi Turri. 

Antonio Tebaldeo. 

Girolamo Negri. 

Giovanni da Correggio, a friend of Lazzarelli. 

Aldo Manuzio. 

It seems that he is referring here to Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia. 


N44 £ < oc ow 


The nickname of Vincenzo Colli. He spent a few years in Rome in Cortese's intellectual circle. 

aa _ He is referring here to Francesco Bellini from Friuli, who was a close friend of both Colocci 
as well as Pietro Bembo. 

ab He is referring here to Sigismondo dei Conti da Foligno. 

ac Marco Girolamo Vida. 

ad He is referring here to Andrea Matteo Acquaviva who was marquise of Bitonto. 

ae Motta di Livenza. Referred to also as: Girolamo Aleandro. 


Ananalysis of this list indicates that all the names are of humanists from various 
contexts and periods. They all have in common an acquaintance with Angelo 
Colocci, and most of them belong to intellectual groups with which Colocci 
was connected. There is a certain correlation between the names on this list 
and those of the authors of the works that Colocci collected.^* Nevertheless, 
we should consider that some of the names are those of humanists who left 
almost no writings and of whose existence we know from descriptions of 
humanist circles. Therefore, we should consider see this list more as a catalogue 
of humanists than a catalogue of books, or in other words, as a social-intellec- 
tual network. It is interesting to note that although the lists consists of a major- 
ity of names - twenty seven - from the various intellectual circles in Rome,*® 
many nevertheless come from outside Rome. The most evident group outside 
of Rome is clearly the Neapolitan Accademia Pontaniana, with nineteen names 
and with a special position within the list: the first name (of the first column) is 
Pontano and the first name on the second column is Actio=Sannazaro (who, as 


44 See Vat. Lat. 2836. 
45 It is not surprising that out of these twenty seven names there is a majority from the 
period of Colocci and Goritz's academy. 
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we will see, was considered the successor of Pontano). Another evident group 
on the list is that of Venice, with seven names, including two central figures 
of Pietro Bembo and Aldo Manuzio. In addition three names are associated 
with intellectual circles in Florence, two in Ferrara and one in Siena. As we can 
see, this is not a list of individual intellectuals but rather a list representing 
an intersection of circles of intellectuals. The list represents the multiplicity 
of links created among these fifteenth and early sixteenth century humanists. 

Colocci seems to have been fond of lists, as he compiled different types of 
them. Let us examine another list of humanists compiled by Colocci found on 
a separate piece of paper in his collection at the Vatican library (Vat. Lat. 4831, 
f. 104r).46 This list, which includes the minimalistic title “Hoggi” (today), but, 
like the former list, is missing a date, seems to reflect what Colocci considered 
to be his intellectual ambience at that given moment. In determining when 
that moment could have possibly occurred, we will discover that the only year 
in which “Hoggi” could apply, in which all of the intellectuals on the list were 
alive, except for Pontano, was 1506.47 

A number of interesting details can be noted in this list. As in Colocci’s 
previous list, this one too begins with the name of a prominent “accademico 
Pontaniano” — this time with Sannazaro, the formal heir of Pontano in the 
Accademia Pontaniana.*® Colocci's list in this case, however, seems to be 
depicting a broader intellectual environment than the previous one. For exam- 
ple, it includes a figure from the arts, the architect Bramante. Curiously, he lists 
his academy — ‘nostra accademia’ — as a unit in itself. 

With a bit of imagination one can perceive these lists of Colocci as a fore- 
runner of the lists of friends compiled by the devotees of ‘facebook’ one of 
the recent inventions of the internet world, consisting of names of individu- 
als belonging to different groups or reflecting, in sociological terminology, an 
intersection of groups within the person. The scholars on Colocci’s list, all of 


46 The following list appears as a vertical list on a piece of paper with the title ‘hoggi’: 
Salazzaro (p) [-Sannazaro], Tibaldeo, Piceno, Calmeta, Lunico, Benivieni, Baccio, 
Cortese, Chariteo (p), Antonio da Ferrara (p), Thimoteo, Pontano (p), Antonietto Fregoso, 
Marco, Carbon (p), Cynthio, Cornelio, Charisendo, Alceo, Iohanne Francesco Caracciolo, 
Egidio (p) [-Egidio da Viterbo], Rustico ro., Saxo, F orbo, Lappucino, Angelo Galli, Dolphi 
da Bologna, Quarquaglio, Et altri spagnoli, Sanpero ad Vincola, Alessandro Amati, Et qui 
reconta la nostra academia, Frate Enea, Gravina fallito (p) [=Pietro Gravina], Bembo, 
Baldasar da Castiglione, Cesar Gonzaga, Criaco d'Ancona antiquario, Ioh Agabito, Franc 
Colotio, Cesarini, Bramante architecto, Pistoia giovine, Thomasso Rasello, Anto Pontio da 
Messina, La rosa in Francia, Cinico, Fabio Vigile. 

47 See Cannata 2008, 188. 

48 See description of the academy after Pontano’s death in chapter 4, especially pages 132-4. 
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whom belong to one of the many geographically separate intellectual centers, 
merge into a single list of humanists. 

In addition, one should note the special attitude towards Pontano that 
all the lists mentioned above demonstrate: Pontano’s name is first on one 
of Colocci's lists, while on the other, titled “Hoggi’, his name is the only that 
doesn't fit the unifying criterion of living humanists who appear on the list and 
whose name was clearly added especially. Similarly, Lazzareli’s poem, which 
describes the members of the Roman Academy includes Pontano in its various 
versions, even when the other Accademici Pontaniani are omitted. It is clear 
that Pontano is granted here a special status in the world of Roman humanism. 

The receptivity of the Roman Academy towards individuals and groups 
located elsewhere does not occur solely in the case of the Neapolitan human- 
ists, although they are a major reference. Other lists compiled by Roman 
humanists make a clear reference to colleagues in Florence. For example, 
Giannantonio Campano, in a letter written to Gentile Becchi while abroad, 
makes a long list of humanists specifically from Rome and Florence.?? This 
list surely represents the ‘intersection’ of groups within Campano's world 
as center. There is no doubt that other Roman humanists would compile a 
similar list. 


Vertical Links: The Accademia Pontaniana and the Orti Colocciani 


The relationship between the Accademia Pontaniana and the Roman Academy 
is characterized by the horizontal links that connected humanists of the same 
generation. There exist, in addition, vertical ties between academies from 
these two circles — the Neapolitan Accademia Pontaniana and the Roman Orti 
Colocciani — a ‘daughter’ of the Roman Academy. The relationship between 
Colocci, both as an individual as well as the leading figure in the Orti Colocciani, 
and the milieu of the Accademia Pontaniana, was undoubtedly quite strong. 
What do we know about this academy? Paolo Giovo in his Elogia doctorum 
virorum writes of Colocci in the following manner: “the keenness of his intel- 
lect unimpaired by age, to whom the youth of Rome do reverence as he sits 
in his garden nobly expounding the principles of sound eloquence.’>° These 
meetings were later remembered with nostalgia. The same Giovio in making 
an invitation to Mario Maffei, on a visit to Rome in 1534, to dine with Colocci 


49 See Di Bernardo 1975, 220. 
50 Giovio 1935, 77. 
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and others, remarks: “so that the joyous sodality of the old academy can be 
renewed"! 

Despite the many references to Colucci, little is known about the academy 
itself, as opposed to that of Goritz. Interestingly, among the few concrete refer- 
ences to the Orti Colocciani, we find two that relate to the figure of Pontano 
almost as a virtual member of the academy. In the spirit of Cicero who had 
statues sent to him for his academy? Colocci filled his garden with sculpture 
and turned to Summonte with the request to send him a statue of Pontano for 
his Orti. Summonte was the natural person to call upon for aid in carrying out 
such a project, because he himself was involved in erecting a statue of Pontano 
in Naples, as he expressed explicitly in an epistle to the Neapolitans that he 
published in the opening of the De prudentia, in 1508.We do not have Colocci's 
request for the statue; however, we do have a letter written by Summonte in 
1519 to Colocci, in which he apologizes for not having yet sent the statue of 
Pontano.5? Moreover, in the dedication of Pontano's De immanitate (1518), 
Summonte praises Colocci for the numerous manifestations of his friendship 
with Pontano: “not only do you undertake the publishing of these works (of 
Pontano), but you are also unremitting in the project of erecting a statue for 
him and so of showing him the highest respect.”>4 There is no evidence that 
the statue ever reached the Orti Colocciani. The few descriptions of Colocci's 
gardens speak only of collections or copies of ancient sculpture. But it is not 
inconceivable that one of the busts of Pontano stood in Colocci's garden for a 
certain period. 

However, the memory of Pontano entered into the gardens in an additional 
way. While one of the common social and thus poetic events of the Accademia 
Pontaniana occurred with the celebration of the members' birthdays, there is 
no mention of such a birthday celebration in the Roman humanistic Academy 
in any of its various phases. Instead, as I have noted, it seems that the birthday 
that is celebrated is that of Rome (the Pallila). Taking this into consideration, 
it is particularly interesting to note another dedication to Colocci, written by 


51 Zimmermann 1995, 116. 

52  SeeCicero' letters asking Atticus to send him statues for his villa, for example: Cicero, ad 
Atticus 1.9.2. (See also letter 5 (1.9) and letter 9 (1.4), in which Cicero speaks of the statues 
he would like to use to decorate his Academy). 

53  “LaSignoria Vostra mi perdonerà se al facto de la statua del Pontano io non ho dato ancora 
recapito alcuno" (Percopo 1899). 

54 “Nec solum scripta haec edenda curas, verum etiam de erigenda illi more maiorum statua, 
deque summis honoribus assidue cogitas." (Pontano 1970, 140). 
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Giustolo da Spoleto, in which Colocci is praised for his veneration of Pontano, 
which includes the celebration of Pontano’s birthday.” 

These documented traces of Pontano’s presence in the ambit of the Orti 
Colocciani — the plan to erect his statue in the academy's gardens and the 
celebration of his birthday — evidence the attempt to virtually?6 transplant 
Pontano, the individual and the head of the Accademia Pontaniana, not only 
the author of important humanist writings, into the Orti Colocciani. It is not 
an artificial transplant, so to speak; the bond between Colocci and Pontano’s 
circle is based on a reciprocal esteem which began when Colocci was quite 
young and came with his uncle Francesco to Naples,” remaining there for 
several years.?? In fact, when we examine Colocci's main contacts with the 
Accademici Pontaniani throughout the years, we find that his strongest con- 
tacts occur with that generation of Pontaniana members whom he could have 
met as a very young man during his stay in Naples: Elisio Calenzio, Gabriele 
Altilio, Francesco Elio Marchese and Chariteo. These ties were, however, rein- 
forced in following years by the frequent visits of these Neapolitan human- 
ists to Rome. It appears that an essential stage in the creation of a network 
of humanists is the ‘face to face’ encounter, which the Accademia Pontaniana 
helped to provide. 

When we examine further the nature of those ties, we see that Colocci's 
library (which is now located in the Vatican library) bears important testi- 
mony to the nature of the contact between Colocci and Pontano's circle. It 
offers us a laboratory where the relationships between Colocci’s Roman circle 
and Pontano’s Neapolitan academy can be studied and examined. In Colocci’s 


55 “Quis enim coterranei nostril & huius saeculi faciie principis Ioviani Pontani cineres aut 
sanctius excoluit aut illius natalem diem relligiosius celebravit” (See “Epistola dedicatoria 
suorumm operam ad Angelum Colotium" in: Giustolo 1510). 

56 Although one can find analogies between the range of ties created between humanists in 
fifteen and sixteen century and the twenty first century concept of a ‘social network, the 
meaning attributed here to a 'virtual' presence is very different than that used today. In 
the Renaissance it was associated with a certain spiritual presence or a sentiment towards 
a person, which is quite distant from the “virtual” presence which is created by techno- 
logical means of communication. 

57 As mentioned in chapter two, note 22, Pontano includes both Angelo Colocci, as well as 
his uncle Francesco, on his list of his sodality's members, in his Bellum Sertoriacum at the 
end of the dialogue Antonius. 

58 For the opinion that Colocci remained in Naples, as a youngster, for a few years and not 
just a year, as previously claimed, see: Bernardi 2008, 66-69. 
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library are found the works of classical as well as humanistic authors which he 
collected, conserved, transcribed and edited, including correspondence, the 
compilation of bibliographical lists and personal notes. It combines various 
elements: the work and passion of a bibliophile, whose main concern is in col- 
lecting and preserving; that of a scholar, who is in search of specific themes 
and interests around which his own research revolves; and that of a mem- 
ber of a group and a network who seeks to demarcate the form of the group. 
Indeed, if it were not for Colocci's library project?? and for his involvement in 
the publication of certain works, many humanistic and poetic writings would 
have remained unknown.9? Appreciation for this aspect is underscored in the 
humanist Giustolo da Spoleto’s dedicatory letter to Colocci published in the 
opening of his book,®! where he acknowledges what Colocci has done for 
the memory of Pontano.®? He adds that owing to Colocci's efforts, the human- 
ists Cingolo, Elisio Calenzio and Pacifico Massimo will not be forgotten.83 

What do we find in Colocci’s library that can help us investigate the link 
between Colocci and the milieu of the Accademia Pontaniana? It contains a 
significant amount of the writings of Accademici Pontaniani in form of auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, published books and correspondence as well as notes 
and lists written by Pontano which relate to members of his own circle. 

Therefore, the type of relationship between Colocci and the Pontaniana 
circle that is reflected in these sources is also elaborate. On the one hand 
it mirrors ties based on written texts through the physical presence of the 
writings of the Pontaniana humanists (publishing, copying, collecting, dis- 
cussing, making lists from the texts). On the other hand its content includes 
references to face to face relationships with Pontano and the Pontaniana 
academicians. 

Special attention is given in the collection to the humanist Elisio Calenzio. 
One comes across a large quantity of Calenzio’s poems throughout the 


59 See Campana 1972. 

6o Colocci’s concern that the works of the humanists around him be remembered is 
expressed in many ways, for example: Atanagi 1601, 250. He speaks of his fear that 
Gandolfo Porrino will be forgotten. 

61 See “Epistola dedicatoria suorumm operam ad Angelum Colotium" in: Giustolo 1510. 

62 Giustolo connects up with Pontano — his “fellow countryman” — both originally from 
Umbria — through Colocci. 

63“... Quis Cinghulum, quis Calentium Elysium, aut Pacificum Max. egregious vates Paulo 
ante defunctos non oblivioni mandarat...” (ibid). 
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manuscripts,54 as well as some notes regarding his biography.® The library 
contains many works of Sannazaro as well,56 mainly poetic works in Latin." 
In addition, the works of other members of the Accademia Pontaniana, such 
as Gabriele Altilio,58 Pietro Gravina,59 Girolamo Carbone,” Michelle Marullo”! 
and Luigi Vopisco”? are prevalent in Colocci's library. 

Colocci's personal friendship with some of the members of the Pontaniana 
Academy is manifest in the various exchanges of letters between them. Some 
of them, such as Francesco Elio Marchese's letters to Colocci,73 are found in 
the latter's library, others, in other libraries,"^ for example, the correspondence 
with Chariteo, a Catalan poet, who had actually introduced Provencal poetry 
to Colocci and directed him in the study of it." However, the member of the 
Accademia Pontaniana with whom Colocci carried out unquestionably the 
most intense correspondence is Summonte,"6 who, after Pontano's death, took 
over as head of his academy. The importance of the written text is paramount 
here, as the main issue discussed in these letters is the common interest both 
hold in disseminating Pontano's writings." 

The connection between Colocci and the Neapolitan intellectual circle 
reaches an especially profound level in the particular bond between Colocci 


64 In the following manuscripts: Vat. Lat. 2833, 2874, 3352, 3352, 3353, 3367 and 3309. In 
1503 Calenzio's writings were printed, with Colocci's help. This edition has been lost, 
which puts a special importance on the preservation of the poems collected in these 
manuscripts. 

65 Vat. Lat. 3903, f. 377. Colocci's library contains other biographical notes of other Italian 
and Provencal poets in Vat. Lat. 4831. There are also notes for a biography of Colocci's 
family, in Vat. Lat. 4787. 

66 Inthe following manuscripts: Vat. Lat. 2833, 2836, 2847, 2874, 3353, 3388. 

67 | SeeVecce 2008. 

68 Vat. Lat. 2836 and a letter which he wrote to Cariteo in Vat. Lat. 2847. 

69 Vat. Lat. 3352, 3353. 

70 Vat. Lat. 2836, 3388. 

71 ‘Vat. Lat. 3352, 3353. 

72 ~~ Vat. Lat. 2836, 3388. 

73 Vat.Lat. 4105. 

74 See Lancellotti 1763, 91. 

75 In 1515, after Chariteo's death, Colocci, with the help of Summonte, bought an anthol- 
ogy of Provencal poetry ("libro limosino") from Chariteo's widow, which is now in the 
National Library of Paris. 

76 See, for example, Percopo 1899. 

77 +See Tateo 1972, 154-155. 
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and Pontano. And in fact, Colocci’s library contains many of Pontano’s works,78 
including autographs and manuscripts of works with annotations written in 
Colocci’s handwriting as well as various lists regarding Pontano’s work, such asa 
bibliographical list titled “libri di Pontano."? The relationship between Colocci 
and Pontano most probably matured in Rome, on the occasion of Pontano’s 
various diplomatic missions to Rome while serving as prime-minister. There 
are indirect references to conversations that that took place between the two 
in Rome as well as direct confirmations of a deep friendship between the two. 
The fact that they were both born in what was Umbria at the time was certainly 
an initial common basis, if not even an explanation of their strong sense of 
interconnection. Both Giustolo and Summonte (De magnanimitate) in their 
dedications point out to the common geographic origin (Umbria) of both 
humanists. 

Three works of Pontano in particular testify to a strong bond based on per- 
sonal encounters between the two humanists: 


1. De magnanimitate: Summonte reveals in his dedication of Pontano's De 
magnanimitate that Colocci pressed for the immediate publication of 
this work, motivated by his memory of discussions that he had had with 
Pontano on that topic.®° 

2. The ninth book of his De rebus coelestibus: Among the subjects of their 
conversations were most probably discussions of astrology. We find 
mutual manifestations of friendship around this specific astrological text 
of Pontano. This book is dedicated to Colocci and is at the same time 
mentioned by Colocci often in his scientific writings on rhetoric and 
astrology. 

3. The text De sermone presents directly the reciprocal connection between 
Pontano and Colocci. Pontano, in this text, communicates his special 
feelings and his admiration toward his friend and fellow humanist: 


My dear Umbrian friend A. Colozio Basso, not only a learned man, 
but also an especially pleasant one, who was my intimate friend?! 
(De sermone, 11, 13: 6). 


78 Vat. Lat. 2837, 2838, 2839, 2840, 2841, 2842, 2843, 3353, 7192. 

79 Vat.Lat. 3217. 

80 See Pontano 1969, x. 

81 “Ture igitur Umber meus mihique perneccessarius A. Colotius Bassus, vir et doctus partier 
et iucundus, usurpare consuevit." (Pontano 2002, 214). 
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At the same time Colocci studied this text very thoroughly, creating an alpha- 
betic index®? of Latin words from the text De sermone. Moreover, it represents 
an example of a common area of interest — ‘wit’ ( facetiae). Both dedicated 
time to writing upon the subject — Pontano touched the subject in an explicit 
manner in his De sermone, and Colocci in his vast collection of facetiae, found 
in Vat. Lat. 345083 — and they both seem to have had a similar sense of humor 
themselves. Pontano himself bears witness to Colocci’s particular sense of 
humor. In a long paragraph of his De sermone containing a series of descrip- 
tions of the wit of various personalities, both contemporary and ancient, 
Angelo Colocci is included: 


However, exactly in this type of joke, our A. Colocci is a man of great 
joviality and charm, both in his rare comic vivacity of discourse, given 
him by nature, as well as in his sublime knowledge of literary studies and 
his extensive experience of life. As a consequence when he tells stories, 
recites verses, maxims and jokes of comic poets, he is extremely amusing” 
(De sermone, VI, 2).84 


This particular attachment to the figure of Pontano can be found as well 
among other informal groups in Rome. For example, in a letter written by 
Mauro d'Arcano, a member of a group of poets calling themselves Accademia 
dei Vignaiuoli, to Gandolfo Porrini in 1531, one of their meetings in Rome was 
described as follows: 


Signor Muscettola gave a dinner for the poets, to which I also as a poet 
was invited, and no other wine was drunk than that of the vineyard of 
Pontano, brought purposely from Naples. This wine is of such poetic 
vigor that all were strengthened, not only in beholding but in tasting and 
drinking it, more than seven or eight glasses apiece, and some there were 
who arrived at the number of the muses . . .85 


82 See Vat. Lat. 4057 c. 303-346. 

83 OnColocci’s collection of “facetiae” see: Smiraglia 1972. 

84 Inhocautem ipso iocandi genere comis est admodum ac periucundus A. Colotius noster, 
tum propter insitam ci a natura perraram quondam in dicendo hilaritatem tum propter 
egregiam literarum peritiam rerumque multarum usum. Quo fit, ut in explicandis fabellis, 
in epigrammatis comicorumque poetarum dictis referendis ac lusibus, mirifice delectet. 
(Pontano 2002, 450). 

85 X Atanagi1601 1: 252-53: "Sig. Musettola fece cena alli Poeti, dove anch'io per poeta fui con- 
vitato, e altro vino non fu bevuto che di quello della vigna del Pontano, fatto venire da 
Napoli a posta. Il quale hebbe in se tanto del vigor poetico, che tutti ci risaldo, non in 
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In conclusion, the link between Naples and Rome - the Accademia Pontaniana 
and the Roman Academy - can be seen as a model of an intellectual network 
whose origins lie in a concrete friendship between humanists, which is then 
converted into an idea transmitted to the following generation. The Naples- 
Florence link, alternatively, is constructed on a very different basis. 


Relationships between Florentine and Neapolitan Humanists: 
Friendship, Respect and Admiration®® versus Controversy 


Reverend Father, the blessed King Alfonso, your grandfather, recently 
uttered from heaven a prophecy in the language of angels for your blessed 
father, King Ferdinand. Marsilio Ficino, caught up by some spirit, was there. 
He heard and remembered that prophecy uttered by King Alfonso in the lan- 
guage of angels. Today he has translated it for you into the language of men 
with this advice: first read it yourself, then send it to His Serene highness, 
your father, so that what Marsilio recently understood from Alfonso with the 
eyes and ears of the mind alone, he may with our care receive with the ears 
and eyes of the body as well... 87 (Letter to Cardinal Giovanni d'Aragona) 


The type of cultural contacts between Florence and Naples vary. Although 
the description above is of a spiritual meeting between Ficino, King Alfonso 
and King Ferdinand, it reflects well the character of the cultural relation- 
ship between these two cities, in which political figures converse with known 
intellectuals on cultural and scholarly subjects. The cultural ties are often 
intertwined with the important existing economic and political ties between 
the two cities. 

The ties between humanists in Naples and Florence were shaped diversely 
than those between Rome and Naples. The one does not appear to be an exten- 
sion of the other, as in the Rome-Naples case, but rather a separate intellectual 
hub that at times expresses interest in the other. While some of the Florentine 
humanists take pleasure in composing lists of humanists, inserting them 
into their writings, we do not find them adjoining humanists from elsewhere 


vederlo solamente, ma in gustarlo, e in beverne oltre a sette, o otto volte, e tal vi fu, che 
arrivo’ alle numero delle muse”. 

86 John Monfasani describes the relationship between Poliziano and the scholars Ermolao 
Barbaro and Girolamo Donà as “something of a mutual admiration society”. This expres- 
sions fits my use of “admiration” here. (See: Monfasani 2006, 245). 

87 Ficino 1975-2032, V: 23. 
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into their lists, as we saw in the Roman-Neapolitan connection. For example, 
Poliziano’s elegy to Bartolomeo Fonzio, published together with an epicedium 
of Albiera degli Albizi in his: Due Poemetti Latini, also includes a catalogue of 
humanists. It serves as a good example of the similarity as well as the diver- 
sity between the type of relationships created in the Florentine intellectual 
milieu as opposed to those of the Neapolitan and Roman groups. The style 
of Poliziano’s elegy is similar to Pontano’s style in its lightness and wit, but 
interestingly, although he is not describing a closed and defined circle, all the 
names cited are of local intellectuals. After mentioning Fonzio and the Medici 
house, he continues with the following humanists: Ugolino Verino, Cristoforo 
Landino, Matteo Franco, Marsilio Ficino, Andronico Callisto, Carlo Marsuppini, 
Giovanni Battista Buoninsegni, Vespasiano da Bisticci, Niccolo’ Michelozzi 
and Alessandro Braccessi. We see that he remains in the borders of Florence, 
announcing explicitly that: “It is not agreeable to pour a foreign wine into ones 
throat” (Non libet amoto fauces perfundere vino, v. 25). The use of the metaphor 
of wine brings us back to the description brought above of a gathering in Rome 
in which the participants drink from the “wine” of (the Neapolitan) Pontano.88 
It accentuates the difference between Poliziano’s approach and the one devel- 
oped in Rome and Naples. 

There is a tendency in scholarship to think about controversy as an inevi- 
table aspect of intellectual exchange. This opinion is adamantly introduced by 
Randall Collins’ first words in his book The Sociology of Philosophies: “Intellectual 
life is first of all conflict and disagreement”;89 Lauro Martines’ concept of the 
“neighborhood of mind” claims that “quarrels, rather than amities, more easily 
highlight the passions that wind through neighborhoods"9? The presentation 
of two different linkage models between humanist groups, Naples-Rome, and 
Naples-Florence, has as intention the demonstration that while controversy is 
descriptive of one model, it is not a universal component. While the portrayal 
of the relationship between humanists in Naples and Rome emphasized the 
friendship between them, the description of the rapport between Florence 
and Naples will bring forward a confrontational aspect as well. 

Indeed, there were ardent controversies between Poliziano in Florence 
and some of the central humanists in Naples. We can note a most extreme 
clash with Michele Marullo, a relationship that begins with great praises of 
Marullo on the part of Poliziano: “He is the one poet who can bring back his 


88 Seethe description above, of the meal offered by Signor Muscettola at his home in Rome. 
89 Collins 1998, 1. 
90 Martines 2009, 213. 
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Catullus....?! It then deteriorates into violent mutual attack. The conflict 
between them covered many spheres: disagreements related to the interpreta- 
tion of the classical texts, especially the Greek texts; the larger issues as well as 
specific ones then become personal; and finally, the formation of a group of 
friends who support Marullo and enter into conflict with Poliziano. Marullo 
criticizes the chapters in Poliziano’s Miscellanea which relate to Cattullus; on 
the other hand, Poliziano attacks Marullo’s fellow Greeks Janus Lascaris and 
Theodore Gaza. The controversies are patent in the Latin epigrams which 
Poliziano and Marullo exchanged, in which the one attacks the other’s schol- 
arship as well as personal appearance, and Sannazaro joins his friend Marullo 
in two epigrams against Poliziano. 

Poliziano’s conflictual relationships are not limited to the Neapolitan intel- 
lectual milieu: we know of quite a few controversies between him and human- 
ists from other centers, such as Paolo Cortese, Janus Lascaris, Mabilius, Giorgio 
Merula, Bartolomeo Scala and Guarino Veronese. Pontano, on the other hand, 
represents a linking figure, more than a division, through the combination of 
his outstanding poetic and philosophical work with his friendly and humor- 
ous disposition.?? Whereas a group of the ‘Pontaniani’ academicians were in 
conflict with Poliziano, this attitude seems not to have been the prevalent one 
in Poliziano and Pontano's relationship, as Poliziano demonstrated a very dif- 
ferent approach towards Pontano, as we saw earlier.?? 

The cultural interaction between Florentine and Neapolitan intellectual 
circles occurs by means of both the written text as well as the personal encoun- 
ter. The written texts have an essential role in connecting the two milieux, but 
at the same time the ‘face to face’ encounters give crucial to the relationship. 
Moreover, while the relationship between Pontano and Poliziano can be con- 
sidered here as a horizontal tie, that which will be created between Pontano 
and the subsequent generation will be a vertical link. The multiple ties between 
these two intellectual centers can be viewed, therefore, in terms of a chain 
which is composed of both horizontal as well as vertical links, all connected 
to Pontano. 

First of all, when we consider written interchange, scholars have already 
pointed out texts by Pontano that were read by contemporary Florentine 
intellectuals, of which several that were particularly influential. As noted in 


91 “Est poeta unus qui referat suum Catullum..." (Poliziano 1867, 124). 

92 Pontano is barely involved in with controversies directed against a specific humanist, and 
when he is, for example in his polemic against Leonardo Bruni, on grammatical issues, he 
is especially apologetic and respectful. See Germano 2005, 135-151. 

93 See above, chapter one, p. 30. 
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chapter one, the first work of Pontano that received attention in Florence was 
his De aspiratione, which was explicitly praised by Poliziano’s student, Pietro 
Crinito, in his book De honesta disciplina, as an authority on grammatical ques- 
tions.?* In addition, while Pontano's De prudentia has been perceived as an 
important model for Machiavelli,9° Pontano's Actius has been seen as the text 
that drew Guicciardini close to Pontano. This is evident from the manner in 
which Corsi responds to Guicciardini's request that he judge and revise the 
text of the Storia d'Italia:95 aside from the short comments that Corsi put on 
the fresh manuscript, he added an enthusiastic letter pointing to the connec- 
tion between Guicciardini's historical writing and Pontano's Aegidius,?" here 
most assuredly referring to Pontano's Actius in which the theory of historical 
writing is elaborated.98 Francesco Vettorri as well, a politician and intellectual 
who frequented the learned circle of the Orti Oricellari, in one of his letters to 
Machiavelli proclaims to have read Pontano's De fortuna and to have applied 
its content to contemporary reality.99 

The diffusion of Pontano's manuscripts in Florence was not a simple 
operation. Some of Pontano's works were deliberately given by Pontano to 
Florentine guests in Naples with the intention of disseminating them among 
the Florentine intellectuals. Others were brought personally by Pontano or 
other Pontaniana members to Florence. In such cases we are speaking of a 
bond that originates in a limited 'face to face' encounter between Pontano (or 
humanists from his circle) and a Florentine humanist, and leads to a much 
broader link between Pontano and an entire circle of humanists, based on 
the reading of a text. For example, a letter written by Alamanno Rinuccini to 
Pontano reveals that the De aspiratione circulated in Florence as a result of an 
encounter that Pontano had in Florence with the Florentine humanist dur- 
ing a trip to Florence in 1467, when he followed Alfonso of Aragon duke of 


94 See above, chapter one, p. 25. 

95 Brian Richardson argues that Pontano’s De prudentia is an important precedent for 
Machiavelli's Discorsi. See: Richardson 1971; Carlo Ginzburg goes a step further claiming 
that Pontano's new notion of the concept "prudentia" is found in general in Machiavelli's 
thought. See Ginzburg 2009. 

96 Ridolfi 1960, 406-8. See De Nichilo 2006. 

97 “Nam memini me alias apud te Pontani Aegidio plura loqui, ubi multi de historiae lege 
enarrantur, praesertimque Livii, Salusti ac Caesaris scripta enucleantur.... Nam memini 
me hac aestate scribere ad te de Neapoletana Pontani historia quid sentirem uno scilicet 
dumtaxat argumento." (Guicciardini 1929, 337-38). 

98 See above, chapter one, p. 25. 

99 See Najemy 1993, 308; Santoro 1978, 393. 
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Aragon.!©° [n the course of their conversation Pontano mentioned the fact that 
he had recently finished writing a grammatical work. Rinuccini expressed his 
interest in this field and, as a consequence, upon his return to Naples, Pontano 
gave a manuscript of his work to Marino Tomacelli, who then brought it to 
Florence. Furthermore, Rinuccini describes in the letter how he began reading 
the manuscript together with Donato Acciaiuoli!?! in Vespasiano da Bisticci's 
shop, where Gentile Becchi da Urbino who was interested in the subject asked 
to borrow it. It is certainly likely that Rinuccini enters into all these details in 
order to explain why he has not yet finished reading the text, but for us this 
apology helps to understand the dissemination of Pontano’s works in Florence. 

While Rinuccini explicitly speaks of the friendship between him and 
Pontano (“Quod licet nuper inter nos institutae amicitiae haudquaquam 
evenire posse intelligo"), we can categorize it as a utilitarian friendship: 
Pontano sees in him a means to spread his grammatical manuscript, and he, in 
exchange, asks Pontano to recommend him to the Aragonese king Alfonso 11. 
Similarly, some years later the Florentine ambassador and humanist Giovanni 
Corsi, in a trip to Naples sometimes between 1501 and 1503, received personally 
from Pontano a copy of the manuscript of the De prudentia, which he brought 
to Florence, and published there in 1508 by Giunti. This 1508 edition includes 
a dedication by Giovanni Corsi to Cosimo Pazzi, the archbishop of Florence, 
referring to his stay in Naples and his relationship with Pontano: 


When I was in Naples, where I retreated for a visit as well as for amuse- 
ment, as they say, before the affairs with the French went completely 
bad, nothing was more important to me than going to find Giovanni 
Pontano, a man certainly very favorable, mainly towards you. Although 
he is advanced in years, nevertheless he is extremely capable in any dis- 
cipline of the liberal arts, as you know well, not less than in any public 
affair. Having been welcomed very benevolently by him, thanks to that 


100 For the reconstruction of the transmission of Pontano’s De aspiratione in Florence based 
on Alamano Rinuccini's letter to Pontano see the detailed and erudite description and 
analysis of sources in: Germano 2005, 63-75. 

101 Acciaioli expresses his enthusiasm regarding Pontano when he mentions Pontano 
together with Filefo and Campano as the great poets/orators of his day. (Magl. VIII 1390, 
fol. 53): “Iam ego Philephum, Campanum, Pontanum, omnes oratores et poetas appello, 
ut funebribus orationibus eius obitum ornent.’ 
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friendship that existed between him and Bernardo Rucellai, of whom 
I recognize myself as a student. . . .102 


There are a few cases in which we know who copied the text in Florence but we 
have no clear evidence as to who brought the text from Naples. For example, we 
know that Crinito copied parts of Pontano’s Urania and Meteororum liber and 
showed it around in Florence. Did Pontano give Pietro Crinito, passing through 
Naples, a copy of those first passages of the Urania and of the Meteororum liber 
that were already circulating among the Neapolitan academicians?!03 

Although texts play a crucial role in the creation of a link between the 
two intellectual centers of Florence and Naples, there are also some central 
Florentine personalities who function as intermediaries between the Medici’s 
Florence and the Aragonese’s Naples, through having been in Naples and had 
intellectual encounters there. Two such figures of significance are Francesco 
Pucci and Bernardo Rucellai, the one a Florentine intellectual who moves to 
Naples permanently and the other a politician-humanist visitor who remains 
in Naples for only a short while and then returns to Florence. 

Francesco Pucci, a scholar who clearly embodies the link between the intel- 
lectual worlds of Florence and Naples, a student of Poliziano, came to Naples 
at the beginning of the 1480’s and remained there until his death in 1512.104 In 
Gothein's view, he immediately transmitted his master’s philology to the intel- 
lectual milieu of Naples, with something of an air of superiority.!°5 Yet, if we 
follow Pucci's career carefully, we will find a more complex balance between 
maintaining his Florentine scholarly identity and his integration into the 
Neapolitan intellectual life. 

Soon after arriving in Naples he became a central figure in its intellectual 
panorama. In fact, in Pontano’s dialogue Aegidius he is a central interlocutor. 


102 “Neapoli cum essem, quo visendi pariter atque ociandi, ut aiunt gratia secesseram, fractis 
non tum penitus gallorum rebus, nihil mihi erat potius, quam ut Io. Pontanum conveni- 
rem, virum nempe cum primis tibi amicissimum atque, ut aetate iam consumptum, ita in 
omnibus, quod ipse scis, bonarum artium disciplinis nec minus in re publica undequaque 
solertissimum. A quo cum ex ea quae illi cum Bernardo Oricellario tuo, cuius me alum- 
num fateor, intercedebat amicitia. ...” (Pontano 1508). 

103 See: “Del Riccio Baldi, Pietro (Crinito, Pietro)’, Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, vol. 38, 
Istituto della Enciclopedia italiana, (Rome, 1990), 265-268. 

104 Fora study dedicated to this figure, see: Santoro 1948. Other articles dedicated to this 
figure are: Fuiano 1970; Percopo 1894. 

105 Gothein says the following about Pucci: “portata immediatamente a Napoli la filologia del 
suo maestro con tutte le pretese di superiorita' intelletuale" (Gothein 1915, 257). 
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Moreover, Pucci saw himself as belonging to the Neapolitan society, as is 
expressed in his use of the expression noster populus when referring to the peo- 
ple of Naples.!°6 He is mentioned in the writings of members of the Accademia 
Pontaniana, such as Sannazaro and Carbone, in language full of praise,!°7 and 
as mentioned previously, he is included in various lists of the members of the 
Accademia Pontaniana such as those of Galateo in his letter to Crisostomo 
Colonna. Pontano himself mentions him positively.!98 As was the case with 
Angelo Colocci, Francesco Pucci too is described in Pontano's De sermone and 
some of his sayings are quoted (1v, 3). He is described as a man who stands out 
in humanistic studies (“in these studies of ours"), fractious, and of a restless 
character.!?? Pontano refers to various expressions by the classical authors that 
Pucci would quote in fitting situations: when Pucci would be sitting amid a 
group of people, he would quote Sallust's proverb "Concordia parvae res cres- 
cunt" (*in harmony small things grow"). 

It is interesting to note here that Pucci was one of the only figures who par- 
ticipated actively in a number of cultural institutions in Naples. In addition 
to his association with the Accademia Pontaniana, Pucci taught at the Studio 
of Naples,!! and at a certain point he became the director of the Aragonese 
royal library.!! Although he was fully integrated into Neapolitan institutions, 
throughout these Neapolitan years Pucci's Florentine identity was preserved, 
both by his Florentine contemporaries as well as by his Neapolitan compan- 
ions. For example, Tristano Caracciolo, in 1494, when relating how Pucci deliv- 
ered a funeral oration for King Ferdinand, refers to Puccio, ten years after his 
arrival in Naples, as “Puccio Florentino." Or, again, in 1492 Pucci received a 
letter from king Ferrante, granting him a vacation in "vostra patria", enabling 
him to spend Carnevale “ad casa vostra"!? And the Florentines claimed him 
as well. Roughly at the same time, the Florentine Bernardo Rucellai, in his let- 
ter to Accaiuoli, describes his visit to the Accademia Pontaniana and a con- 
versation that took place between various members of the academy, among 
them "Puccius noster”. We may ask ourselves why Pucci was still considered 


106 See Santoro 1948, 53. 

107 See ibid., p. 57. 

108 On Pontano's direct influence on Pucci see Ullman 1959. 

109 “ut, cum, Franciscus Puccius, vir in studiis his nostris eminens, deridere vellet hominem 
seditiosum ingenioque minime quieto" (Pontano 2002, 344). 

110 See Cannavale 1895; De Frede 1960. 

111 De Marinis 1952-1969, I: 186ff. 

112 Seeibid. 1:186. 
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a Florentine by the Neapolitan humanists years after he left Florence and was 
absorbed into Neapolitan cultural society. Perhaps the reason lies in the fact 
that he represented Florentine ideas or contact with Florence, both important 
for the Neapolitans, thus providing an explanation for e Pucci’s great popu- 
larity in the variety of cultural frameworks in Naples. Yet his is a rare case. As 
opposed to the intellectual relationship between Naples and Rome where we 
found various humanists who participated, in different phases of their life, in 
the intellectual life of each of the two centers, in the case of Florence it is hard 
to find other humanists aside from Pucci, who did the same.!8 Even more, 
while Pucci was fully integrated into the intellectual world in Naples in the 
broadest possible way, he remains at the same time identified with Florence 
and with his teacher Poliziano’s approach. He mediates between the two 
intellectual centers by means of his personal encounters, in Florence with his 
teacher Poliziano, and in Naples with the Accademici Pontaniani through his 
participation in the academy’s meetings. There is, however, another intermedi- 
ary figure who actually ‘transported’ conversations that he heard from Naples 
to Florence and to the framework of the intellectual gatherings or academies: 
Bernardo Rucellai. 

Bernardo Rucellai, a politician and a humanist, was among Lorenzo de 
Medici’s enthusiastic followers.!^ He had an extended acquaintance with 
Naples, first as ambassador from 1486 to 1487, and then on a diplomatic mis- 
sion in 1495. In the course of that mission he had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a meeting of the Accademia Pontaniana, which was dedicated to 
the theme of historical writing, an argument to which, as indicated above,!!5 
Pontano devotes his dialogue Actius. In a letter written to Roberto Acciauoli,!!6 
Bernardo Rucellai describes this discussion at length. At the beginning of the 
letter, he mentions that he himself had proposed this topic — “thanks to my 
intervention" — because he was in the process of writing a treatise on the his- 
tory of the French invasion, and therefore was very much engaged in ques- 
tions concerning the right style of historical writing and, specifically, the right 
classical models. It merits emphasizing the fact that the theme chosen for dis- 
cussion was proposed by a guest, underlining the openness toward outsiders 


113 It is true that the Greek-origin humanist Marullo, who we found on the lists of members 
of the Accademia Pontaniana moves to Florence and participates actively in the intellec- 
tuallife there. But he came across problems in Florence and left shortly after he came. 

114 Forathorough description of Bernardo Rucellai see: Gilbert 1949. 

115 Seeabove p. 110, especially note 98. 

116 See: Burmannus 1725. The letter has been re-published and analyzed in the following 
works: De Nichilo 2006; Santoro 1978. 
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which we have already noted and their involvement in the academy’s dis- 
cussion. The account of the discussion, in which we hear the voices of four 
humanists — Pucci, Marullus, Lascaris and Pontano — makes evident a certain 
tension between two approaches. The one maintains that the historian should 
find his own personal style through the observation of many diverse styles. 
The other approach supports the imitation of the single best style. Francesco 
Pucci represents an extreme approach in his promotion a multitude of mod- 
els, following his master Poliziano’s concept of imitation only as a means for a 
writer to find his own unique poetic style. Thus he opens up dramatically the 
list of possible models of imitation, while he opposes limiting those models 
only to the canonical poets.!7 Marullus and Lascaris present a stricter attitude 
in favour of choosing one single model; and Pontano responds with a propo- 
sition which is closer to Pucci's insofar as the need to develop each writer's 
individual style, according to the specific area of writing and the nature of the 
writer. Yet, unlike Pucci, Pontano limits the number of models. Rucellai ends 
this letter by stating how much he had learned from the meeting he attended 
at the Accademia Pontaniana as well as its effect upon his own historical writ- 
ing. The comment is significant: it is not often that we find an intellectual of 
that period who points explicitly to direct influences on his writing. We do not 
know whether Rucellai attended any other academy meetings during his stay 
in Naples, but it is very possible that he did. 

The impact of Rucellai’s participation in a discussion at the Accademia 
Pontaniana was not trivial. The letter to Acciauoli, which was read by other 
Florentine intellectuals apart from the designated recipient, left a strong 
impression. Years after Rucellai’s visit at the Accademia Pontaniana, in 1513, 
Bartolomeo Fonzio wrote a letter a few months before his death to Bernardo 
Rucellai, which he opens as following: “Dante Popoleschi has brought me in 
your name the account of the discussion held at Naples with Pontano, whom 
you should take as your model in writing the French history ...”.!8 Rucellai's let- 
ter to Acciaiuoli, it seems, had become a reference for the Florentine human- 
ists when discussing the question of historical writing, and Fonzio uses it, in 
this letter, while joining the debate to express his opposite opinion, thus sum- 
marizing his views on oration and imitation, or even, his views on the values 
of humanism. He ends the letter as following: “Farewell, and do not permit the 


117 This view of Poliziano comes across clearly in his Oration on Quintilian and Statius’ Sylvae 
that he delivered in 1480 when he was appointed for a chair in rhetoric at the University of 
Florence. His approach promoting the multiplicity of models comes across very strongly 
in his Nutricia which brings a very elaborate overview of Hebrew Greek and Latin. 

118 Fonzio 2011, 174-5. 
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eloquence which has flourished in our city for so many centuries to continue 
to wither away, for if in its frail state it is not attended to quickly, it will soon be 
at death’s door. I do not see that anyone could accomplish this better than you 
with the authority and judgment of an outstanding physician’."9 

Rucellai, indeed, took upon himself the role assigned to him by Fonzio and 
was active in keeping the intellectual life in Florence vital. One of his impor- 
tant contributions was introducing his lived experience of the Accademia 
Pontaniana into the Florentine intellectual milieu. During the first years of 
the sixteenth century, between 1502 to 1506, and again starting from 1509,20 
Bernardo Rucellai with the help of his sons Giovanni and Palla, and later with 
his grandson Cosimo, organized gatherings in their garden (the Orti Oricellari) 
with humanists and individuals whom we might call ‘intellectual politicians'!?! 
Among them was Giovanni Corsi, also a Florentine politician and aligned with 
the Medici, who had spent time in Naples in the years 1501 and 1503 and met 
with Pontano, as we learn from Pietro Crinito's De honesta disciplina. Crinito 
adds the following at the end of a chapter in which he discusses the use of vari- 
ous verbs in Latin and their effect on the Latin style: 


Of this also our Giovanni Corsio discussed with Pontano, a man refined 
in his judgment, as well as in his knowledge of the classics. (book x, 
chp. 12).122 


And Corsi himself in his dedication to Cosimo de' Pazzi wrote about the occa- 
sion in Naples when he had made a point of meeting Pontano. On that occa- 
sion Pontano gave Corsi a copy of his De prudentia, which Corsi then made 
known to the Florentine intellectual public upon his return to Florence. Pietro 
Crinito was also among the participants of these meetings and documented 
the meetings of this circle in his De honesta disciplina.’ Other participants in 
the Orti Oricellari meetings, during these years, whose presence is documented 


119 Ibid., 184-187. 

120 Bernardo left Florence for three years for political reasons. 

121 For studies on the meetings that took place at the Orti Oricellari see: Gilbert 1949; 
Comanducci 1995/96; Cantimori 1937. 

122 “Quod et noster Joannes Corsius cum Pontano disseruit, vir non minori iudicio quam vet- 
erum doctrinis excultus" 

(Crinito 1955, 241). 

123 Pietro Crinito explicitly refers to the meetings at the Orti Oricellari in: Ibid., book 11, 
chp. 14, p. 98; book v, chp. 14, p. 156; book 11, chp. 12, p. 256, and probably is alluding to 
these meetings when he refers to conversations with Bernardo Rucellai, see ibid., Book 4, 
chp. 9, p. 131; book 21, chp. 4, p. 409. 
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in various texts are Francesco da Diacceto, Giovanni Canacci, Piero Martelli 
and Francesco Vettori.!24 Yet, as Felix Gilbert has claimed, we can assume that 
other close Florentine friends of Bernardo Rucellai, such as Fonzio, Cosimo 
Pazzi and Bindaccio Ricasoli, whose presence at these meetings is not docu- 
mented, also participated. 

The few references to the meetings at the Orti Oricellari during the first years 
of the sixteenth century to which we have access, portray a gathering which 
has a number of aspects in common with those that have been the focus of 
this study. The Orti Oricellari appears as a learned circle open to visitors which 
focuses on the discussion of classical writers and texts, at the same time apply- 
ing them as models to the present. The Florentine historian Jacopo Nardi in his 
Istorie della Citta di Firenze describes the manner in which Bernardo Rucellai 
and his sons conducted the Orti Oricellari meetings, with “humanity, courtesy 
and devoted hospitality" towards foreigners as well as Florentines,!25 an image 
that mirrors the ideal of the open and hospitable Accademia Pontaniana, 
referred to at the beginning of this chapter. Moreover, from Pietro Crinito's 
accounts of these meetings we learn of the various themes discussed: Latin 
poets and comedy writers such as Plautus, Naevius and Laberius, among other 
topics. At the same time, Crinito relates the historical-political themes raised 
in the discussions: ancient political institutions (veterum institutis), the form of 
the ideal state (regenda civitate), the illustrious Venice (de Venetum clarissimo 
atque summon imperio) and the like.!26 What is of significance here is that this 
combination of literary and political interests, and the strong linkage between 
history and politics, did not exist in the previous Florentine intellectual groups. 
The Orti Oricellari, like the Accademia Pontaniana, was composed of human- 
ists who were directly involved in politics and the discussion of issues which 
had actual implications for the life of the city. 

Machiavelli provides a case in point. He joined some meetings at the Orti 
Oricellari when they were run by Cosimo and then Cosimino Rucellai, and it 
seems that it was at the request of this group of intellectuals that he composed 


124 This list of names is taken from Giovan Battista Gelli's Ragionamento sopra le difficoltà 
di mettere in regola la nostra lingua, in which he puts in the mouth of Cosimo Bartoli a 
description of the early meetings at the Orti Oricellari when Gelli was still a child. See 
Gelli 1952, 465. 

125  Nardi1842, 11: 85-86. 

126  Crinito 1955 book 11, chp. 14, p. 98: "In hortis Oricallariis cum nuper aliqot egregie docti 
Homines convenerunt; ubi de honesties litteris optimisque disciplinis saepe et copiose 
agitur; forte incidit mentio de veterum institutis; de regenda civitate, ac de Venetum cla- 
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the Discorsi!?? which he began writing on 1517.!28 Parts of the Discorsi he read 
aloud at the Orti Oricellari gatherings.?? Among the participants were Luigi 
Alamanni, Jacopo da Diacceto, Jacopo Nardi, Filippo de’ Nerli, Battista della 
Paala, Antonfrancesco degli Albizi and Zanobi Buondelmonti. Here, we see 
that, like the Accademia Pontaniana, the ‘face to face’ encounters of the group 
functioned as part of the process of composition of a text. It is very possible that 
this activity was carried out as well during the first phase of the Orti Oricellari 
when Bernardo Rucellai hosted the meetings, but we lack clear documentation 
of other intellectuals who read their works at the Orti Oricellari. 

In addition, the figure of Pontano leaves a strong imprint. It is interesting 
to note that Bernardo Rucellai chose the plants in his garden very carefully. 
Recalling that Rucellai owned quite a few of Pontano’s works, there is the 
strong possibility that he was inspired by Pontano's treatise De splendore, in 
which Pontano recommends the types of plants that the ‘splendid’ man should 
have in his garden, emphasizing the importance of rare and exotic species: 


127 As he indicates in his dedication of his Discorsi to Zanobi Buondelmonti and Cosimo 
Rucellai as following: “for having forced me to write what I should never have written 
of my own accord...’, and as Nerli, one of the participants testifies: “A certain group of 
young scholars of high intelligence, had been meeting for quite a while in Rucellai’s gar- 
dens, while Cosimo Rucellai was still alive, as he died very young and there were high 
hopes of him as a scholar. Among those continually active was Niccolo’ Machiavelli. I was 
a close friend of Niccolo’ as well as with the others and I conversed with them often. They 
were occupied quite a bit in the study of history, by means of texts, and above all, at their 
request, Machiavelli composed that book of his of the Discourses on Titus Livius and his 
book of treatises and reasoning on the military. (“Avendo convenuto assai tempo nell'orto 
de’ Rucellai una certa scuola di giovani letterati e d'elevato ingegno, mentre che’ vise 
Cosimo Rucellai, che mori’ molto giovane, ed era in grande aspettazione di letterato, infra’ 
quali praticava continuamente Niccolo’ Machiavelli, ed io ero di Niccolo’ e di tutti loro 
amicissimo e molto spesso con loro conversavo. S'esercitavano costoro assai, mediante le 
lettere, nelle lezioni dell'Istorie, e sopra di esse, a loro istanza compose il Machiavello quel 
suo libro di Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, e anche il libro di que’ trattati e ragionamenti sopra 
la Milizia” De Nerli, 1859, 12). 

128 Osmond 2005, 56, note 5. On the debate between Felix Gilbert and Roberto Ridolfi con- 
cerning the year in which Machiavelli began to frequent the Orti Oricellari see: Ridolfi 
1963, 300, note 10. 

129 Machiavelli’s biographers have all referred, although very briefly, to the fact that he par- 
ticipated at the meetings of the Orti Oricellari, but almost only in the context of the politi- 
cal effects of that fact. 
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In addition, one should be in possession of gardens in which he could 
take walks and prepare a banquet. These gardens will have exotic and 
rare plants, arranged with art and with sufficient care. Of these the 
arrangement (of plants) most valued are those of the myrtle plants, the 
boxwood, the citrus and the rosemary .. 13° 


As if in confirmation, Machiavelli, in his dialogue Arte della guerra, whose 


Ramengeschichte is situated in the Orti Oricellari, describes how after the feast 


or convivio (which had a great importance for humanistic academies as we 


have seen), the host, Cosimo Rucellai, would bring the group to a special part 


of his garden which had rare plants: 


130 


131 


As soon as the convivial pleasures were past and the table cleared and 
every arrangement of feasting finished... Cosimo, in order to satisfy their 
desire better... by leading them to the more secret and shadowy part of 
his garden: when they arrived there and chairs brought out, some sat on 
the grass which was most fresh in the place, some sat on chairs placed 
in those parts under the shadow of very high trees; Fabrizio praised the 
place as most delightful, and looking especially at the trees he did not 
recognize one of them and looked puzzled. Cosimo, becoming aware of 
this said: Perhaps you have no knowledge of some of these trees, but do 
not wonder about them, because here are some which were more widely 
known by the ancients than are those commonly seen today. And giving 
him the name of some and telling him that Bernardo, his grandfather had 
worked hard in their culture . . ."!31 


“Quem etiam hortos habere volumes, in quibus exerceri deambulationes et convivial fieri 
pro tempore possint. Erunt autem horti hi ex egregiis arbusculis artificiose decenterque 
dispositi. In quibus e myrtho, buxo, citrio, rore marino topiarium opus potissimum com- 
mendatur...” ( Pontano 1965, 136-137). 

“ma passati i convivali piaceri e levate le tavole e consumato ogni ordine di festeggi- 
are... giudicò Cosimo, per sodisfare meglio al suo disiderio ... condursi nella più seg- 
reta e ombrosa parte del suo giardino. Dove pervenuti e posti a sedere, chi sopra all’erba 
che in quel luogo è freschissima, chi sopra a sedili in quelle parti ordinati sotto l'ombra 
d'altissimi arbori, lodò Fabrizio il luogo come dilettevole; e considerando particolarmente 
gli arbori e alcuno di essi non ricognoscendo stava con l'animo sopeso. Della qual cosa 
accortosi Cosimo, disse: — Voi per avventura non avete notizia di parte di questi arbori; ma 
non ve ne maravigliate, perché ce ne sono alcuni più dagli antichi, che oggi dal comune 
uso, celebrati. — E dettogli il nome di essi, e come Bernardo suo avolo in tale cultura si era 
affaticato” (Translation to English from Machiavelli 2008, 9). 
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It seems that Rucellai and Corsi brought with them to the Florentine human- 
istic circle a varied experience from the Pontaniana milieu in Naples, rang- 
ing from historiography to gardening, and from moral philosophy to politics. 
In addition, in this Florentine ambience there developed a particular esteem 
towards Pontano himself. In this context, it is worthwhile to note that one of 
the participants in Rucellai’s meetings was Paolo Giovio, who put together the 
museum in Como with a collection of portraits accompanied by an inscrip- 
tion underneath each. Among the first portraits that Giovio collected was that 
of Pontano. We can assume that he developed this admiration for Pontano 
through his attendance at the Orti Oricellari!?? as well as through his very close 
friendship with Colocci, who, as we saw above, was particularly connected to 
Pontano. 

In order to summarize the multitude of ties portrayed above between the 
Accademia Pontaniana and the Florentine humanist circles, we can divide the 
chain of intellectuals can be into three generations: 


1. The links in the first generation consist of those ties between Pontano and 
the Florentine humanists of his generation with whom Pontano met either on 
his diplomatic and military missions to Florence or on their trips to Naples. 
Alemanno Rinuccini and Poliziano met Pontano during various missions of 
his to Florence. In epistles written by these humanists to Pontano??? they point 
both to the work/s of Pontano which they read and the occasions upon which 
they met. Other humanists, such as Bernardo Rucellai and Cosimo Pazzi, 
Florentine diplomats who were also humanists, came to Naples on diplomatic 
missions where they met Pontano. Francesco Pucci, the Florentine who came 
to Naples and participated in the same academy meetings with Pontano’s gen- 
eration can be included in this group as well. 

2. Pontano is linked with Florentine intellectuals from the next generation 
through Giovanni Corsi, who is Rucellai’s student, as he mentions himself in his 
dedication to Pontano's De prudentia.?^ He was in Naples where he met with 
Pontano, and as a consequence he became an intermediary between Pontano 
and the Florentine intellectual society, through his commitment in dissemi- 
nating Pontano’s De prudentia in Florence. His enthusiasm for Pontano is also 
expressed in his own texts, in particular cases in which he promotes Pontano’s 


132 And in fact, the work of Pontano which he cites is the Hesperidum hortis. 

133 For Alemanno Rinuccini’s epistles to Pontano (from 1467 and 1473) see Germano 2005, 
63-75; De Nichilo 2005. 

134 “A quo cum ex ea quae illi cum Bernardo Oricellario tuo, cuius me alumni fateor inter- 
cedebat amicitia . . ." 
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writings. For example, in his written opinion of Giucciardini’s historical work, 
he gives him special praise for having inserted Pontano's Actius into his work. 
Then Bernardo Rucellai returns from Naples and starts an academy in his gar- 
dens. The participants (aside from Giovanni Corsi, Pietro Crinito, Francesco 
da Diacceto, Giovanni Canacci, Piero Martelli and Francesco Vettori, Fonzio, 
Cosimo Pazzi and Bindaccio Ricasoli), can be regarded as the second genera- 
tion, who we consider in a vertical link with Pontano. 

3. The third generation can be considered to be the later stage of the Orti 
Oricellari in which Machiavelli, Luigi Alamanni, Jacopo da Diacceto, Jacopo 
Nardi, Filippo de' Nerli, Battista della Paala, Antonfrancesco degli Albizi and 
Zanobi Buondelmonti participate. 


In examining the links connecting between the Accademia Pontaniana and 
the Florentine intellectual milieu, we observed an array of relationships. On 
the one hand we found horizontal links which, although lacking the inti- 
mate friendship we find in abundance between the Accademici Pontaniani 
and their Roman humanist friends, are based on high level of respect, and a 
certain degree of utilitarianism as well at times. Yet the more prevalent links 
are the vertical ties that connect Pontano's academy and a new generation of 
Florentines who strove to combine an innovative study of ancient history with 
a political critique and demonstrate a marked similarity to Pontano's academy. 


A Postscript on Historiography 


A perusal of the biographical and historical works on humanists and their 
sodalities during the beginning of the sixteenth century in Italy reveals two 
opposite critical attitudes regarding the possible links that Pontano and his 
academy might have forged with other intellectual circles outside of Naples. 
While studies from the eighteenth until mid-twentieth century assign Pontano 
and the Accademia Pontaniana a central role in the emergence of certain 
humanistic sodalities in Florence, Rome!?5 and Southern Italy, in the schol- 
arship from the second half of the twentieth century, Pontano's academy is 
completely 'invisible' outside of its local context. 

The eighteenth-century biographer of the Roman humanist Angelo Colocci, 
Gianfrancesco Lancellotti,?6 when reconstructing from writings of Colocci’s 


135 Pontano and his academy are portrayed by various historians of Colocci's cenacle as its 
main source of knowledge as well as its source of inspiration or model of an academy. 
136 See Lancellotti 1763, 17-18. 
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contemporaries,!37 the gatherings around him, describes among the annual 
activities of the ‘Coloziani’ academicians, the celebration of the “Accademia 
Pontaniana"s birthday, pointing clearly to the Umbrian poet/humanist 
Pierfrancesco Giustolo da Spoleto as his source of this information.!88 Yet, as 
indicated above,!3? Giustolo speaks of the celebration of Pontano’s birthday by 
the sodales of the Orti Colocciani^? and not of a celebration of the academy’s 
birthday. Lancellotti then continues in this line of thought and proposes to 
regard Colocci’s academy as the ‘daughter’ of Pontano’s academy (“potendo 
invero dirsi l'Accademia del Colocci figliuola di quella"). This special link- 
age between academies, explains Lancellotti, is a result of the vast scope of 
knowledge that Colocci acquired from Pontano and his academy - “Angelo 
is extremely affectionate towards his maestro and the Neapolitan Academy, 
by whose contributions to the field of knowledge he was enriched so many 
times, "14! 

At the end of the nineteenth century, P. Carmine Gioia, in the footsteps of 
Lancellotti, mentions the celebration of the Accademia Pontaniana's birthday 
by Colocci's academy, attributing this unique connection between academies 
to the fact that the Accademia Pontaniana gave Colocci the idea of founding 
an academy: "l'Accademia Pontaniana fu quella che suggeri' al Colocci l'idea 
di fondazione della sua Accademia ..."^? Both of the above historians show 
a degree of interest in the Accademia Pontaniana. However, their enthusiasm 
leads them to overlook the exact wording of Giustolo's text, allowing a change 
from Pontano's birthday to the Pontaniana's birthday, and in that way produc- 
ing a slightly incorrect image of the impact that the Accademia Pontaniana had 
on the new Roman academy founded by Colocci. 

The twentieth century scholar Francesco Tateo also attributes significant 
intellectual importance to the ambience of the Accademia Pontaniana, in rela- 
tion to the Orti Colocciani. He writes of Colocci as the one who continued the 
Accademia Pomponiana in his 'Orti Colocciani' in Rome, *not without insert- 
ing elements of the Neapolitan culture" (non senza innestarvi elementi della 
cultura napoletana).143 


137 Jacopo Sadoleto, Pierfrancesco Giustolo da Spoleto. 

138 See“ Epistola dedicatoria suorum operum ad Angelum Colotium” in: Giustolo 1510. 

139 See this chapter above pp. 18-19. 

140 “... illius natalem diem relligiosius celebravit" (Giustolo da Spoleto, "Epistola dedicatoria"). 

141  Tenerissimo Angelo verso il suo maestro, e per l'Accademia Napolitana, dalla quale di 
tante e tante scientifiche cognizioni era stato, arrichito. ... 

142 Gioja 1893, 29. 

143 SeeTateo, L'umanesimo meridionale, 1972, 54. 
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If we shift our attention to Florence we find the twentieth century historian, 
Felix Gilbert, who comments upon Pontano’s impact on the early sixteenth 
century Orti Oricellari in Florence.!44 Felix Gilbert goes so far as to present 
Pontano as Ficino’s successor in the eyes of the Florentine intellectuals, as we 
see in the following passage: “After Ficino’s death, his role as intellectual oracle 
and guide to the leading Florentine citizens fell to the Neapolitan human- 
ist and statesman, Giovanni Pontano, and Rucellai shared wholeheartedly 
this admiration for Pontano”!4 Felix Gilbert does not give details about his 
motivation for this affirmation. Several decades later, Carlo Ginzburg opens his 
article “Pontano, Machiavelli and Prudence: Some Further Reflections" with 
Gilbert's statement on Pontano in a reduced version: "Many years ago Felix 
Gilbert pointed out the impact of Giovanni Pontano's works”.146 In this sen- 
tence Ginzburg limits Gilbert's claim of Pontano's strong Florentine impact 
to the more known mechanism of diffusion of knowledge - the reading of his 
written works. 

In this chapter we have come across evidence that shows the unqualified 
admiration felt by some of the leading humanists for Pontano's writing. We 
also traced the transporters, as it were, of Pontano's works, frequently visitors 
to Naples who at Pontano's request physically carried his manuscripts from 
one intellectual center in Naples to another in Florence. However, given the 
role of ‘face to face’ encounter as structural in the formation of intellectual net- 
works, I would question Ginzburg's interpretation of Felix Gilbert's assertion 
that Pontano's influence as an "intellectual oracle and guide" was indeed lim- 
ited to the impact of his written work. When we consider the link between the 
Orti Oricellari and Pontano, we cannot ignore its founder Bernardo Rucellai's 
visit and participation in a conversation at the Accademia Pontaniana in 1495; 
nor can we ignore his letter to Roberto Acciauoli in which he documents the 
conversation and the impact it had upon him and upon those who read his let- 
ter, as shown by later references to it. In addition, one cannot overlook the fact 
that Rucellai, when coming back to Florence, founded an academy focusing 
upon both literary and political issues, when such academies were not yet pop- 
ular. I would therefore understand Felix Gilbert to imply a ‘model’ in his use 
of the terminology of “oracle and guide”, which Pontano was: from a distance, 
through his writing, and face to face, through encounters in his academy. 


144 See Gilbert 1949. 
145 Ibid. 105. 
146 See Ginzburg 2009, I: n7. 
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“The most influential innovations occur where there is a maximum of both 
vertical and horizontal density of the networks, where the chains of creative 
conflict have built up over an unbroken chain of generations.”!*” 

This chapter has attempted a comprehensive description and analysis of 
the network of humanists created between the Accademici Pontaniani and the 
humanists of two other major cultural centers, Rome and Florence, between 
humanists of the same generation as well as between those of two consecutive 
generations. The full picture is therefore a tapestry, a warp and weft of horizon- 
tal and vertical links in which one form reinforces the other. 

It has also become clear that the role of certain intermediary figures in the 
connection of the different circles is of vital importance. The formation of 
intellectual networks do not occur solely from spontaneous connections, but 
to a large extent through the intentional efforts of humanists, such as Pontano, 
Colocci and Bernardo Rucellai, in building a network. 

We find that the popular network terminology and its use of visual graphs to 
describe its structure to be a useful way to summarize the elaborate networks 
described in this chapter. We propose to refer to the humanistic circles/acad- 
emies in terms of clusters; to the central figure in each circle as hubs who con- 
nect to a multitude of humanists around them, and to the intermediary figures 
such as Pontano, Colocci, Pucci and Rucellai as weavers. 


147 Collins 1998, 76. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Memory of Pontano’s Academy in Naples and 
Southern Italy 


ne Pontani nostri memoria diutius sit in obscuro 


So that the memory of our Pontano does not remain for too long in the 
darkness 


FROM A LETTER BY SUMMONTE TO ALDO MANUZIO! 


Two events shaped the Accademia Pontaniana at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century: Pontano’s death and the fall of the Aragonese court. Despite 
the lack of connection between these events, in the minds of the remaining 
‘Accademici Pontaniani’ they tended to merge into one seminal moment. It 
therefore becomes imperative to examine the crisis that occurred in the cul- 
tural institutions of Naples with the fall of Aragonese rule. 

The university, the court and the academy together created that glorious 
Neapolitan culture associated with the Aragonese dynasty. Each institution 
had its specific cultural impact. 

The university, having been closed from 1496 because of the onset of politi- 
cal change, reopened in 1507, now, however, completely controlled by the 
newly established Spanish rule: all decisions on the budget, the students, 
teachers and curriculum lay in their hands. The Aragonese court, furthermore, 
in its function as an important patron of the Neapolitan intellectual class, had 
attracted many humanists from outside Naples as well. One of the important 
manifestations of its cultural investment was the royal library, which emblem- 
atically, with the fall of the Aragonese rule, vanished: most of the books were 
taken to Paris by Carl viri in 1495 and the remaining books were taken to Spain 
in 1502.2 

The result was shattering. The relationship that had existed between the 
Aragonese court and the Accademia Pontaniana had been one of affinity and 


1 Vat.Lat. 2023, f. 351. 
2 Tounderstand the value of the Aragonese royal library see De Marinis 1947—52. 
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cooperation. The collapse of one of the Academy’s ‘pillars’ led to its own frag- 
mentation. Some humanists were forced to leave Naples, while among those 
who remained, many felt nostalgia for the Aragonese period. As a case in point, 
in much of the writing of the post-Aragonese Neapolitan humanists, we find 
a strong polemic against the barbaric nature of the Spanish? and against their 
disrespect for humanistic studies.* For example, Galateo expresses it thus: 
“They despise literature/scholarship, in fact they do not have meeting points 
with our culture"5 In effect, many of the members of the academy lost their 
patrons, as we read for example in Tristano Caracciolo’s epistle (Epistola de 
statu civitatis) in which he analyzes the effect of the Spanish dominion upon 
Neapolitan society. 

However, given the committed character of the Academy, its demise was not 
inevitable. Oppressed by the Spanish rule, those Accademici Pontaniani who 
were forced to leave Naples for political reasons along with others who left of 
their own accord for new professional opportunities, developed various alterna- 
tive paths which, as we will see, can be considered an extension of the original 
Accademia Pontaniana. The cohesiveness of the Pontaniana group described 
in chapter two will become even more evident with the development of new 
forms of the same academy within Naples and beyond its borders, established 
by members of the original Accademia Pontaniana. This unambiguous sense 
of a group is expressed, for example, in Galateo’s Esposizione del Pater Noster 
(1504). After listing various humanists who are learned in Greek, Antonio 
de Ferrariis adds the following list which clearly refers to the Accademici 
Pontaniani: “and to turn to ours:? the two Attaldi, my Sannazaro, extremely 
elegant and pure in everything he does...good Carbone, Crisostomo, Pardo, 
Chariteo, Cotta, Pucci, Summonte, and the illustrious Acquaviva”.” 

In addition to the events mentioned above - the death of Pontano and the 
fall of Aragonese rule — which are connected specifically to the historical and 
political reality of Southern Italy, two significant changes can be noted in the 
institutional organization of intellectuals at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in Italy. The nature of these shifts undoubtedly contributed to the dis- 


3 See for example Pontano's description of the bad habits adopted from the Catalans in his 
dialogue Antonius (Pontano 1943, 51-52). On the negative image that the Neapolitan human- 
ists had of the Spanish, during the Aragonese period see: Croce 1922, 100-123; Tateo 1988. 

4 Yetitshould be noted that while the initial reaction of the main representatives of Neapolitan 
culture to contact with the Spanish was one of repulsion, some years later the historical role 
of Spain was acknowledged by those same humanistic authors. 

5 "Negligunt litteras, non enim conveniunt moribus nostris. . ” (Ferrariis 1988, 63). 

6 Interestingly, Pucci is now "ours" for the Neapolitan humnist circle. 

7 See: Esposizione del Pater noster (Ferrariis 1868). All these names were mentioned by Galateo 
in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498. See chapter two above, p. 49. 
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persion of the Accademici Pontaniani in Southern Italy. First of all, the figure 
of the Humanist who enjoyed a political role in the court is gradually being 
replaced with that of the Courtier.® At the same time we note a rapid expansion 
of the formation of academies, as described by Frances Yates: “From about the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century onwards large numbers of small acad- 
emies begin to spring up all over Italy and all formed on more or less the same 
plan.? Most scholarship on these sixteenth century academies has avoided 
any attempt to search for links between the phenomenon of these later acad- 
emies and that of the fifteenth century Italian academies.!? The evident differ- 
ences in the language and in structure between these academies had led to a 
complete separation. While the sixteenth century academies were immersed 
in Italian, the fifteenth century academies focused on Latin. And while the 
later academies were founded on rules, on a motto and impresa, those earlier 
ones functioned with a minimum of rules and formalities. 

This study insists upon the existence of vertical diachronic connections 
between the fifteenth century Accademia Pontaniana and some of the first 
academies which fall within the category of those sixteenth century small 
academies referred to by Yates. In order to concretize this process, we will trace 
the Accademia Pontaniana’s progress step by step, beginning with Pontano’s 
death. It will take us down along the vertical chain and leads us to the numer- 
ous intellectual circles created by Pontano’s pupils. 


I: The ‘Mournful Academy’ 


Galateo, who introduced us to the Accademia Pontaniana members in chapter 
two, reveals in his epistles, as well as in other writings, some significant infor- 
mation related to the state of the Accademia Pontaniana in the early sixteenth 
century. 

From 1495, after the death of Ferdinand and then of Alfonso 11, Galateo had 
difficulty in remaining in Naples and returned to Lecce. After two years he was 
called back to Naples by Federico of Aragon, where he remained until 1501. 


8 For an extensive analysis of the figure of the courtier from various points of views see 
Ossola & Prosperi 1980. For the Quattrocento origins of the figure of the courtier see espe- 
cially: Cesare Vasoli's article, “Il Cortegiano, il diplomatico, il principe: Intelletuali e potere 
nell'Italia del Cinquecento" in: Ossola & Prosperi 1980, 2:173-193. 

9 Yates 1993, 10. 

10 An exception is Richard Samuels article on the Accademia degli Infiammati in which 
he points to the fifteenth century Roman Academy as one of its origins. See Samuels 
1976, 606. 
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When the Spanish-French war broke out, he left for Puglia with the determi- 
nation to remain, first in Lecce and then in Bari. The news of Pontano’s death 
reached him by means of various ‘sad’ letters, among them those of Carbone 
and Sannazaro. In his responses to these letters, not only does he mourn the 
death of the ‘father of our Academy’ (patris Academiae nostrae) by glorifying 
and in effect deifying him," but he discusses in depth the political situation 
and its various outcomes, as we read in his extensive response to Carbone: 


I cried for such good princes driven out of the kingdom and for the friends 
thrown here and there, on sea and on land and for others now outside 
their native land, far from the embrace of sons and friends, breathing 
under alien skies.!2 


The letter ends as following: 


However, putting aside for a moment the sad thoughts regarding the 
events of the period, when I return to myself and evoke the memories of 
the extremely pleasant friendliness of Pontano, of his witty and lovable 
manner, as well as his extremely learned discourses, I can't help feeling 
sorry and distressed and I lament. I pour copious tears over him, all that 
Ican. I show your letters to friends that I have here in exile, to Placenzia 
and Guidone and a few others.!? They have been read by us more than 
a hundred times. Everybody weeps with me. There are three matters that 
reinforce us, if not please us. First of all, that he died in time and did 
not see worse evil. Second of all, as you say, having abandoned mortal 
misery, he will have passed into a better life in Elysium. Third of all, he 
has left behind immortal fame and eternal glory. Every day we render 
just honor to Pontano, because we never keep silent with regard to his 
well-deserved praises. Keep well. Live and hope for better things, and in 
my name make sure that the mournful Academy, deprived of its founder, 
keeps safe and sound.!4 


11 See especially response to Sannazaro 'Ad Accium Sincerum, de morte Pontani' in: 
Ferrariis, 59, 297. 

12  "Deluxitam bonos principes exules et regno pulso set amicos huc atque illuc per maria ac 
terras iactatos, alios extra natale solum longe ab ampex nato rum et amico rum in alieno 
caelo animam emisisse . ..” (Ferrarris 1959, 117). 

13 These are probably friends from the court of Isabella of Aragon, in Bari. 

14  "Verumtamencum paululum deposita temporum tristi contempatione ad me redeo, et 
Pontani iucundissimam consuetudinem, et et suavissimos more set sermones doctis- 
simos in menem revoco, non possum non dolere, angi et lamentari, ingentes illi quas 
sollas possum lacrima fundo. Litteras tuas amicis, quos hic in hoc exilio habeo, Placentio, 
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This letter presents us with an altered setting of the Accademia Pontaniana. All 
members of the original academy mourn together the death of Pontano in a 
new dispersed reality: some of the members are in exile, while others continue 
an intellectual activity in the Neapolitan Accademia Pontaniana. The memory 
of Pontano, the ‘witty, lovable and learned’ friend and scholar, is common to 
all academy members and motivates the continuation of academic activity, 
both in Naples as well as in exile. The Roman concept of eternal fame and glory 
which was adopted by the humanists and which is articulated by Galateo in 
his letters will have an important function in promoting the various reproduc- 
tions of Pontano’s academy, although not in its original form. The explanation 
for its ensuing diversity lies in the manifold aspects of study — reading, dis- 
cussion and writing, including preparation for publication!> — to which it was 
originally devoted. In this fragmented reality we will find on occasion small 
groups concentrating upon only one feature of the many earlier fields of inter- 
est explored by the original academy. 

Specifically, the ‘remaining academy, in the initial period, emphasized the 
preparation of Pontano’s writings for publication, neglecting its identity as a 
group, perhaps deeming it inappropriate considering the missing members. 
During this period the main activity in the Neapolitan Accademia Pontaniana 
concerned texts, while at a later moment, with the addition of new partici- 
pants, it would strive to recuperate that ‘Socratic’ discussion that had been lost 
during the immediate period after Pontano’s death. We will examine later the 
significant impact that this group had on an innovative neighboring poetic 
gathering, that of Ischia. 

The attempt of the exiled and dispersed accademici to reconstruct the 
original Accademia Pontaniana is especially interesting for our discussion of 
networks, since it crossed the boundaries of the former traditional geographi- 
cal location of the Neapolitan academy. It took two forms. The one focuses 
on establishing a connection between distant accademici in the form of an 
‘Academy in Correspondence; by which was intended a form of a discussion by 
means of letters. These letters will include two aspects of the original academy: 


Guidoni aliisque non nullis ostendo; plus quam centimes illae a nobis lectae sunt, omnes 
mecum collachrimant. Tria sunt et illis et mihi maximo solacio, ne dicam voluptati: 
primum quia mortuus est hoc ipso tempore, ne peiora videret mala quae imminent; 
deinde quia, ut ais, ad Elysios campos, relictis humanis miseriis, ad meliorem vitam tran- 
sierit; tertio quia nomen immortale et aeternam gloriam post se reliquit. Nos Pontano 
quotidie iusta persolvimus, quando meritas laudes nunquam tacemus. Ben vale. Vive, et 
meliora spera, et moestam Academiam et parente suo orbatam meo nomine salvam esse 
iube" (Ibid., 119-120). 
15 See above, chapter two. 
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discussion as well as the more concealed intention of preparing a text for 
publication. 

Another type of academy emerges now intended as a continuation of 
the Accademia Pontaniana: the new academies founded in various towns in 
Southern Italy. In this case as well, a number of the academy members find 
themselves, by occupation and circumstance, far from their original intellec- 
tual milieu, and, feeling isolated, they found an academy together with local 
humanists. Each one of these academies will focus on a different aspect: either 
on the reading of poetry or on discussions. 

Who participated in each one of these forms of the Academy? What do we 
actually know of their activity? What can the various forms of the Academy 
teach us about vertical chains? 

The various groups mentioned above overlap to a large extent, for the pri- 
mary reason that those who had a strong desire to reconstruct the original 
Accademia Pontaniana occasionally participated in more than one mode of 
the remaining academy. Moreover, the humanists participating in these vari- 
ous forms of ‘vertical chains’ come from a small selective group which consists 
in the main of the following Pontaniani members: Jacopo Sannazaro, Pietro 
Summonte, Belisario Acquaviva, Galateo, Crisostomo Colonna, Pietro Gravina 
and Girolamo Carbone. The course of our examination, however, brings to the 
fore an essential matter of definition: the concept of connection. Put simply, 
how far can we stretch a link? Until what point, temporally as well as in terms 
of its intensity (both horizontally as well as vertically), is an intellectual tie still 
considered a link in a network, and when should it be considered too vague a 
connection? For example, we will be examining academies in sixteenth cen- 
tury Naples whose members were probably born after the death of Pontano. 
Can we still, in this case, speak of a vertical link between the Accademia 
Pontaniana and such an academy? 


II: The Remaining Academy 


Modern scholars such as Nicola de Blasi and Alberto Varvaro have considered 
the Accademia Pontaniana to be “the only institution in Naples that repre- 
sented a certain continuity in respect to the past"!6 Indeed, a comparison of 
the Accademia Pontaniana with the other institutions in Naples, reveals the 
stable aspect of the 'remaining academy': the continuous focus of the acade- 
my's activity on Latin culture and on the production of humanistic writing . For 
example, a perusal of the useful collection of documents in Ercole Cannavale's 


16 De Blasi & Varvaro 1988, 292. 
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Lo Studio di Napoli nel Rinascimento! shows that the University was closed 
for a period of over a decade and a half and that classes resumed only in 1507. 
Because the university depended entirely upon the government's support, the 
dramatic political change of regime affected it directly and resulted in a defi- 
nite suspension of academic activity. Although the new Spanish government 
responded positively to the University’s request to resume studies, in practice, 
due either to their ambivalence or to organizational problems, the process of 
reopening the University was slow.!8 

The academy, on the other hand, in this time of political turmoil, united itself 
around the explicit desire on the part of the accademici to continue Pontano's 
spirit and not to allow his Academy to dissolve. There was a feeling of a mission 
that could not be abandoned. It is not clear whether that communal desire of 
the academicians translated immediately into actual academy meetings simi- 
lar to those held before Pontano's death. Clear dated evidence that academic 
gatherings in that form continued to take place in the milieu of the Accademia 
Pontaniana can be found only a few years after Pontano's death, when a new 
generation of accademici begin to participate in the academic gatherings. It 
would therefore, in my opinion, be more precise to acknowledge the existence 
of a rupture in the continuity of the social academic gatherings immediately 
after Pontano's death which is overcome only after several years. It continues 
to function until another rupture some years later (1533) following Sannazaro's 
death, marking the end of the old generation. From that moment the academy 
moves into a new stage in which all the accademici come from a new genera- 
tion which never experienced the ‘face to face’ contact with Pontano. 

Nineteenth-century scholarship of the Accademia Pontaniana narrates the 
history of the academy after the death of Pontano through the construction 
of a chronology of its leaders, from the death of Pontano until the eventual 
demise of the academy. For Tallarigo!? this period (1503-1543) corresponds 
to the leadership of the following academicians: Summonte, followed by 
Sannazaro and then Capece, whose activity in the academy was discontin- 
ued by the viceroy Don Pietro of Toledo due to his suspicion of excessive 
sympathy for the reform movement on the part of Capece and other mem- 
bers of the academy. Minieri Riccio, on the other hand, indicates Girolamo 
Carbone as someone who co-directed the academy's activity with Summonte, 
whereas he mentions Sannazaro only as host, implying that the latter's house 


17 Cannavale1895, cx-cxii. 
18 See Cortese 1924, 203ff. 
19  Tallarigo 1874, 1:132. 
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was the meeting place during that period.?? In the twentieth century, Angello 
Borzelli, in his book on Scipione Capece,2! has argued against the idea of such 
a sequence of leaders, claiming that Pontano’s successor was Sannazaro and 
that with their death the academy “fini di vivere come vera accademia” (“no 
longer existed as the true Academy”). Borzelli adds that from that point, there 
is no longer one Accademia Pontaniana, but rather many groups without one 
official head.22 This approach views other small academies that emerge in the 
first half of the sixteenth century in Naples (Ardenti, Sereni and Incogniti) as 
entities connected to the second stage of the Accademia Pontaniana. 

The disparity in the conclusions of these scholars can be attributed to dif- 
ferences in the perceived nature of leadership. Tallarigo, and Minieri Riccio in 
his later work, seem to be attempting to reproduce vertical pedagogical chains 
which consist of several generations of teacher — pupil relations: Pontano was 
Summonte's teacher, and Summonte was Scipione Capece’s teacher. Borzelli 
on the other hand, postulates an alternative approach that identifies leaders 
according to their poetic accomplishments and thus as natural literary and 
creative models who command the respect of others. In our case Pontano 
and Sannazaro certainly fall under that category.?3 

What we learn from this discussion is that while when Pontano was alive, 
the direction of the academy was never in doubt, whereas after his death a cer- 
tain confusion ensues regarding the role of a leader. Is it the host who neces- 
sarily leads the academic meetings? Or rather is the superior writer the model 
for the remaining accademici, the source of prestige for the academy? Is there 
necessarily one leader during a given period? In my opinion, the sources here 
indicate that we cannot speak of a single head of the academy during this 


20 “After the death of Pontano this Academy was directed by Pietro Summonte and by 
Girolamo Carbone, who then in March of the year 1526 conducted it in the house of 
Sannazaro ...” Translation of paragraph taken from: Minieri Riccio, 1880, 362-363. In his 
earlier studies (Minieri Riccio 1875), Minieri Riccio claims that Sannazaro took over after 
the running of the Academy after the death of Pontano. 

21  Borzelli 1942, 13-14. 

22 See in Toscano's chapter “Bernardino Martirano tra pratica del volgare e tradizione pon- 
taniana" in: Toscano 2000, 265-298. 

23 Ido not agree with scholars who claim that the leaders of the Accademia Pontaniana 
were elected. For example, Carol Kidwell's following description: 'In 1525, on the death of 
Pietro Summonte, Sannazaro had been elected head of the Neapolitan Academy and he 
held that post until his death in 1530' (Kidwell 1993, 163-64) is mistaken. Summonte died 
in 1526 as he is described explicitly in Minturno's De poeta, as participating in the 1526 
meeting at Sannazaro’s house. In addition, I’m not familiar with any source that indicates 
that Sannazaro was elected. 
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period. The roles are divided among various accademici. The same can be said 
for the location of the Accademia: it occupies various venues, often the villas 
belonging to different accademici.?* Moreover, I would claim that the host is 
not necessarily to be equated with the mentor of the academy as previously 
established by Pontano. In fact, notwithstanding the tendency of secondary 
sources to describe the post-Pontano Accademia Pontaniana with reference to 
a central figure who leads the academy, I would argue that we are speaking of 
the beginning of a break-down of the initial structure: as is the general case 
in the intellectual life in sixteenth century Italy, the ‘Remaining Accademia 
Pontaniana’ finds itself in transition, from the single centrist model focused 
strictly around one charismatic figure to an alternative model composed of a 
variety of locations as well as of figures. 

There is, in fact, a very curious poetic confirmation of this assumption. After 
Pontano’s death, various sixteenth century authors began to attribute the met- 
aphor of the Trojan horse to the Accademia Pontaniana. Through this imagery, 
they emphasized the notion of a plurality of intellectual figures that emerged 
out of this academy. For example, Giraldi, in his De Poetis (‘Modern Poets’) 
says explicitly that: “Pontano produced some famous poets and orators, and 
this is why Pontano's Academy is now commonly called a Trojan horse.”25 He 
then provides us with a list of the various poets ‘produced’ by Pontano, begin- 
ning with Sannazaro, Pontano's direct successor: “In the Academy Sannazaro 
is now approaching old age — though it may be better to say that he is actually 
flourishing”.26 He then names the many who were a product of Pontano's pres- 
ence: Marullus, Rhalles, Altilio, Gravina, Carbone; and it seems that he would 
continue: “at this point I pass over a good many others who were associates of 
Pontano and will remind posterity of him”.?” 





Giraldi was not alone in this usage of metaphor. Varchi, in his lessons 
on poetry which he delivered at the Florentine Academy in 1553, speaks of 
Sannazaro as the most important product of the Accademia Pontaniana: 


24 Summonte:Agostino Gervasio collection at Biblioteca Girolamini, via Duomo 142, Napoli, 
Cod. Pil. xxv1, n. ix; Carbone (who speaks also of other leaders): See elegy to Agostino 
Nifo (1512) in: Pontano, Opere, vol. 1, Sala Seripando, Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli (xx 
F. 15-19). Sannazaro (villa Mergellina): Minturno, De poeta, p. 6. Scipione Capece. 

25 “A Pontano nonnulli profluxere tum in poetica tum in arte dicendi celebres; unde et 
Pontani academia nunc vulgo ut Trojanus equus dicitur” (Giraldi 2011, 36, 38. Translation: 
Ibid., 37). 

26 “In qua nunc senescit, ni potius floret, Actius Syncerus Sanazarius...” (Ibid., 38. 
Translation: 39). 

27 “Alios plerosque hoc loco mitto qui et cum Pontano vixere eiusque adhuc memoriam pos- 
teritati commendant." (Ibid., 40. Translation: 41). 
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“Pontano... originates that fine school and extremely learned Academy of 
Naples, from which will then emerge almost as from the Trojan horse many 
grand men, first among them Jacopo Sannazzaro . . ”?S Minturno, on the other 
hand, as we will see, divides the credit he gives for maintaining the post-Pon- 
tano academy between two figures: on the one hand he focuses on Summonte 
as the most lofty figure of the academy, as an erudite scholar as well as an 
educator.?? Yet, at the same time, Sannazaro is considered central, the figure 
around whom the academy revolves, and who hosts the group in his house in 
Mergellina.39 

This use of the Trojan horse metaphor is taken from Cicero’s De oratore 
(2.94) when speaking of Isocrates: “from whose school, as from the Trojan 
horse, none but leaders emerged.”3! 

It is not surprising that this Ciceronian use of the Trojan horse image was 
quite commonly applied during that period. Various sixteenth century authors 
adopted this figure of speech. For example, in Castiglione's Il Cortegiano, at the 
beginning of the fourth book, we read: “Indeed from the Trojan horse there did 
not come forth so many lords and captains as from this Court have come men 
of outstanding merit, held in universal esteem" (1v: 2).82 Interestingly, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century this metaphor is applied to humanists as 
well as courtiers, to the academy as well as the court, alluding to the aforemen- 
tioned shift from humanist to courtier. 

However, the image of a Trojan horse which quantitatively defines the 
human product of Pontano's teaching is a very different image from that of 
the earlier academy which concentrated on the characteristics of the specific 
group — its openness, the dialogue that took place among the members of the 


28  “Pontano...diede principio a quella bella scuola e dottissima Accademia di Napoli, onde 
usciron poi, quasi (come si suol dire), del cavallo trojano, tanti uomini e cosi grandi; e 
primo di tutti M. Jacopo Sannazzaro.” (from: “Della Poesia: Lezione Seconda”, in: Varchi 
1590, 626). 

29 "Erat enim Summontio summa cum eo familiaritas, quae iam orta in illa dissertissima, 
erudititissimaque Pontani Porticu et educata, atque in illa studiorum coniunctione offi- 
ciis aucta quotidianis, in dies ita magis vigebat, ut nunquam senescere posse videretur", 
(Minturno 1559, 6). 

30 "Quod paucis ante diebus se contulisset Actius Syncerus qui omnium consensus inter 
aetatis quidem sane poetas praecipuum locum obtinebat.” (ibid., 6-7). 

31 "Ecce tibi exortus est Isocrates, magister rhetorum^ omnium, cuius e ludo, tanquam ex 
equo Troiano, meri princ ipes exierunt". 

32 “Chè veramente del Caval Troiano non uscirono tanti signori e capitani, quanti di 
questa Casa usciti sono òmini per virtù singulari, e da ognuno sommamente pregiati” 
(Castiglione 1928, 353). 
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group, and so forth. In addition, another academy, which we examined in the 
previous chapter, was associated with a ‘Trojan Horse, but with a different 
emphasis: the Orti Oricellari. Francesco Guicciardini in his ‘Oratio Accusatoria’ 
says the following “From this garden, as we say of the Trojan horse, emerged 
the complotters ... the flame sparked that burned this city . . .”33 

It is clear that the recurrent use of the Trojan horse image should be con- 
sidered against the background of the political crisis that was then taking 
place. A question of some complexity thus arises concerning the nature of 
the academy in this period in Naples. Was it still entirely devoted to maintain- 
ing the exciting intellectual atmosphere recalled from the original Accademia 
Pontaniana? Did it perhaps also serve as a refuge or a secret place to plot a 
conspiracy, as the image of the ‘Trojan horse’ might indicate? While there 
is a tendency on the part of certain scholars to associate some of the small 
new gatherings of academicians of that period with a conspiratorial atmo- 
sphere, specific research on the Post-Pontano academy does not confirm that 
hypothesis. 

The activity of the post Pontano academy to be described consists of two 
fundamental stages. The first is the immediate collective undertaking of pub- 
lishing Pontano’s writings. The second stage, chronologically speaking, is the 
restoration of occurrences of ‘face to face’ encounters, called by the academi- 
cians the ‘Socratic Discussion, which was, as indicated in chapter two,3* the 
dominant aspect of the original Accademia Pontaniana. 


Publishing Pontano 
Pontano had begun to publish his works? during the last two decades of the 
fifteenth century with the printers Mattia Moravo in Naples?6 and Bernardino 
da Vercelli in Venice.3” Yet when he died in 1503, many of his works remained 
unpublished, among them all of his poetic writing and some of his major 


33 Francesco Guicciardini, ‘Oratio Accusatoria, in: Scritti Autobiografici e Rari, ed. 
R. Palmarocchi, (Bari, 1936) 230. 

34 See above chapter two, especially pp. 80-82. 

35 Fora description of all the editions of Pontano’s works until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century see: Tafuri 1827. 

36 This printing press did not continue in Naples into the sixteenth century. 

37 Mattia Moravo in Naples published the following works: De aspiratione (1481), De fortitu- 
dine, De principe and De obedientia (1490) and, Charon and Antonius (1491); Bernardino da 
Vercelli published the following works: De fortitudine, De principe, De obedientia, Charon, 
Antonius, De liberalitate, De beneficentia, De magnificentia, De splendore, De conviventia 
and De obedientia (1501). 
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works. As shown previously, the activity of the academy had included a pre- 
liminary preparation of its members’ manuscripts for publication. The acca- 
demici listened to the reading aloud of a text, then discussed and commented 
upon it. This was the case for Pontano’s works as well, certainly for his Urania. 
But the involvement of the academy’s activity in the publishing process usually 
ended at that point. 

Promptly upon the death of Pontano the academy expanded its involve- 
ment in the procedure of publishing. The immediate reaction of the Accademia 
Pontaniana members to the loss of their mentor was their overall commitment 
to publish all of his unpublished works. Summonte expresses this explicitly in 
a letter to the publisher Aldo Manuzio from August 2, 1505: “So that the mem- 
ory of our Pontano does not remain for too long in darkness.”38 This enterprise 
involved in particular the humanists Summonte and Sannazaro, each of whom 
felt a powerful personal obligation to fulfill the task, executed between 1504 
and 1512. 

Summonte’s commitment stemmed from the friendship that he and Pontano 
had shared within the framework of the academy, as well as from his admira- 
tion of Pontano’s work which in his opinion could not be left in obscurity. He 
held a similar attitude towards Sannazaro and Chariteo and took upon himself 
the task of publishing their writings as well.?? On the other hand, Sannazaro's 
devotion to the venture of publishing Pontano's works derived from his posi- 
tion as the official heir of Pontano's writings. Pontano had personally assigned 
Sannazaro the responsibility of assuring his renown after his death. In a letter 
to Seripando, Sannazaro writes: "Seeing that my great (gran) Pontano entrusted 
me with his fame, I have made an effort to search for every little detail of his 
writings if only in order not to betray the faith he had in me”4° Summonte 
acknowledges this role bequeathed to Sannazaro in his dedication to him: at 
the opening of the first edition published by their joint efforts, he refers explic- 
itly to the fact that Pontano had commended his writing to Sannazaro ('tibi uni 
post mortem scripta comendarit sua’).*! In practice, it seems that Sannazaro 
was of particular help to Summonte as an authority in transcribing Pontano's 


38 See above, p. 125, note 1. 

39 Mancinelli 1923, 31ff. 

40 “evedendo che quel mio gran Pontano raccomandava la fama sua a me, mi sforzava andar 
cercando ogni minuia ne le opere sue, solo perche' non fusse fraudato di la fede che tenea 
in me.” (Sannazaro 1961, 370). 

41 Pontano 1505. 
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writings as well as in collecting the dispersed manuscripts and in sharing with 
Summonte those that he had in his private library.*? 

However, the task of publishing Pontano's works could not be a private 
enterprise on the part of one or two humanists. It became a project of the 
Accademia Pontaniana, which in practice was possible principally as a result 
of Summonte's intense efforts. The first step undertaken by the academy 
members involved securing all the manuscripts from Pontano's family as his 
natural heirs; in the eyes of the Accademici Pontaniani, the family had no 
understanding of the value of the manuscripts, thus putting them in danger of 
disappearing.^? Finally, as testified in a notarial document, on June 4, 1505, in 
the presence of Sannazaro, Francesco Elio Marchese, Caracciolo and Marino 
Tomacelli: “Eugenia Pontano, wife of Messer Louise of Casaluovo and heir 
of Messer Giovanni her father, donates to the library of the convent of San 
Domenico of Naples^* a few parchment and paper manuscripts as well as vari- 
ous printed books that she inherited from her illustrious parent."45 Later, in 
1519, Summonte will write to Colocci that it was he who saved Pontano's man- 
uscripts from the hands of ‘those women, referring to Pontano's daughters.46 
Summonte concentrated upon the preparation of the manuscripts for print, 
scrutinizing them word by word. Benedetto Soldati, who also examined 
these manuscripts, describes poetically how the handwriting of the student: 
(Summonte) and the master (Pontano) intertwine: 


The round, large, vertical, slightly negligent handwriting of Pontano 
alternates with that of Summonte, which is not as large, slanted, more 
characteristic and uniform, as of those who are very much in the habit of 
transcribing...These two hands alternate in a way that clearly demon- 
strates that on the page, along with the voiceless master is the student. . .47 


Summonte is described in this paragraph as an extension of his mentor, 
Pontano. But he did not only concentrate on the author* text by clarifying and 
correcting it. He also focused on the printer's task by leaving written instruc- 
tions on the manuscript indicating where exactly to place the headings and 


42 See Vecce 2008, 490-91. 

43 See Mancinelli 1923, 31ff. 

44 See above chapter 2, p. 69. 

45 Prot.1504-1505 of Not. Cesare Malfitano, cart. 292. See: Filangieri 1885, 111: 50. 
46 Percopo 1900. 

47 Pontano 1902, I: xxii. 
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where to add an empty page. Summonte’s aim was to print the manuscript 
according to the highest aesthetic standards.48 

The works of Pontano, edited by Summonte, were printed by Sigismundus 
Mayr, the “most prolific of the Neapolitan printers of the early sixteenth 
century”49 in eight volumes, during the years 1505-1512.5° This edition has 
been designated by bibliographers as the ‘Summontian edition, but it has also 
been titled ‘the Accademia (Pontaniana) edition,5! a name which is clearly 
justified considering that this publication was the principle activity of the 
academy during that period. To this effect, Summonte explicitly expressed his 
intention to devote a block of time of approximately ten years to the venture 
of publishing Pontano’s as yet unpublished works; in addition, he claimed 
exclusive rights for the publication of Pontano’s works during this period in 
the Kingdom of Naples.52 

However, an examination of the Mayr editions from these years does indeed 
reveal the participation of the academy as a whole in this endeavor. Pontano’s 
text, which includes his dedications at the beginning of each book, is encir- 
cled, in this edition, by the voices of the accademici: the dominant one is that 
of Summonte, who is clearly the main ‘speaker’ in these editions: He adds to 
the existing dedications written by Pontano a short dedication of his own; at 
times he includes a letter at the end of one of Pontano’s works addressed to 
various figures, in which he reports upon the progress of the publishing proj- 
ect. Some of Summonte’s dedications and letters are directed to individual 
Accademici Pontaniani: the 1505 edition, the first Accademia Pontaniana pub- 
lication, opens with Summonte’s dedication to Sannazaro, the official heir 
of Pontano’s writings; In the 1512 edition Summonte dedicates the De rebus 


48 See Bond 1956. 

49 Norton 1958, 59. 

50 The Mayr edition is composed of the following volumes: 1505: Parthenopei, De amore 
coniugali, De tumulis, Elegia, De eodem Iambici, De divinis laudibus, Hendecasyllaborum 
seu Baiarum, Sapphici, Eridani; 1507: Actius, Aegidius, Asinus: 1508: De Prudentia, De 
magnanimitate; 1509: De sermone, De bello Neapolitano; 1512: De immanitate; 1512: De 
fortuna; 1512: De rebus coelestibus; 1512: Commentationes svper centvm sententiis Ptolemaei. 

51 Bond1956,149. 

52 Summonte secured himself exclusive rights to publish Pontano, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in the colophon of the first work of Pontano that he published with Mayr, by writing 
the following statement: Nequis praeter unum P Summontium aut hoc: aut alia Ioannis 
Iovani Pontani opera in tota Regni Neapolitani ditione imprimere: sive haec ipsa aliunde 
advecta vendere per decennium impune queat: amplissimo privilegio cautum est. (Bond 
1956, 147). 
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coelestibus to Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, an established academy member 
who, as Summonte mentions explicitly,” contributed (funds) for the printing 
of the De fortuna and the De immanitate and De astrologia;>** at the end of the 
1512 edition we find a letter to Puderico who was a member of the academy 
and who took upon himself the task of ‘fundraising’ for the publishing project. 

The non-members to whom Summonte addresses some of the dedications 
and letters in the ‘academy edition’ are humanists who were closely associated 
with the Accademia Pontaniana and can be considered ‘honorary members’: 
these were humanists who resided outside of Naples but had special contacts 
with the academy and were clearly involved in the effort to publish Pontano’s 
works. One is Suardo Suardino of Bergamo, to whom he dedicated Pontano’s 
dialogue Asinus (1507)*° and the De sermone (1509). Suardino, about whom we 
know little,5 tried to help Pontano publish some of his works while still alive. It 
is in this context of preparing texts for publishing that Pontano offers Suardino 
the services of the academy, and he writes to him that “the entire academy is 
yours (at your service) as am I, in particular”57 Consequently Pontano con- 
tinuously encourages Suardino to come ever closer to his Neapolitan milieu, 
as we read in the poem dedicated to Suardo Suardino (Baiae, 11: 37): “Thus our 
Patulcis and Antiniana / Welcome you ever with rosy wreaths" (12-13) and the 
poem ends with the behest “But you Suardus, visit our baths, Stroll the grottos 
of our shore...” (128-129).58 

The other ‘honorary member’ is Angelo Colocci who, as was shown in the 
previous chapter, had particular links with the Accademia Pontaniana. We saw 
that Colocci included the Accademici Pontaniani in his virtual academy consist- 
ing of lists,” and he tried to transplant a virtual Pontano into his actual acad- 
emy by celebrating his birthday and placing his statue in the Orti Colocciani. 


53 See dedication of Pontano’s De fortuna (Pontano 1512) to Giacomo Alfonso Ferillo, the 
count of Murano. 

54  Itisn’t clear which one of Pontano's works on astrology he is referring to. 

55 While the date in chapter two referred to the year in which Pontano wrote the specific 
work, here obviously it refers to the date in which it was published. 

56  Suardino appears in a number of Pontano's works: he is one of the interlocutors in the dia- 
logue Aegidius; he is mentioned by Pontano in his De sermone as ‘our friend’ — familiaris 
noster (Pontano 2002, 468) and is mentioned in the Baiae 11: 37 (see following note). 

57 “tucta la accademia é vostra et io pricipalmente” (Nolhac 1887, 280-1). (in the Ambrosiana 
library in Milan: manuscript E 30, fol. 29v). 

58 "sic nostra Antiniana, sic Patulcis/ numquam non roseas tibi corollas’. .. . “sic nostras cole 
balneas, Suarde,/ sic nostri lege literis recessum . . ” (Pontano 2006, 186, 194). 

59 Fora description of Colocci's “virtual academy" composed of lists see above, chapter 
three, pp. 96-100. 
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In addition he held many of the works of the Accademici Pontaniani in his actual 
library. Summonte not only dedicated the De magnanimitate (1508) and the De 
immanitate (1512) of the ‘academy’s edition’ to Colocci but also allotted him 
more visibility in the actual text by inserting into the De magnanimitate a refer- 
ence to Colocci (‘ut Colotius Bassus noster putat’) which was not in Pontano’s 
original manuscript.8° However, Angelo Colocci's participation in this pub- 
lishing enterprise was limited to his correspondence with Summonte. Their 
later correspondence is particularly well-known and concerns the editing of 
Pontano’s works, after the ‘academy’s edition’ was printed, (for example an 
exchange of letters in 1519), in which they discuss the prospect of correcting 
errors when reprinted. 

Summonte’s intervention was not limited to dedicatory or epistolary nota- 
tions to his humanist colleagues; he added supplementary notes as well. 
Summonte's variety of supplements at the end of the De fortuna (1512) remind 
us of his dominant position in this edition of Pontano’s works: his requests to 
the future printers (“ad futures Impressores obtestatio”) as well as a geographi- 
cal guide to the locations mentioned in some of Pontano’s poems. At the end 
of several of Pontano’s works Summonte adds his annotations for the readers 
(Ad Lectorem) which generally explain an unusual usage of a word. Finally he 
always adds a list of errors. 

The academy members are not only mentioned throughout this edition 
of Pontano's writings. They also participate actively in it either by contribu- 
tions of money, as shown above, or by the addition of poems in which they 
express their support for Summonte’s project. Carbone’s poem, which is 
printed at the end of Pontano’s De immanitate (1512) praises Summonte for his 
efforts to promote Pontano’s posthumous fame (“Hoc tibi post obitum prae- 
stat Summontius”); Pardo’s poem, printed at the end of the Commentationes 
super centum sententiis Ptolomaci (1512) praises Summonte in comparison 
with the rest of the academy: nobody in the ‘sodality’ is equal to him in the 
diligence and tenacity which he invested in this edition (‘ Dilidentior hoc viro 
paranda/ Haud quisquam fuit in sodalitate, Nec tenacior ullus in parata...). 
From this perspective, the 1505-1512 Mayr edition of Pontano's works can be 
viewed as a type of virtual academic meeting devoted to the publication of 
Pontano's works: scholars populate the pages, accompanied by the presence 
of the printer as well. 


60 In: Pontano, De magnanimitate, 1508, book 1, chapter titled: ‘De officio magnanimi. The 
later editions have ommitted Summonte's additions in the text. On this and other addi- 
tions made by Summonte, relating to Colocci see: Vecce 2008. 

61 See Percopo 1899. 
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The involvement of Summonte and the academy in the project of publica- 
tion changed the form of Pontano’s printed works. Previous editions consisted 
simply of Pontano’s works, starting with a dedication written by Pontano him- 
self to a political or an intellectual figure. Conversely, the Accademia Pontaniana 
edition contains, as we have seen, an ‘assembly’ of voices of other intellec- 
tuals. This enlarged publication of Pontano’s works left its traces on several 
additional editions printed soon after. The 1518-1519 Aldo Manuzio editions, 
as well, continue this practice and incorporate all the Accademia Pontaniana 
editions; in a more limited way, the Florentine 1520 edition printed by Philippi 
Junte, publishes some of Summonte’s dedications and all of his annotations at 
the end of the works, omitting other dedications and letters by Summonte as 
well as the poems. 


The complex and tedious task of textual preparation in combination with 
the search for publishers that the Accademia Pontaniana's representatives 
actively took upon themselves in this new phase had always been in a more 
subtle way, a part of the academy's agenda. In later academies, beginning in 
the mid sixteenth century, an established connection was formed between 
certain academies and printing presses.®? The earliest explicit attempt to cre- 
ate a joint academy with a printing press in Italy was the Aldine Academy in 
Venice. It seems to have survived for only a short period. Nonetheless, during 
this period, in 1503, we find Aldo Manuzio declaring proudly that his academy 
was turning out “a thousand or more copies of some fine author every month". 62 
This fact sheds additional light on the type of relationship linking the remain- 
ing Accademia Pontaniana to Aldo Manuzio's publishing house in Venice, ties 
which, as we will see, were complex and even competitive, but which at the 
same time shared a common interest of combining erudition and publishing 
within the same organization. 

The rapport between them began in August 1502 when Suardo Suardino, 
who was from Bergamo and acted as an agent for Pontano while in Venice, 
showed Pontano's poems Urania, Meteora, De hortis hesperidum and one of 
Pontano's dialogues, possibly his Actius, to Aldo Manuzio, then considered 
the most important publisher in Italy. Manuzio responded to Pontano pub- 
licly in a dedication which he added in an edition of the poetry of Statius 


62 Bernstein 2001, 15. 
63 Lowry 1976, 399. The Aldine attempt has been viewed as leading to the Accademia 
Veneziana (see Bolzoni 1995). 
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just then in the process of publication.9* The conflation of the contemporary 
renowned Neapolitan humanist and his ancient poetic countryman was, of 
course, very appropriate. In the dedication, Manuzio expressed his enthusi- 
asm for Pontano’s writing, placing him on the same lofty height occupied by 
classical authors, praising his Urania as ‘divine’ and concluding with the gen- 
erous promise to publish any of his works.65 There is no doubt that Manuzio 
was not only genuinely impressed by Pontano’s poetry, but was also driven by 
calculations of the profit involved in publishing impressive volumes of one of 
the most renowned poets of the time. Nevertheless, his attraction to Pontano 
cannot be ignored, particularly in light of his own dream of establishing an 
academy, as we shall see. He must have seen the Accademia Pontaniana as one 
of the few existing models of an academy which functioned successfully. 

For a combination of reasons®® Pontano's decision to publish his Urania 
and several other works with Aldo Manuzio was carried out only two years 
after his death, in 1505. Throughout the process there was extensive correspon- 
dence between Aldo Manuzio and the Pontaniani Sannazaro and Summonte. 
In one of these letters, in fact, Summonte writes that if Aldo renounces his plan 
to publish Pontano’s heroic poems as well, he should inform them because in 
that case ‘our Academy will do it’ (Academiae nostrae feceris’).6” From this 
statement we learn that the academy’s participation in the publishing project 
consisted not only in the aid of individual members but also in its collective 
authority. 

And so Aldo Manuzio, in this edition that came out right before the first 
Mayr publication of Pontano’s works, published Pontano’s major poems: the 
Urania, the Meteororum liber and the De hortis hesperidum, the Lepidina, and 
the three eclogues Melisius, Maeon and Acon.® The edition of Pontano's poetry 
opens with Aldo Manuzio's dedication to Giovanni Kollauer, the secretary of 
the emperor. In this dedication the signs of his ‘academy dream’ are evident in 


64 X Aglance at the books printed by Aldo Manuzio will show that the printer is clearly pres- 
ent in them. His voice is heard in every book which he printed, especially through the 
dedications which he wrote for each. He also used his dedications for personal corre- 
spondences, as many would use letters, yet these were open to all readers, as often can be 
found in internet modes of communications today, such as facebook. 

65 Manuzio 1975, XXXIX A. Also in: Percopo, "Lettere di Giovanni Pontano a Principi ed 
Amici” 1907, 11. 

66 Fora detailed description of the complicated process of publishing Pontano’s writings 
with Aldo Manuzio see: Monti Sabia 1969. 

67 Vat. Lat. 2023 f. 351. See Colangelo 1826, 219. 

68 Tafuri1827, 25. 
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his gratitude for Kollauer's help in establishing an academy in Germany under 
the patronage of the emperor Maxmilian. This type of dedication is appropri- 
ate for a book of works by Pontano, the prototype of a head of an academy, 
whom Aldo in the continuation of this dedication praises highly.59 

The publication of Pontano’s works continued quite intensely in the fol- 
lowing decades, spreading geographically, in Italy, from Naples and Venice 
to Florence and Lucca, and outside Italy, to Basel, Vienna, Dordrecht and 
elsewhere. Yet, it is clear that the academy’s devotion to the Mayr publica- 
tion between 1505-1512 had created a significant momentum. In addition, in 
a period in which the very essence of humanistic culture — the books in the 
Aragonese royal library — were removed, the importance of the intense effort 
to publish and to create new books cannot be overstated, not only for the com- 
memoration of Pontano but also for the restoration of humanism in Naples. 


Return to the ‘Socratic’ Discussion 

The sources that enable the reconstruction of the live academy gatherings 
after Pontano’s death are scarce yet credible. Like those utilized for the study 
of the original Accademia Pontaniana, they are composed of the following ele- 
ments: lists of the participants in the academy meetings in the form of a poem; 
narration of episodes from the academy life in the form of a poem; reconstruc- 
tion of actual academic discussions in the form of a dialogue. Interestingly, in 
all of these sources we can perceive clear signs of a transition period: side by 
side with the older generation — that of the original Accademia Pontaniana, 
we find the emergence of a new generation. New names of humanists appear 
that were not mentioned in previous lists. These sources give us a better under- 
standing of the gradual process which is necessary for the development of the 
successive generation and the creation of vertical links. 

One very informative source which reflects the Accademia Pontaniana dur- 
ing the first and especially second decade of the sixteenth century is in an 
elegy that Girolamo Carbone dedicated to Agostino Nifo. It was published in 
the 1535 edition of Agostino Nifo's treatise De vera vivendi libertate as a dedica- 
tion to the author.?° Carbone describes here his need to escape the political 
and military events but, on the other hand, his vicinity to the ‘choirs of the 


69 The links between these two groups are still to be studied in my opinion. In the Houghton 
library is a copy of the 1512 ‘academy edition’, which was purchased in 1522 by Jacobus 
Spiegel, one of the group of the original Aldine Academy, and is full of his pedantic 
annotations. 

70 See Nifo 1535, 1. 
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muses’. The text develops into a long list of humanists and poets associated 
with the Accademia Pontaniana of the post-Pontano period, as well as includ- 
ing a number of political figures. Some of the figures are introduced in very few 
words, at times only alluding to the name, which leads to a number of cases of 
ambiguity regarding the identity of some of its members. We offer an English 
translation of a part of the elegy in which the names of the humanists who 
participated at the meetings at Carbone's home are listed:7! 


... how delighting, oh commander Acquaviva,” to see your temples 

wreathed by a double crown of foliage, of Phoebus and of Mars. 

You and the Prince of Melphi?? add honour to the Muses; 

You move forward with a head adorned by a double garland. 

And together the same Gesualdo” sings beside the holy water, 

putting aside the spear and playing the zither. 

At times you enrapture me, Sincero,” when you sing in the shade 

the sacred mysteries of the Virgin giving birth (de partu Virginis) 

and the flocks (of sheep) and the woods and the divinity of the sea full 
of fish 

and all the bounty that Sinuessa’® brings to your shores. 

Often Cavaniglia?” moves the heart 

singing in his sweet voice, evoking the classical goddesses with the stream 
(of his eloquence) 

when, in person, he adorns the court, such an expert in justice, 

often rendering justice to afflicted defendants. 

Capece?? comes to my house and, putting aside formality, 

he talks freely about many things in a pleasant spirit. 


71 Seethe full text of Carbone” elegy to Nifo in Appendix. 

72 Either Andrea Matteo or Belisario Acquaviva. According to Pierre de Montera, (De 
Montera 1935) Carbone is referring here to Andrea Matteo Acquaviva. According to 
Alfonso Della Rocca (Della Rocca 1988) he is referring to Belisario Acquaviva. 

73 Refers to Giovanni Caracciola. 

74 Fabrizio Gesualdo. 

75 Actius Syncerus was Sannazaro's academic name. Carbone alludes here to three of 
Sannazaro's works the De partu Virginis, Arcadia and Eglogae piscatoriae. 

76 X Ancient city on the mouth of the river Volturno. Sannazaro, in his Arcadia claims that the 
fief of Sinuessa belonged to an ancestor of his. 

77 Troiano Cavanigla. 

78 Scipione Capece. According to De Montera it is referring to Antonio Capece. 
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79 


80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


But also father Elio”? visits my house: 

He is followed by the multitude dressed in white of the sacred choir. 

Pucci,8° fame and glory of the Etruscan land: 

So rich is the eloquence of his cultured language that you truly believe 

That he can move men, affect the gods. 

Gravina?! does no less to cheer up our refuge 

with his eloquence and the erudite jokes that he so artfully invents. 

Especially when he relates the many qualities of his student Palena’s®? 
intelligence. 

Ovicola®? is often with me: the sacred Muse of Marone 

encircles the temples with a garland of soft leaves. 

Vopisco?* is renowned for his Greek and Latin letters; Minerva 

assists and richly inspires his poetic works. 

Among them Anisio85 delights our ears 

while he recites Pindaric verses with artistic versatility. 

The zealous Seripando?6 visits the elegant gardens 

reciting the many works that exhibit his talent 

and the erudite writings of Parrasio,?" worthy of being remembered 
forever. 

O, trustworthy friend, 

who is not frightened by the lightning of the other Seripando:88 

when he thunders, also the gods of the heavens are struck by pain: 

however, honorable for his virtues and venerable for his life, 

he honors this house with pious religiosity. 

Also Summonte?? passes his time together with us, 

discussing poetry and grammatical witticism. 


Could it possibly be referring to the known Francesco Elio Marchese, who was in the 
original academy? 

Francesco Pucci. 

Pietro Gravina. 

Giovani Francesco di Capua, Conte de Palena. 

Latinized name of Antonio Agnello. 

Lucio Giovanni Vopisco. According to De Montera: Giovanni Ludovico Vopisco. 

Aulo Giano Anisio. 

Girolamo Seripando. According to De Montera: Antonio Seripando. 

Giano Parrasio. 

‘alterius Seripandus' - Antonio Seripando. According to De Montera: Girolamo Seripando. 
Pietro Summonte. 
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In addition, our two Pous?? brothers, of comparable elegance and 
refinement, 

dignify our house. 

Who does not know that you, Apranio?! 

and you, Placido di Sangro?? often alleviate my worries. 

I admire how their lofty virtue will, through verse, 

inspire those born in the future . 

Nor will I exclude you, Filocalo,9?? from whose pleasant mouth 

flows the poetry, thanks to the divine gift of the Muses... 


The names in this elegy are of humanists from various periods of the acad- 
emy. They are interconnected through horizontal or vertical teacher-student 
links. For example, Seripando was a close friend of Sannazaro and they cor- 
responded with each other. Seripando, Carbone, Summonte, Anisio and 
Gravina were also friends, and Seripando was the spiritual teacher of Decio 
Aprani and Placido di Sangro.?^ In addition, the order of the list in this poem 
reflects some of the horizontal and vertical links: for example, instead of listing 
the Seripando brothers in sequence, as we might have expected, the name of 
Parrasio is inserted between them, in order to indicate the strong tie between 
Antonio Seripando and Parrasio.95 A few decades later Placido di Sangro will 
become the president of one of the typical sixteenth century academies, the 
Accademia dei Sereni founded in Naples in 1546.96 


go The Pous brothers. 

91 Decio Apranio. 

92 Placido di Sangro: Carbone is playing with the interchangeableness between the name 
Placido and the adjective, meaning mild. 

93 Giovanni Filocalo. 

94 Fora description of these particolar links see: Liliana Monti Sabia, “La mano del Pontano 
in due Livi Napoletani”, in: Monti Sabia 2010, 1: 102, n. 3. 

95 Antonio Seripando and Giano Parrasio were both students of Francesco Pucci and were 
very good friends. When Antonio Seripando died he left his library to Parrasio. 

96 The Accademia de Sireni officially proclaimed the Accademia Pontaniana as its most 
immediate model, as we read in Berardino Rota's oration delivered to the Accademia dei 
Sireni in 1546 in which he expresses special a particular link, not only with its original 
founder, but also with the Sannazaro, Altilio, Marullo and Cotta: *Quid vero ob oculos 
vestros ponam Pontanianam illam quam patrum nostrorum memoria hac in urbe nobil- 
issima musarum princeps illustris fauste optimeque instituit, quam et Actius Sincerus 
noster, quamque et Altilius, Marullus et Cottaceterique viri ornatissimi frequenti convent 
nobilitaverunt.” (Toscano 2000, 312-13). 
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Another poem that lists the names of both the old as well as the new genera- 
tion of the Accademici Pontaniani is the ‘Carme Nuziale’ written by Giovanni 
Filocalo (1533). The author, in this poem, represents the new generation of the 
academy that is left with a living memory of the old generation no longer pres- 
ent. He calls for the return from Elysium of a number of accademici: Pontano, 
Carbone, Pardo, Pucci, Summonte, Elio Marchese, Gravina, Compatre, Cotta, 
Dionisio and Tommaso Acquosa and Decio Apranio who died very young. He 
invites them to meet with the following living poets: Giano Anisio, Girolamo 
Borgia, Marc'Antonio Epicuro, Lucio Vopisco, Pariseto, Camillo Querno, 
Benedetto di Falco, Berardino Rota, Bernardino and Coriolano Martirano and 
Scipione Capece. It is interesting to note that after the older generation dies, it 
is summoned back by the new young members through the reading and sing- 
ing of the classical poets. And yet, the shift from one generation to another does 
not happen without tension. A form of schism was created between the two 
generations which was made manifest by Sannazaro’s return to Latin, a sign of 
his dissatisfaction with the manner in which this transition was materializing.9” 

Aside from lists of academy members which are helpful in creating a pic- 
ture of the human component of the academy, there are poems which con- 
tain descriptions of actual gatherings of the academy after Pontano’s death. 
These include short references to episodes in the life of the academy, such as 
an eclogue written by Aulo Giano Anisio, a name which appeared in the above 
lists. Here we hear how Summonte, together with Chariteo, read out Giovanni 
Cotta's poetry under the arcades,98 which echoes Pontano's tradition of meet- 
ing under the arcades.?? Giano Anisio's eclogue was published in 1535, and 
although he does not indicate when this poetry reading took place, we can be 
sure that it was not before 1503, the year in which Cotta arrived in Naples. 

The most detailed description of a gathering of the Accademia Pontaniana 
after the death of Pontano is that of Antonio Minturno in his De poeta.!°° He 
describes a specific meeting at Sannazaro’s villa in Mergellina, in the spring 
of 1526, (‘cum iam ver plenum esset’) in the form of an extensive conversation 
or dialogue between interlocutors of different ages, all of whom belong to the 


97 Sannazaro, after 1503, the year of Pontano's death, went back to write almost completely 
in Latin. See Kennedy 1983. Various explanations have been given: his desire to free him- 
self from Bembo’s enforcement of certain rules on the writing of vernacular; his desire to 
prove that Latin could be used as a living language. 

98 "Audivi hunc equidem mirum hunc heri ad Arcum/ tullebant caelo Summontius et 
Chariteus" (Aulo Giano Anisio, Melisaeus, lines 35-36). 

99 See above, chapter 2, p. 71. 

100 Minturno 1559, 6. 
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Accademia Pontaniana (‘Pontani portico & educata’). The oldest is Sannazaro, 
and with him from that same generation of Pontano’s academy are Summonte, 
Carbone, and Gravina. Along with them participate Pomponio Gaurico and 
Lucio Vopisco. And then we see a group of less known people: Traiano Calcia, 
Francesco Teto, Andrea Cosso and Lucio Camillo Stanziano. Summonte is 
referred to as the one leading the conversation. But while in Pontano’s dia- 
logues, which claim to reproduce an academy meeting during Pontano's life- 
time, Pontano both leads the discussion as well as hosts the accademici in 
his home, Minturno’s dialogue has Summonte leading the discussion while 
Sannazaro hosts the group.!?! 

After Minturno describes the setting of the meeting, he cites Summonte’s 
desire to return to the type of study of former periods and to the Socratic 
discussions.!92 

We can understand from this passage that after the period of emergency 
brought about by the political turmoil and the loss of Pontano, the academy 
returned to a state of tranquility that called for the renewal of its ‘Socratic dis- 
cussions, discussions which involve all the participants and are usually based 
upon a written text. While immediately after Pontano’s death the focus of the 
academy was aimed at concerns around written texts, now there is a desire to 
re-introduce the oral, ‘face to face’ encounter into the activity of the academy. 

The analysis of the academy according to the criterion of written and oral 
activity is not an invention of our study, nor of contemporary scholarship. Such 
a criterion interested the sixteenth century intellectual as well. For example, 
Minturno in his Italian work on poetics (LArte poetica) examines and analyzes 
the academies which he considered to be centers of the intellectual movement 
in Italy. In a dedication to the Accademia Laria of the city of Como printed at 
the beginning of his LArte poetica (Venice, 1563) he writes the following: 


Of these academies, the first that I know of was founded in Naples in the 
very happy womb of the Siren: in which Pontano was the father and where 
Sannazaro was nurtured and grew. And these rare minds discussed the 
study of the Muses and the art of poetics in Mergellina, as you will find in 


101 As we will see in this chapter, this model of two ‘heads’ which consists of a host and 
the leader of the discussion becomes common in the academies that follow the original 
Accademia Pontaniana. According to Randal Collins, in his The Sociology of Philosophies, 
in which he examines intellectual movements throughout history, it is a widespread phe- 
nomenon among intellectual groups that “the organizational leader is not necessarily the 
intellectual leader” (Collins, 1998, 4). 

102 Minturno 1559, 7. 
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my Latin work De poeta. The other was that which gathered in Florence 
in the most magnificent splendor and greatest generosity of Lorenzo de 
Medici, where many individuals flourished, each with different faculties 
but especially those three Phoenixes (Pico) della Mirandola, Ficino and 
Poliziano. The third flourished in the famous and ornate house of his 
Excellency the Duke of Urbino, celebrated for Bembo and Castiglione, 
in which they discuss more than write. The fourth originated in Siena 
in which they had discussions as well as wrote excellently because their 
founders were the most esteemed writers of those times, Bembo and 
Tolomeo and others of the highest rank, among which, Giovio,9? whom 
I believe to be still there.104 


The Accademia Pontaniana is depicted here as famous especially for discussing 
orally the written genre of poetry. 

After an intermediary period the older generation vanishes. Later in the De 
Poeta (book v1) Minturno reveals how the memory of that discussion of great 
doctrine at Mergellina opens a deep wound in his soul, because in the course 
of the two years that followed from that conversation (1526-1528), death and 
other misfortunes struck this group: Summonte died in 1536, Gravina was 
taken ill with the plague, Carbone died in 1528 and then Sannazaro in 1530, and 
it is said that Guarico committed suicide, having been accused of betrayal.!95 

The remaining academy shifted into a new stage in which a completely 
new generation of young poets joined the academy and kept it vital. This stage 
was also characterized by the constant effort of its members to maintain the 


103 Paolo Giovio was a member of the Sienese Academy Jntronati. His name is on a list of 
members of the academy which he comprised, with the pseudonym /o Scelto. (See 
Zimmermann 1965, 91-95). 

104 “Di queste Academie la prima odo, che nacque in Napoli nel felicissimo grembo della 
Sirena: della quale fu padre il Pontano, & in cui si nudri e crebbe il Syncero: e quelli rari 
ingegni, che ragionarano dello studio delle Muse, e dell’arte poetica in Mergellina, come 
troverete nell'opera mia Latina del Poeta. L'altra fu quella che raccolse in Firenze la splen- 
didissima magnificenza, e la somma liberalita’ di Lorenzo de Medici, nel cui seno truovo 
haver visso, e fiorito molti huomini in diverse facolta’ singolari, ma specialmente quelle 
tre Phenici, il Mirandola, il Ficino, e il Politiano. La terza fiori nell'Illustris& ornatis casa 
dell'Eccelenza del Duca d'Urbino, celebrata dal Bembo e dal Castiglione: ove par, che si 
ragionasse più che si scrivesse. La quarta hebbe origine in Siena nella quale e si ragiono 
e si scrisse molto eccellentemente percioche la fondarono i piu’ pregiati scrittori di quei 
tempi, il Bembo e il Tolomeo & altri di grido grandissimo, tra quali credo che fosse ancora 
il gran Giovio . . ” (Dedication to the Academy of Como in: Minturno 1563). 

105 Minturno 1559, 434. 
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memory of Pontano. The memory of Pontano was cultivated by maintaining 
both the name — Pontani portico — as well as the location itself of the gathering 
which, as in Pontano's time, takes place either under arcades or arches, or in 
a villa. Interestingly, even though the site of the villa changes according to the 
host at the time, some poets writing after the death of Pontano still refer to the 
nymph Antiniana, always used in Pontano's poetry as a personification of his 
villa.!96 Here the nymph Antiniana is invoked by the new academy members 
as an emblem of the original Accademia Pontaniana, alluding to the notion of 
love and hospitality. Aulo Giano Anisio uses it in his Melisaeus and Giovanni 
Filocalo in his poem written in honor of the birth of the third marquis of 
Vasto.107 

While we have been following the efforts of the accademici Pontaniani to 
carry on the activity of the ‘Remaining Academy’ in Naples, we will see that a 
number of the same academy members, both the older as well as the younger 
generation, also participated in intellectual and literary gatherings close by, off 
the cost of Naples, on the island of Ischia. 


Costanza d'Avalos and Vittoria Colonna's Literary 'Cenacolo"08 

on the Island of Ischia 
During the first decades of the sixteenth century — a period of political and reli- 
gious turmoil in Italy - two women, Costanza d'Avalos, the chatelaine of the 
castle of Ischia together with her niece by marriage Vittoria Colonna, hosted 
literary gatherings on Ischia. 

Poets from various circles were invited to take part in these gatherings, yet 
many of the participants were members of various phases of the Accademia 
Pontaniana, such as Sannazaro, Chariteo, Gravina, Antonio Minturno and 
Scipione Capece. Ischia was known to have served as a refuge from various 
catastrophes — plague, destruction and war, and indeed some of the partici- 
pants in the ‘cenacolo’ were fleeing a misfortune. For some of the participants 
coming from Rome, such as Paolo Giovio, Ischia was an asylum from the sack 


106 See Pontano 1973, 72. 

107 Filocalo 1531, verse 34. 

108 While Diana Robin (see Robin 2007) gives the term ‘Salon’ to the gatherings in Ischia, 
probably in order to differentiate between the all-masculine meetings and these which 
were hosted and organized by women, I would like to insist on leaving the term ‘cenacolo’ 
which was used at the time and maintains the idea of continuity between the humanist 
‘cenacoli’ and these. 
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of Rome. Ischia was considered a sort of Arcadia!°9 for them — a place far from 
politics and conflict.!° For the Neapolitans, Ischia was a close refuge from 
plague, war, conflict and the neglect of culture,!! which became a place for 
group conversations as well as for encounters between individual humanists." 

Scholarship’s portrayal of the gatherings? at the d’Avalos-Colonna 
‘cenacolo’ and of its participants is mainly drawn from poems and dialogues 
written by a number of its members. Amalia Giordano divided the d'Avalos- 
Colonna’s cenacolo into four periods:"* the first: 1509-12 in which Sannazaro, 
Chariteo and a few other poets participated; the second: 1517-25, in which 
Galeazzo di Tarsia, il Britonio, il Capanio; the third: 1527-28, in which appear 
the two Anisio, Paolo Giovio, Marcantonio Minturno and Flaminio; and the 
last period: 1533-36, in which Vittoria Colonna is surrounded by Bernardo 
Tasso, Luigi Tansillo, Angelo Di Costanzo and Berardino Rota. 

The members of the early period surely experienced a sense of continuity 
with the Accademia Pontaniana. They were accustomed to a similar structure 
of gatherings in which they read aloud their manuscripts to the other human- 
ists, preparing the text for publication. Here, for example, we can draw a con- 
necting line between Pontano's reading aloud his Urania at the Accademia 
Pontaniana in Naples!5 and Sannazaro's reading from his masterpiece, the 
Arcadia, at the d'Avalos-Colonna gathering. 

Yet, at the same time the Pontaniani members of the first period were 
undoubtedly experiencing various aspects of discontinuity: the moving away 


109 For Giovio’s letter to Pope Clement vit, published in Sanudo's Diarii, in which Ischia is 
described as a type of Arcadia, see Robin 2007, 8-13. 

110 See Robin 2007, 1-40, where she associates this image of the Ischian ‘Arcadia’ also to the 
fact that women were running these gatherings. 

111 Fora more detailed description of the difficulties that Neapolitan humanists had at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century see the beginning of this chapter. 

112 Forexample, we hear of conversations that took place in Ischia between Paolo Giovio and 
Sannazaro on history and literature. (Zimmerman 1995, 89). 

113 Itshouldbe pointed out that in the course of a century, starting from the beginning of the 
twentieth century, scholarship has acknowledged the existence of the d'Avalos-Colonna 
circle with the help of three women scholars: Amalia Giordano 1906; Suzanne Therault 
1968 and Diana Robin 2007. Until recent years the Ischian cenacolo has been investigated 
almost only in the framework of studies on Vittoria Colonna's intellectual and spiritual 
milieu. Only recently have there been written studies in which the focus of interest has 
been shifted to the group/sodality itself. 

114 Giordano 1906, 165. 

115 See above chapter two, pp. 78-79. 
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from a completely Latin academy to a circle which focused on a combination 
of Latin and volgare writings; the shift from an all male academy to a new social 
setting which included the presence of women and even more had been initi- 
ated by women. This change fits the general phenomenon, mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, of the replacement of the Humanist by the Courtier. 

In fact, in Ischia Paolo Giovio composed the dialogue De viris et foeminis 
which, similarly to Castiglione's dialogue Il Cortegiano, set in Umbria, strives to 
delineate the perfect court society.!6 

The particular impact that the accademici Pontaniani had on the Ischian 
circle becomes very clear from some of the written works produced by par- 
ticipants there at the time, such as Britonio's Canzoniere Gelosia del sole and 
Giovio's dialogue Dialogus de viris et foeminis. 

In various verses of his Gelosia del sole, dedicated to Vittoria Colonna, 
Britonio focuses on Pontaniana members."” He addresses Gravina and incites 
him to go to Ischia where the water is clear where he should tell Vittoria that 
“she has made from the mountain a new Parnassus for us, a new Athena" !!8 
The poem seems to indicate that the construction of a “renewed Parnassus” is 
a reaction to the destruction of the institutions of the Aragonese period and to the 
longing for the Pontaniana Academy: “Your sacred lyre, Apollo, had value while 
the Aragonese dynasty glowed. . . . O lucky Pontano, Sannazaro and Albino, Altilio 
and Chariteo with the many others, who lived singing in indeed good times . . .”"9 

Giovio’s dialogue, which is set on Ischia, mirrors the impact that the 
Pontaniani members had on the d'Avalos-Colonna circle. Pontano has a promi- 
nent place in the dialogue. In various moments throughout the discussions, 
when mentioning subjects such as astrology or eloquence, reference is made 
to Pontano. In addition, the dialogue alludes to the impact that Pontano had 
on the intellectuals on Ischia through his statue there.!2° Pontano is not only 
mentioned or indicated. Some of his attitudes are echoed in Giovio's dialogue. 
For example, an important characteristic of Pontano which seems to have 


116 On the similarity between both works, especially the third book of each one of them, 
which focuses on women see: Marrocco, 2014. 

117 Britonio mentions the following accademici Pontaniani in his canzoniere Gelosia del sole: 
Sannazaro, Girolamo Carbone, Girolamo Angeriano, Pontano, Giovanni Aloisio, Elisio 
Calenzio, Giovan Francesco Caracciolo, Pietro Summonte, Galeazzo di Tarsia, Giovanni 
Albino,Gabriele Altilio, Cariteo, Mario Equicola and Pomponio Gaurico. 

118 “Perché dica a Vittoria che ella ha fatto del monte Un novo a noi Parnaso, un altro Athena.” 
(Britonio 1531, 69v). 

119 “...Allor tua sacra lira, Apollo, valse, / mentre rifulse l'aragonea sterpe...O felice 
Pontano, Azzio et Albino, / Altilio e Cariteo con l'altre schiere / che vissero cantando in si 
bel tempo...” (Ibid., 173v). 

120 Seeabove, chapter1, pp. 39-40. 
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penetrated into the dialogue, especially into the third book, is the importance 
he placed upon humor. Yet while Pontano assigns this ideal only to men, in the 
third book of the dialogue which discusses illustrious women we see how the 
ideal of facetiae is applied to women as well: “And since she has ears that are 
neither gloomy nor severe, she takes pleasure in her own wit and in the jokes 
of others.”!2! 

In the second book of Giovio’s dialogue which catalogues approximately 
a hundred and fifty literati, we find a paragraph relating to the follow- 
ing Neapolitan humanists: Pietro Gravina, Girolamo Carbone, Girolamo 
Angeriano, Anisio and Antonio Minturno.!?? It seems that Giovio chooses 
those accademici Pontaniani who also frequented the Ischian circle, thus cre- 
ating an identification between the two circles. 

In addition, two other Pontaniana members are referred to in Giovio's dia- 
logue: — Britonio and Sannazaro who was considered the most important con- 
temporary poet. They are called by the Neapolitan interlocutor Muscettola, 
who was on Ischia during the period in which Giovio wrote the dialogue, “our 
Britonio” (271) and “our Sannazaro” (233) or “our friend Sannazaro” (470). One 
wonders if this “our” refers to Naples or to Ischia. 

For some scholars of Vittoria Colonna the main point of convergence 
between the Accademia Pontaniana and the d'Avalos-Colonna circle lies in 
common religious thought. Scholars, such as Abigail Brundin,!23 have pointed 
to literati such as Sannazaro and later Scipione Capece as responsible for 
having introduced Vittoria Colonna to a certain kind of ‘mystical, reform- 
ing spirituality’!2+ This ‘reforming spirituality’ attributed to the Accademia 
Pontaniana should be viewed, in my opinion, as a post-Pontano character- 
istic, perhaps developed also as a result of the strong links created with the 
Ischian circle. 


III: Academy in Correspondence 


The Accademia Pontaniana pursued its discussions during the post-Pontano 
period in additional ways. With the dispersion of many of its accademici, the 
epistolary correspondence was an important means of continuing the acad- 
emy's functioning as a group. The accademici had communicated through 


121 “et quum neque severas habeat aures,suoque sale et alienis facetiiss delectetur, nullum 
tamen verbum exit ex ore honorificum" (Giovio 2013, 526—7). 

122 Ibid., 243. 

123 Brundin 2008. 

124 Ibid., 41. 
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letters in previous periods, especially when one of the humanists was away 
from Naples, most often on a diplomatic or military mission. The major cor- 
respondent of the academy during that period was Galateo, who would often 
comment upon life in the academy in his letters. Other epistolary exchanges 
between accademici take place, for example, between Altilio and Chariteo!25 
while Altilio was in Rome, and in which he seeks news of the academy. (tantum 
ne Academiae nostrae vacat, ut de his sermo sit?) 

However, these periods of absence were perceived as temporary and the 
accademici continued to identify themselves as Neapolitans, politically as well 
as socially and intellectually. The period following the fall of the Aragonese 
court, on the other hand, had resulted in the exodus of several accademici from 
Naples, as we have noted. Sannazaro left of his own will in 1501, following the 
exiled King Federico of Aragon in his travels,!26 until King Federico died and 
Sannazaro returned to Naples; Galateo, due to the political situation and the 
death of Alfonso 11, decided to leave Naples in 1495. On the other hand, Belisario 
Acquaviva, who initially had been much more at ease with the Spanish new 
rulers, found himself rejected by the Spanish government in Naples!’ and, as 
a consequence, left temporarily. This turbulent situation, hence, led various 
humanists to a drastic disengagement from Naples. Moreover, it is clear that 
the level of epistolary exchange among the Neapolitan humanists increases 
after the fall of the Aragonese rule: not only are the accademici more dispersed 
but they also lack the regular academic meetings which were part of their 
intellectual life, and which gave them a framework as well to share their own 
writings with other humanists. 

An interesting example of this type of correspondence can be found in two 
collections of letters written to Belisario Acquaviva by some of his Pontaniano 
companions.!28 These letters were inserted by Belisario into various editions of 
his works, thus allowing us access to them. He included the first group of let- 
tersin a dedication copy of his treatises that he put together in 1512 for Cardinal 


125 Vat. Lat. 2874, c. 8-9. 

126 Federico travelled to Ischia, Marseilles, Milan, and Blois, where he was allowed asylum in 
exchange for giving up his rule over Naples. 

127 The rupture in the relationship between Belisario Acquaviva and the Spanish rule was 
probably due to the fact that one of his sons married a woman of Jewish origin, and, 
although she converted to Catholicism, was viewed as opposed to the Inquisition laws. 
We know how difficult this issue was for Belisario from an epistle written by his close 
friend Galateo responding very critically to this unjustified relationship to the Jews. See 
Galateo’s “De Neofytis” in: Ferrariis 1959, 220-225. 

128 These letters have been collected and commented in Defilippis 1993. 
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Francesco Remolins, Archbishop of Sorrento;!2° the second group of letters he 
inserted into the 1519 edition of his following works: De principums liberis edu- 
candis, Paraphrasis in Oeconomia Aristotelis, De venatione, De aucupio, De re 
militare.190 

Belisario Acquaviva was from a family of feudal nobility who served all his 
life in political and military office, having received essentially a military educa- 
tion at home. His humanistic education was limited to what he had learned 
from Pontano, from the Accademia Pontaniana's meetings and through his 
own efforts. Unlike his friends with whom he corresponded, he halted his 
humanistic studies and took upon himself various political roles, the last of 
which as duke of Nardó, in Puglia. 

Between the years 1510-1512, Belisario Acquaviva sent two of his treatises 
(De instituendis liberis principium?! and Paraphrasis in oeconomia Aristotelis) 
to a number of his friends from the Accademia Pontaniana — Pietro Gravina, 
Summonte and Crisostomo Colonna - in order to receive a critique of these 
works. Each one of them responded in a very friendly and serious manner. 
One of these responses, that of Crisostomo Colonna, was probably circulated 
among the other correspondents, because the second round of letters seems 
to be responding to its content. During earlier periods of the academy it would 
have been possible for Belisario to read his works to these and other accade- 
mici, and he could have received their reactions directly through a 'face to face' 
conversation. Therefore, we can see in these compilations of his writings with 
letters of the accademici a type of a virtual academic event, an attempt to cre- 
ate a reverberation of the actual discussions that had taken place in the past. 

In these letters of response to Belisario, an echo of the Pontaniana's ethos 
of dialogue is, in fact, audible: in the letter by Pietro Gravina we hear the reso- 
nance of a relationship that has a history of learning and conversing together. 
Gravina is older than Belisario and it seems that he feels responsible for the 
latter's education.?? He expresses approval of his younger friend's writing 
and praises the two manuscripts which Belisario has sent to him as if they 
were themselves alive. He emphasizes their similarity to identical twins: he 
speaks of their same stature, their same figure, their same sweet pronuncia- 
tion, the same imprint of their voice, their same looks, their same refinement 


129 The manuscriptis now located in the Oxford Bodleian Library. It is identified as: Rawlinsen 
C. 893, c. 4v. 

130  Acquaviva 1519. 

131 On this work see: Miele 1994, 11-28. 

132 See Defilippis 1993, 45. 
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and elegance'!?? It seems as though the treatises themselves acquires human 
characteristics, perhaps compensating for the physical absence of their author, 
who is not there to read them aloud. 

Summonte’s response echoes a friendship of many years between the two 
and reveals the appreciation by a friend aware of the difficulties that Belisario 
has to overcome: his main occupations are not intellectual, and yet his first 
work shows maturity in humanistic studies.!84 What is particularly interesting 
is that in Summonte’s response we can detect similar personifications com- 
paring Belisario’s ability in writing to the notion of conversation. Summonte 
comments upon Belisario’s “knowledge of how to proceed with acuteness 
in the discussion and how constantly to maintain the most suitable tone 
of conversation."35 Here too the text takes on the human characteristics of 
a conversation. 

Topics often veer from the purely textual, moreover, underscoring the fact 
that these humanists are not merely philosophers of conversation but share 
memories of more intimate discussions as well. For example, Crisostomo 
Colonna had been a strong supporter of the Aragonese rule and was an oppo- 
nent of the contemporary political system of which Belisario was part. In his 
epistle, he writes of the contentment their subjects would feel in states where 
the rulers were philosophers and wise men.!36 He claims that those who pos- 
sess political power have an unfavorable attitude by nature towards philoso- 
phy and humanistic studies. However, Belisario and his brother are a special 
case and nature functions differently in them. Surely, by sending his writings to 
three humanists, Belisario demonstrated to Colonna that he did not fit his hos- 
tile description of the powerful; however, other than the Acquaviva brothers, 
Colonna insists on the unchangeable character of the ruling class. Colonna’s 
letter is interesting in that it appears to signal the decline of the humanist as 
advisor to the ruler, a position that many of the Accademici Pontaniani used to 
hold. As we indicated above,!87 the alternative figure is the courtier. 

These letters of Belisario which had overcome geographic distance and 
compensated for the lack of regular academic meetings and conversations, 
served as well as a promotion of his treatises. The humanists who replied to 
Belisario were more well-known, and their letters gave his writings additional 


133 "Eadem utrique statura, eadem forma, par suavitas oris, par ingressus, idem aspectus, 
idem vocis sonus, par denique cultus et ornatus". 

134 “veteranam in licteris”. 

135 “Nam, sive acute disputandi ratio quaeritur, sive aequabile oracionis filum..." (Ms. Oxon, 
c. 3r). 

136 “in quibus philosophi ac sapientes imperarent" (Ibid., 75r). 

137 Seeabove, this chapter, note 8. 
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prestige. For that reason Belisario chose to include the responses of his fellow 
accademici when preparing the dedication copy of his treatises for Cardinal 
Francesco Remolins in 1512. It contained two of his treatises and in addition, 
a number of epistles of the accademici Pontaniani: Gravina and Summonte’s 
epistles were placed before the writings and Crisostoma Colonna’s after. 

The second group of collated letters in 1519, however, revolves around the 
political situation then current. This type of discussion surely reflects the orig- 
inal Accademia Pontaniana’s manner of discourse around a specific theme: 
through Belisario’s act of arrangement, they are transformed from individual 
letters into a conversation in which the moderator determines the order of the 
speakers. Their content would suggest that they were a reaction to Crisostomo 
Colonna’s epistle in the manuscript dedicated to Cardinal Remolins. Moreover, 
as Belisario’s close friend Galateo had just died, these letters take on an addi- 
tional significance — that of an ‘eternal conversation’ continuing after the death 
of the correspondents as well. In fact, special attention is dedicated to Galateo 
in this edition which includes two of his letters. The publishing history of the 
letters is revealing. In 1578 Leunclavius, published a book in Basel of various 
works with a focus upon education,!88 among them Belisario’s four treatises, 
including the same group of letters published in 1519. While Belisario in 1519 
inserted the various letters between his different works, cushioning each one, 
as it were, with the support of his prominent friends, Leunclavius, in the 1578 
edition, published the letters together in sequence, creating a strong sense of 
dialogue among them. 

Lest it appear that it was only the Accademia Pontaniana that underwent 
a decisive shift from conversation to letters, it must be remarked that such a 
change is, in effect, a recognized element of the humanistic tradition, as Nancy 
Struever contends regarding Petrarch: 


It is Petrarch’s habit to praise letters as conversation... He claims that let- 
ters deliver the sweetness of colloquy as opposed to the cupidity of fame 
revealed in other genres.!89 


Thus, an ‘academy in correspondence’ would seem a natural continuation of 
an academy that puts such a strong emphasis on discussion. The friendships 
that started in the framework of the Accademia Pontaniana, through face to 
face encounters, for political reasons must continue in a new structure of 
smaller groups of friends who communicate through letters. 


138 Acquaviva 1578. 
139 Struever 1992, 8. On the humanist notion of letters substituting conversation among 
friends see Najemy 1993, 18-57. 
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For some of these humanists, such as Belisario Acquaviva and Galateo, exile 
also meant returning to their place of origin and trying to recreate there the 
academic life that they had enjoyed in Naples. They both involve themselves in 
establishing an academy, each in a different town in Puglia. They will continue 
writing to each other throughout this new enterprise, sharing these new com- 
mon goals and acknowledging each other's efforts.140 


IV: New Academies in Southern Italy 


Renaissance scholarship has often ignored the various intellectual centers 
of southern Italy, attributing all cultural innovation of the region exclusively 
to Naples. Young scholars, such as Domenico Defilippis,!4#! Mauro de Nichilo 
and Tobia Cornacchioli,!42 in the footsteps of Francesco Tateo,!^? have been 
striving to change that image, emphasizing the important role of some of 
the mezzogiorno towns in Renaissance intellectual production. Among these 
towns are the Salentine towns of Lecce and Nardó'^* which will interest us 
in the following pages. 

As opposed to other humanistic centers in Italy, the region of Salento (or 
Terra d'Otranta as it is otherwise known), was strongly connected to Greek cul- 
ture, not only through the Renaissance 'return' to ancient classical texts but 
especially through the flourishing of Byzantine classicism in that region in the 
twelfth century.!45 Nevertheless, this area too participated in and contributed 
to the revival of Latin culture in the fifteenth century, a factor of unity among 
the various regions of Italy during the Renaissance. 

A number of epistles and texts of the members of the initial Accademia 
Pontaniana reveal that in Lecce and Nardò small academies were established 
by members of the Accademia Pontaniana. Pasquale Alberto De Lisio!46 has 
already referred to these academies as connected to the "tradizione accadem- 
ica Pontaniana" yet he does not analyze the process of transmission. It is pos- 
sible, however, to view these academies, especially the Accademia Lupiense of 


140 For example, Galateo relates in one of his works (the Lapygaie) to Belisario's project in 
reviving culture in Nardó. 

141 Defilippis 1993, 5. 

142  Cornacchioli 1990, 63. 

143 See, for example: Tateo, De Nichilo & Sisto (eds.) 1994, 7. 

144 Both in the region of Salento, which is in southeast Puglia. 

145 SeeRizzo 2000; Pellegrino 2012. 

146 De Lisio 1976, 35: n. 45. 
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Lecce, as vertically linked to the Pontaniana academy, which they perceived as 
one of their main models. Moving a step away from the original academy on 
the vertical chain, in this case moving from a larger center to a smaller town, 
determines a minor academy. The resultant size raises anew the question of 
the fine line between those gatherings of humanists during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries that merit being called ‘academies’ because of a few 
institutional elements, and those that lack them. As one can imagine, not 
all historians arrive at the same judgment, and there is a school of thought 
that considers only the formal academies founded in Italy in the sixteenth 
and seventeen centuries to be deserving of the title of academy. The scholar 
Francesco Tateo is of the latter school, which explains his refusal to consider 
the Accademia Lupiense in Lecce as such, even though there is clear descrip- 
tion of it in Galateo's epistles.147 


Accademia Lupiense — Lecce 
Jacob Burckhardt, in his renowned and later debated book The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy, devotes the following single sentence to the Accademia 
Pontaniana: “...the Academy of Naples, of which Jovianus Pontanus was the 
centre, and which sent out a colony to Lecce . . "4? Interestingly, for Burckhardt 
the Accademia Pontaniana’s main merit is its function as the originator of the 
Accademia Lupiense. 

Our knowledge of the early stages of the Accademia Lupiense in Lecce is 
based upon letters written by Galateo to two former members of the Accademia 
Pontaniana, members of the same group of what we referred to above as the 
‘Academy in correspondence’ - Crisostomo Colonna and Belisario Acquaviva. 
His letter to Crisostomo — ‘Ad Christostomus, de Academia Lupiensi et de 
Ingenuo’ - is a detailed report of the major features of the academy, while his 
letter to Belisario focuses on other issues and includes only a brief reference 
to his other academy.!?? In the letter to Crisostomo, most of the characteristics 
mentioned of this very small academy (which they termed either ‘Academiola’ 
or, echoing the original title of the Accademia Pontaniana, ‘Porticus’) are 
very similar both in structure and concept to those of the original Accademia 
Pontaniana. We find in the letter a description of the location, the activity, a list 
of the members including a description of the ‘head of the academy’. A new ele- 
ment, which did not exist in the Accademia Pontaniana and which appears in 
Galateo's letter describing the new Lupiense academy, is the ‘academy motto’. 


147 See Tateo, De Nichilo & Sisto (eds.) 1994, 12. 
148 Burckhardt 1944, 169. 
149 See below, p. 163. 
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The letter to Crisostomo was sent from Lecce, and Galateo confides to his 
friend that the meetings of the Lupiense academy were his only consolation 
there, far from the former intellectual center of inspiration. Like the Accademia 
Pontaniana that had usually met in one of Pontano’s various habitations, these 
gatherings took place in the house of the ‘head of the academy’ - Girolamo 
Ingenuo - in an elegant, but not too extravagant, room.150 

Like other academies named after the head of the academy, these gather- 
ings as well are at times referred to as 'hieronymiana portico’, adopting to it the 
term 'porticus, commonly used in relationship to the Accademia Pontaniana 
first describing the initial meeting place of the Neapolitan academy, and then 
denoting a memory of a place. The term, similar to ‘academia’ — 'academiola' — 
‘a little academy’, which was also employed, alludes to the relatively few mem- 
bers of the academy. 

When we recall the importance of Pontano's villa, the villa that Galateo 
as well bought in Trepuzzi confirms the impression that he had the image of 
Pontano's academy in mind when founding this academy in Lecce. Galateo 
writes about it in another letter to Crisostomo Colonna, after the villa was 
destroyed in a fire. In his letter ‘Ad Chrysostomum: de Villae Incendio'*! he 
enters into great detail concerning the economic burden of his purchase, 
indicating the honest hard work required of him (probably as a physician), in 
order to be able to acquire the villa, which amounted to half of his possessions. 
He describes the physical labor involved in the creation of a garden, at which 
point we are surely reminded of the emphasis that Pontano placed upon 
gardening, both in his written works as well as in his own garden of Antigniana. 

“We!52 do not welcome here anybody aside from Spineto, your Maramonte, 
young men with great moral integrity, Sergio, Raimondo, Donato and the other 
Donato.”!53 

The academy, from this letter, was comprised of eight members, of whom 
three were also members of the Accademia Pontaniana, and who, as indicated 
above, had been mentioned in another letter written by Galateo to Crisostomo 
Colonna listing the various members of both the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ Pontaniana 


150 “Cum in urbe sum, sola nobis solacio est hieronymiana cryptoporticus, et cellula illa 
plus elegans quam sumptuosa’. (Antonio De Ferrariis “Ad Christostomus, de Academia 
Lupiensi et de Ingenuo’, in: Ferrariis 1959, 148). 

151 DeSimone 1876, 20. 

152 Galateo would be referring here to himself and to Girolamo Ingenuo, in whose home the 
meetings took place. 

153 ‘Nos hic praeter Spinetum et Maramontium tuum egregie moratos iuvenes, Raimundum, 
Sergium, Donatum, et alternai Donatum neminem admittimus: (Ferrariis 149). 
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Academy. The names in common are Galateo, Ingenuo (the head of the 
Accademia Lupiense) and Sergio Stizzo.!54 

Who were these members of the academy? Galateo mentions the varied voca- 
tions of those not familiar to Crisostomo, the destined reader of the letter, as 
follows: Maramonte and Raimondo worked in agriculture or gardening, Sergio 
in 'Floraj/55 one Donato worked in commerce, and the other Donato practiced 
law ...15° As if to emphasize the fact that their occupation was not what they 
held in common, he ends his comments with the fact that they all shared the fear 
of attacks by the Turks,” quite common in Puglia during that period. 

The fact that three out of the eight members of the Accademia Lupiense were 
previously members of the Accademia Pontaniana supports Burckhardt's affir- 
mation that a ‘colony’ was sent by the Academy of Naples to Lecce. Yet, since 
we know that these three humanists are of Salentine and not of Neapolitan 
origin, it would be more precise to see them as a ‘node’ which connects the 
two groups, rather than as a ‘colony’. Yet, if we go back to the initial sentence 
introducing the academy members, we will find an attitude very different from 
that which we encountered in the Accademia Pontaniana, expressed in the last 
two words of this same phrase - “neminem admittimus” (“we don't welcome 
anybody”) — an extreme approach of closure, very different than the explicit 
openness which characterized the Accademia Pontaniana.158 

Moreover, to this tone of exclusion the last sentences of Galateo’s letter add 
a tone of protectiveness from the ‘enemies’ of the academy: 


This is our life Crisostomo, and although we offend no one, nor do we 
treat anyone unjustly, nonetheless this small academy of ours is not free 
from detractors. To such a degree is mankind inclined towards speaking 
ill of others. Such is the fruit of philosophy, such has it always been.!59 


154 See above, chapter two, note 14. 

155 Sergio Stiso was a priest. Galateo’s mention of Flora — the goddess of the flowers — seems 
to be an understood code referring not only to his occupation with flowers, but also to 
a woman in whom Sergio Stiso was showing interest. Sergio was a common friend, as 
he was also a member of the Accademia Pontaniana and, according to my understand- 
ing, Galateo’s reference here should be read in a joking tone, similarly to Pontano’s face- 
tious references to various humanists and their relationships with individual women. On 
Sergio Stiso and his connection to the Accademia Pontaniana see: Lo Parco 1919. 

156 “...Maramontium et Raimundum hortorum cura, Sergium Flora (scis quam dico), 
Donatum negotia, et alterum Donatum forensis exercitatio . . ." 

157 “... omnes simul Turcarum metus perturbat" 

158 See especially chapter three pp. 88-91. 

159 "Talis est nostra, Chrysostome, vita: et quamvis neminem laedimus, neminem iniuria 
afficimus, tamen non caret, ut scis, haec nostra academiola suis obtrectaboribus. Tam 
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Galateo's allusion to verbal attacks from opponents that the Accademia 
Lupiense endured provides us with an explanation of the possible provocation 
for the closed attitude of the academy. But who were those ‘detractors’ of the 
academy, and what were the reasons for their attacks? This sentence of Galateo 
cited above has led some scholars to arrive at the hypothesis which sees in the 
academy of Lecce a form of political opposition to the new Spanish rule, and 
its members supporters of the Aragonese rule disguised as a group of intellec- 
tuals who would meet to discuss philosophical issues.16° 

This theory, while intriguing, and partially supported by the fact that the 
members of the academy were not ‘professional intellectuals, is undercut by 
Galateo’s words: “Such is the fruit of philosophy”, indicating that the opposi- 
tion is related to an intellectual disagreement. What, then, was controversial 
about the ‘philosophy’ of this academy and who their critics were remain, for 
the time being, open questions. It is possible, in my opinion, to interpret this 
sentence not as a reference to any specific activity but rather as a reflection of 
a certain atmosphere then felt in those surroundings, together with a touch of 
a philosophical sarcasm. 

The body of the letter devotes an extensive paragraph to the member whom 
Galateo considered the head of the Lupiense Academy — Ingenuo, who dedi- 
cated his entire days to his friends from the academy, “in a light and free man- 
ner, joking and playing”. This model of an academy that meets in the home, 
defined as ‘porticus’, of the ‘head of the academy’, a man with a developed 
sense of humor, is surely an image which takes us back to that of Pontano and 
his academy. Ingenuo is also described in ideal terms as one whose peaceful 
and quiet behavior renders him truly happy. 

As a host, Ingenio was a generous one, and the conversations, which, in 
Galateo's description took place at times in the context of a simple yet abun- 
dant meal, were open and frank.!®! The topics of discussion seem to be much 
less centered on classical texts than those of the original Pontaniana circle, 
focusing more on socially pertinent issues. The question of nobility treated by 
many southern humanists such as Tristano Caracciolo (Defensio neapolitanae 


prona est maledicendum mortalitas! Tales sunt quales semper fuerunt philosophiae 
fructus” (Ferrariis 1959, 150). 

160 See De Simone 1874. For example his following assertion: “Io credo che questa fosse una 
specie di Loggia o Vendita o comecche si voglia chiamarla di una setta intesa a promuo- 
vere i vantaggi di Casa d'Aragona, contro tutti che le fossero palesi o nascosti nimici, 
mascherata collo scopo d’intertenimenti filosofici, oratori.” (p. 4). 

161 “..caenamus his quandoque non laute, sed laute et frugaliter, colloquimur libere .. ." 
(Ferrariis 1959, 150). 
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nobilitatis), Francesco Elio Marchese (Liber de neapolitanis families) and 
Ambrogio Leone (Recitatio de nobilitate), appears to be a theme discussed in 
the academy as well. For example, an epistle written by Galateo to Belisario 
Acquaviva, (‘De Neophytes’), mentions parenthetically a letter written by the 
Accademia Lupiense around which a discussion about false nobility developed: 
“We said quite many things regarding false titles of nobility in the epistle that 
we wrote one day to your Gelasio under the ‘Porticus Hieronymiana'""162 

From this reference we understand a further detail: that despite the closed 
character of the academy, the discussions did not remain only in the restricted 
group of the eight academy members. They communicated their ideas to 
others. The letter that Galateo is referring to is the letter to Gelasio titled 'De 
Nobilitate' ascribed to Galateo, which in fact opens with the description of a 
conversation: ^I do not think, good Gelasius, that I had offended those noble- 
men of yours who were listening to us, and who are endowed more with virtue 
than with the foolish and laughable name of nobility, when in the course of 
speaking ‘there fell from my lips’ this opinion: . . "6? Hence, the academic gath- 
erings included the activity of collective letter-writing, led by Galateo, himself 
one of the most voluminous of correspondents. Here too we see a connection 
between the activity of this academy and the ‘academy in correspondence’. 

Galateo's opening sentence in his letter to Belisario — De Nobilitate — raises 
the question of whether his letter to Belisario about neophytes is also a result 
of a conversation that took place at the Lupiense Academy. Whether it had 
been a subject for discussion in the group, what is clear from the letter is that 
Galateo is troubled by the approach toward neophytes, a pertinent issue at that 
time in Southern Italy under Spanish rule, where Jews were forced to convert 
(or leave), and for Belisario, in particular, whose son had married the daughter 
of a Jewish neophyte.!6* Galateo, in this epistle associates the problematic atti- 
tude towards the neophytes with the same attitudes that lead to false nobility. 
Both reflect issues of status, tendencies toward preconceptions and categories 
formulated according to external criteria. 


162 “Nos de falsa nobilitatis appelotione satis multa diximus in epistola, quam auondam sub 
hieronymiana porticu ad Gelasium tuum scripsimus" (Epistle 35 to Belisario Acquaviva, 
ibid., 220). 

163 Thisletteris published, with an introduction and Italian translation in: Tateo, De Nichilo & 
Sisto 1994, 107—176. It is published with an English introduction and translation in: Rabil 
1991, 336-362. 

164  Prejudice against the neophytes should be considered as part of the same phenom- 
enon as prejudice against the Jews, since the neophytes were the main group of Jews 
that remained in southern Italy during that period and therefore were the Jews’ of that 
society. 
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Despite the forms of discussion that link this academy to its Neapolitan ori- 
gins, there is a curious difference. A phenomenon that becomes popular in 
the sixteenth century academies, which did not exist in the fifteenth century 
academies such as the Accademia Pontaniana, is the establishing of a ‘motto’ — 
a phrase which encapsulates an important belief shared by the members of 
the academy, and which usually appears as an inscription upon the wall. The 
Accademia Lupiense, as described in Galateo’s letter, had the motto “No evil 
(man) may enter” inscribed in Greek. This motto reveals one of the main dif- 
ferences between the Lupiense and the Pontaniana academies: the language 
of the motto is a manifestation of the marked emphasis on Greek culture of 
the Salentine region. Moreover, we can probably consider the phenomenon 
of the ‘motto’ as a sort of replacement of the venerated figure of the ‘head 
of the academy, such as that of Pontano in the Accademia Pontaniana which 
we have been observing throughout this study. This figure remains, yet much 
less central than what it was before. The motto is the element that defines the 
academy and creates continuity. 


Accademia del Lauro — Nardò: (a very brief hint) 

Members of the same ‘select group’ of the Accademia Pontaniana, important 
for its role in continuing the vertical chains, have a central position as well in 
the intellectual life of the Salentine town of Nardò. One of our main sources 
of knowledge regarding Nardo’s intellectual and cultural legacy are Galateo's 
writings. We read in his De situ iapygiae that here in Nardó's ginnasium Galateo 
had studied Aristotle in Greek. Here, during his father’s generation, all stu- 
dents from Salento who wanted a good education came to study. Here stud- 
ied the most famous of Salentine intellectuals. And most important, when 
the Greeks wanted to praise somebody’s handwriting in Greek they would 
call it Neritine, indicating that the writing in Nardò was known for its special 
elegance.!65 

Belisario Acquaviva is numbered among the members of this group. His 
presence can be accounted for at least in part by the fact that he was nom- 
inated in 1497 by King Federico to be Duke of Nardó.!66 We find praises for 
Belisario's manner of carrying out this role in a number of treatises by 
members of this select group. This encouragement on the part of Belisario's 
Pontaniani friends can be seen as an extension of the positive support that he 
received from this same group of humanists in the framework of the ‘Academy 


165 Ferrariis 1558, 123. 
166 See Gaballo 2001. 
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in Correspondence:157 Galateo, in his treatise Argonautica refers to Belisario 
as the mythological Jason (“Tu Dux noster eris Iason . . ”),168 and Sannazaro, in 
one of his epigrams titled: On the Laurel, to the duke of the Neritini, (De Lauro, ad 
Neritinorum Ducem) praises Belisario for reviving the laurel that “once” used to 
be “carried in the joyous triumphs of the gods” but then “was badly tended and 
now for a long time had stopped sprouting new branches...” Belisario nour- 
ished the laurel with his tears, “but”, says Sannazaro, addressing Belisario “your 
unceasing tears didn’t nourish it as much as cultivation by enduring songs. This 
the dukes owe to you, Acquaviva, and Phoebus himself owes you. For because 
of you the laurel grove greens afresh."!6? This epigram has been interpreted!”° 
as an allegory referring to the specific act of Belisario which led to the revival of 
poetry - his reopening of the ancient academy called the Accademia del Lauro. 

Yet, as famous as this academy was, Belisario's attempt to combine human- 
ism and feudalism, as presented in his works,!7 did not prove successful. The 
people of Nardó, even the members ofthe academy that he himself established, 
resented the oppression on the part of the Acquaviva family and searched for 
other alliances that would liberate them from this tyranny.!” 

We do not know of any written sources from that period that contain an 
explicit description of the activity of the Accademia del Lauro. Yet a number 
of known figures have been associated with this academy: Marco Antonio 
Falconi; Guidaccio Sembrino; Raffaele del Castello and Stefano Tafuri.!73 If 
indeed Marco Antonio Falconi was, as he has been referred to, “un degno 
allievo dell’Accademia dell'Alloro""7^ we can gather an impression of its level 
of culture. We know that Falconi was interested in "natural events”!”> and was 


167 See above pp. 153-58. 

168 Ferrariis 1558, 81. 

169 “Illa Deum laetis Olim triumphis/ Claraque Phaebeae laurus honore comae/ Jampridem 
male culta, novos emitter ramos/ Jampridem baccas edere desierat./ Nunc lachrimis 
adjuta tuis revirescit, et omine/ Frondiserum spirans, implet odore nemus./ Sed nec 
eam lachrymaetantum juvere perennes/ Quantum mansuro carmine, quod colitur./ Hoc 
debent Aquavive, Duces tibi, debet et ipse/ Phoebus, nam per te laurea Sylva viret" For 
the Latin epigram with its English translation see: Sannazaro 2009, 328-329. 

170 All scholars who refer to the Accademia del Laura associate it with this epigram starting 
with Tafuri 1848, 1: 71. 

171 Forelaboration on this subject see: Bentley 1987, 265-267. 

172 See Zacchino, 1991, 15. 

173  Bindi1881, 101-102. 

174 G.B. Tafuri, “Ragionamento storico recitato nell'apertura dell'accademia degl'Infimi 
Rinovati di Nardò”, in: Tafuri 1848, 1: 72. 

175 Marcantonio Falconi wrote a short piece on the volcanic eruption in Pozzuoli in 1538. 
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very much esteemed in the Neapolitan intellectual circles for his proficiency in 
Greek, Tuscan and Latin.!76 

From the few sources that we can find regarding the academies in Puglia 
promoted by Pontaniani members, we can conclude that these academies 
combine various elements: a strong local cultural aspect, namely the central- 
ity of Greek; probably a local political interest, and finally, the model of the 
Accademia Pontaniana brought to them by members who were part of a group 
for whom the continuation of Pontano’s academy formed a crucial aspect of 
their own intellectual identity. 


Accademia Cosentina 

We have been focusing on links between academies in Southern Italy and the 
Accademia Pontaniana through the “node” which consists of the main nucleus 
of the original academy. Yet we must also mention that there was another 
academy in Southern Italy that was founded, not by members of the ‘select 
group’ but by humanists who spent some time at the Accademia Pontaniana!” 
and later constructed new academies in other cities. An interesting example is 
that of the academy in Cosenza, Calabria, established by Aulo Giano Parrasio.!7? 
This academy differs somewhat from those described above both geographi- 
cally, as it was founded in Calabria and not in Salento, and as vertically linked, 
not only to the Accademia Pontaniana, but also to two other central fifteenth 
century intellectual centers — the academy of Pomponio Leto in Rome and 
Ficino's academy in Florence. Parrasio is one of the humanists who can be con- 
sidered as a link between southern and northern humanism. 

His connection with the Accademia Pontaniana is similar to that discussed 
previously regarding Angelo Colocci and this academy.!?9 Parrasio spent a few 
years in Naples, at a relatively young age and it seems that it was then that they 
both took on an 'academic name' which accompanied them during the years 
that followed. 


176 Ina letter written by the Marchesa della Padula to another woman she speaks of her 
desire to return to the villa where she can enjoy the company of wise women and erudite 
men, among them Falconi “il quale ne trattiene con lo dottrina greca, toscana et Latina 
con stupor grande". (in: Lando 1549, 55). 

177 As documented in Girolamo Carbone’s elegy to Agostino Nifo, cited above. 

178 On this academy see Cosentino 1978 and Cornacchioli 1990. 

179 Seeabove chapter three, p. 102. 
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In 1493, after Parrasio received a prestigious invitation to teach the Silvae 
in Naples, he wrote an oration directed at the Neapolitan nobility — ‘Oratio 
ad Patritios Neapolitanos'!80 A perusal of this text sheds light on the particu- 
lar importance that Pontano and his accademici held for him. In the oration 
Parrasio writes a dedicatory paragraph in which he eulogizes Pontano!8! and in 
a form of understatement he expresses his admiration towards the Neapolitan 
academicians. He obviously sees in Pontano and his accademici a model for 
him, a young humanist entering ambitiously into the world of “lettere”. Two 
Neapolitan humanists with whom Parrasio had especially significant connec- 
tions are: Francesco Pucci, with whom Parrasio studied during his sojourn in 
Naples;!&? and Antonio Seripando, a very close friend!83 to whom Parrasio left 
his library after his death. 

Parrasio grew up in Cosenza and there he studied with the Latin expert 
Giovanni Crasso; in Lecce he studied Greek with Sergio Stiso and in Corfu he 
heard lectures by the expert of Greek studies Giovano Mosco. Then he began to 
move from one intellectual center to the other, starting in Naples (1492-1497), 
then north to Milan, Vicenza, Pavia and Venice. Finally, after passing through 
Naples again, he returns to Cosenza, and in 1511-1512 he founds an academy, in 
which he succeeds assembling men of letters of the area, among them Antonio 
Telesio and his nephew Bernardo, Coriolano, Bernardino Martirano,!8* and 
others. The academy in its first years focused mainly on reading and discussing 
Latin works of classical authors.!55 

Parrasio's case is an evident example of an academy which functions both 
as an actual academy - by means of gatherings of intellectuals — as well as 
an 'academy in correspondence. Approximately two years after founding the 
academy in Cosenza, he entrusts the role of ‘head of the academy' to the hands 
of Giovanni Antonio Cesario and continues his travels — first in Calabria itself 


180 Bibl. Naz. Napoli Ms. V.F. 15. 

181 Pierluigi Leone Gatti has prepared a critical edition of this manuscript which will be 
published with the proceedings of papers delivered at the conference “Me dulcis alebat 
Parthenope": Memorie dell'antico, mito e territorio nella cultura dell'Accademia Pontaniana, 
Convegno internazionale 9-n novembre, 2014. The paragraph on Pontano is I: 69-84 in 
Gatti's edition. 

182 Pucci had an important role in Parrasio's formation. Through this contact, made in 
Naples, Parrasio became acquainted with Poliziano's writings and school of thought. 

183 See above in this chapter, p. 146. 

184 A personal student of Parrasio who works on preparing his master's writings for 
publication. 

185 In later years, Bernardo Telesio incorporated into the academy discussions of a more 
scientific and philosophical nature. See Fiorentino 1872, vol. 11. 
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and then to Rome, where he receives a position at the university there. From 
the letters that he writes to his friends!86 at the academy of Cosenza we learn of 
his commitment to them even when distant: in the interpretation of difficult 
texts and in solving questions in the case of unresolved discussions. His letters 
demonstrate his continuous involvement in the circumstances of the talented 
youth of Cosenza, and in the academy’s efforts in promoting a high level of 
humanistic education. This is apparent, for example, in a letter which he writes 
to Vincenzo Tarsia, in which he expresses his satisfaction with the intellectual 
awakening of the young people of his town’ which enables them to compete 
with other cities in Italy: 


Lucio and Cicero, whom Lucio cites, would lighten the severity of their 
judgment if they were alive in this period and would see the state of lib- 
eral arts of the youth of Cosenza equal to that of other cities in Italy.18” 


In this manner Parrasio continues participating in the life of the academy even 
while away. As we often find among members of academies in the so called 
‘periphery’, the strong bonds are not only a result of a shared intellectual inter- 
est but also an outcome of a sense of belonging to a common ‘patria’. 

This quick perusal into networks of humanists and of academies in south- 
ern Italy exposes the complexity of the relationship between Naples and, for 
example, the smaller towns of the region of Salento at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. Should it be seen as in terms of 
links between core and periphery? Or can we also speak in terms of a shifting 
of the core from Naples to Southern Italy? 

To conclude, in this chapter as in the previous one, we can identify a num- 
ber of intermediary figures, or ‘weavers’ who took an active role in the connec- 
tion of members of an academy through the creation of new sodalities and 
through contact with distant humanists. In the absence of the leading figure 
of Pontano, we observe new figures taking upon themselves his roles. While 
the role of the head of the Accademia Pontaniana was divided between the 
Accademici Sannazaro, Summonte and Carbone, a humanist who was a model 
for many of the Pontaniani members outside Naples and who functioned as a 
hub, was Antonio de Ferrariis — Galateo. 


186 See, for example, a letter to Antonio Cesario in: Ferreri 2012, 305-6. (Vat. Lat. 5233 ff. 44r-v). 

187 “Remitterent aliquid de iudicio suo Lucius, et qui Lucius subscripsit, Cicero, si viverent 
hac aetate iuventutemque Consentiam bonarum artium studiis cum quavis Italiae civi- 
tate certantem viderent." (Parrasio 1771, 110). 
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In other words, the various vertical chains described above which join 
together the original Accademia Pontaniana, the renewed academy in Naples, 
and those newer variants in southern Italy were all created by humanists who 
spent a substantial amount of time in the framework of the original academy, 
and whose intense experience of the conversations and the preparations of 
texts for publication that had taken place in their home academy motivated 
them to extend this experience to a different form or location. 


Epilogue: The Humanist Fabric 


The chronicle of the Accademia Pontaniana did not end when the Academy 
was closed down by the Spanish viceroy of Naples Pedro Alvarez de Toledo in 
1542. The memory of this academy and its ideals persisted, and it was reopened 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It has remained open until today, 
except for a closure of ten years (1934-1944) by the Fascist government.? The 
present constitution of the academy, approved in July 1972? echoes the past, 
defining its objectives as follows: 


1 The cultivation of the “sciences, the humanities and the arts” with the 
aim of reviving the humanistic spirit of its founders in the fifteenth 
century. 

2. The promotion of knowledge, the conservation and development of the 
‘Mezzogiorno’ of Italy, understood as a unified cultural unit, a symbiosis 
between the multifaceted European civilization and the ancient 
Mediterranean culture. 


An examination of these two objectives indicates that the twentieth century 
Accademia Pontaniana, similar to its fifteenth century predecessor, functioned 
both on a vertical as well as a horizontal axis — they both aimed at reviving a 
previous intellectual spirit, and at the same time, sought to reach out to intel- 
lectual centers outside of Naples itself, with a particular attachment to the 
cultural milieu of Southern Italy. The intellectual world of these academies 
can be described metaphorically in terms of a fabric woven from ‘vertical’ and 
‘horizontal’ threads, the ‘warp’ and the ‘woof’, the present fusing with the past. 

The culmination of the career of a Renaissance Humanist was in being 
accepted into the ‘society of the auctores’. We find the protagonist of our study, 
Pontano, receiving this honor more than once: when Aldo Manuzio praises 
him for his ‘divine’ poem Urania, which raised him to the level of the ‘ancients’; 
or when Colocci makes an effort to add the bust of our Quattrocento Latin 
poet to the collection of the many statues of ancient authors that decorated 


1 For a brief reconstruction of the Accademia Pontaniana between the years 1443-1990, see 
Nicolaus . 

2 Thanks to Benedetto Croce's efforts the Accademia Pontaniana remained open during the 
first ten years of the Fascist regime, and was reopened as early as February 1944. 

3 "Statuto dell’Accademia Pontaniana’, in: Annuario della Accademia Pontaniana 2015 (573 dalla 
fondazione), Naples 2015, 49. 
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his gardens. These and other cases in this study highlight the vertical aspect of 
tradition in the humanists’ enterprise. 

The return of scholars today to the original fifteenth century Accademia 
Pontaniana, mentioned above echoes the return of those humanists’ to Cicero 
and Plato’s academy. By connecting both ‘returns’ or ‘revivals’, a continuous 
vertical line of academies is created, on which a few selected academies stood 
out as models for those following. 

This notion of continuity for the fifteenth century humanist went beyond 
the segment connecting them and the ancients. Not only did the Quattrocento 
Latin poets, known for their “fierce devotion to Roman antiquity”, try to cre- 
ate a continuum between the ancient authors and themselves, but they also 
worked hard to develop a system, especially through education, which would 
guarantee continuity between themselves and subsequent generations. One 
may ask if the significant increase in the educational pursuit during the 
Renaissance, which scholarship has emphasized,° can be seen as connected 
to the special value assigned to the ‘return to antiquity’, the ‘vertical thread’ 
which is based on the notion of transmission, from master to pupil. The image 
is one of paving the way back towards the ‘ancients, and thereby generating 
a process which opens the other side of the canal as well, to the direction of 
future generations. 

Another vertical thread discussed in this work is the connection between 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian academies. In particular, we pointed 
to the links between the Neapolitan fifteenth century Accademia Pontaniana 
and the Roman Orti Colocciani, the Florentine Orti Oricellari and the small 
academies in Lecce, Nardò, Ischia and Cosenza. 

This also invites further research with the goal of investigating vertical 
links between the Accademia Pontaniana and later academies, starting with 
the small mid sixteenth century Neapolitan academies such as the Accademia 
degli Sireni (or Sereni) and the Accademia degli Ardenti, and expanding to 
academies farther away, such as the fascinating mid sixteenth century Sienese 
Accademia degli Intronati. 

Previous scholarship on sixteenth century academies has been primarily 
interested in the innovative aspects of these academies, and ignored the strong 
links which exist between them and previous fifteenth century academies. Yet 
it should be emphasized that the direction proposed in this study, of search- 
ing for extensive vertical connections between fifteenth century intellectual 
gatherings and sixteenth century academies, is in line with the approach 


4 Martines 2009, 211. 
5 See Grafton & Jardine 1986, xi. 
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adopted by the sixteenth century intellectuals themselves who described the 
many academies that emerged as a direct continuation of the few fifteenth 
century humanistic academies. For example, Antonio Sebastiano Minturno, 
(1500-1574) in his dedication to the Accademia Laria of the city of Como, in 
his L'Arte poetica (Venice, 1563), surveying the intellectual and cultural history 
until his time, points to the phenomenon of the academies that begun in many 
of the most noble towns in Italy. These academies, Minturno asserts, are led by 
the most learned and eloquent men and, according to his evaluation, they will 
continue to flourish for a long time. He continues his discourse on academies 
stating that the first academy that he knows of was founded in Naples of which 
Pontano was the father, and where Sannazaro was nurtured and grew.® 

In analyzing the horizontal links created among humanists, I have tried to 
suggest that today’s social network websites can be useful as a comparative 
tool. A common phenomenon which one encounters when trying out sites 
such as facebook for the first time, is the surprising self discovery of how many 
circles one belongs to, and how many links connect us with the social world 
surrounding us. 

Researching this book left me with a similar revelation regarding the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century humanists. Although the starting point of 
this study already took into consideration the view that the humanist was not 
strictly limited socially and intellectually to one center, nevertheless I found 
myself overwhelmed by the quantity of links from near and far that many of 
the humanists exhibited. The lists brought in detail in this book, as well as 
those only alluded to, are, in my opinion, an expression of that same aston- 
ishment of the humanists themselves, regarding the large range of ties that 
they acknowledged to be their social-intellectual network. Here, I would like to 
point out that the vastness of the intellectual networks was particular for the 
period discussed in this study. Academies were not always as open and friendly 
as the Pontaniana was and many of the sixteenth century academies restricted 
themselves from opening the academy to outsiders and, as a consequence from 
forming elaborate intellectual networks, such as those that we have observed. 


6 “Da indi in qua è venuta di di in di nella leggiadria, e nella antica gravità, avanzando per la 
vertù dell'Accademie che in molte nobilissime città d'Italia à tenere da huomini dottissimi 
& eloquentissimi si cominciarono; e tutto di perseverano si, che ella par, che stia sicura di 
non havere ad esser cacciata fuori del seno di lei, ó d'haverci pur al meno à vivere, e fiorire 
lungamente. Di queste Academie la prima odo, che nacque in Napoli nel felicissimo grembo 
della Sirena: della quale fu padre il Pontano, & in cui si nudri e crebbe il Syncero: e quelli 
rari ingegni, che ragionarano dello studio delle Muse, e dell'arte poetica in Mergellina, come 
troverete nell'opera mia Latina del Poeta.” (Minturno 1563). 
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The present study has focused on the horizontal links that the humanists 
from Naples, in particular, created with their contemporaries in Rome and 
Florence. A perusal of Colocci's list can be useful for revealing other geographi- 
cal zones whose humanists were closely connected to the network of human- 
ists described in this study. The largest group of humanists on this list, after 
that of Rome and Naples is Venice. The Naples-Venice link can prove to be an 
extremely illuminating direction of inquiry, especially with the focus on the 
connection between the printing press and the academies, which, as we saw, 
had an important role in preparing texts for publication. 

Another important direction touched upon in this work is the examination 
of the links between humanism in Naples and the various humanistic centers 
in Puglia. The relationship between humanist centers in Naples and the vari- 
ous parts of Southern Italy deserves a study in itself. 

Intellectual networks are not only created from spontaneous encounters. 
The ‘weaver’, as coined by popular network terminology, had an important role 
in the creation of links between humanists of distant places as well as from dif- 
ferent periods. The weaver referred to in this study are either: 1) An individual 
intellectual who has moved from one place to another and through him the 
connection between geographically distant intellectuals occurs. 2) An acad- 
emy in which these intellectuals meet. As claimed by the sociologist Erving 
Goffman “it is in social situations that most of the world’s work gets done." As 
we saw, the fifteenth century academies included rituals of interaction which 
charged the encounter with an emotional energy and created significant links. 
Yet, more than any ritual, the ideal of friendship was the unpronounced motto 
of the academy that linked the members. The framework which kept the mem- 
bers in the realm of friendship was the facetiae that was practiced much more 
than the controversiae. 

Undoubtedly, not all the learned circles of the fifteenth century were based 
on non-utilitarian friendship, but this study has led to the interesting conclu- 
sion that learned circles based on non-utilitarian friendships have a longer life 
and create vertical links. Scholarship has still much to analyze concerning the 
question of the role of amicitiae versus controversiae in the formation of intel- 
lectual networks. 

The humanists’ academy always had a leading figure who served as a weaver 
between the various members/participants because of his charismatic char- 
acter. As certain humanists were members of an academy for a long period of 
time they could act as weavers between generations. An example of a figure in 
the Accademia Pontaniana who had the possibility of connecting between the 


7 Erving Goffman, Gender Advertisements, (Cambridge, 1979) 5-6. 
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generations was, for instance, Tristano Caracciolo a first-generation member 
of the academy who continued to participate until after Pontano’s death. It 
is not by chance that he writes Pontano’s biography. Another example is the 
humanist Girolamo Carbone who joined the academy a little bit later, but par- 
ticipated in it during the main period of the academy’s activity, both while 
Pontano was alive, as well as in the period after his death, when new leadership 
was required. His elegy to Nifo, in which intellectuals from various periods are 
mentioned, all figures with whom he was acquainted, demonstrates how he 
connected between the generations. 

The modern reader has surely noticed that the networks of humanists and 
‘weavers’ described in this study have been all-masculine. The only exceptions 
have been Costanza d’Avalos and Vittoria Colonna who functioned as weavers 
on the island of Ischia, bringing together male humanists and inviting them 
to read aloud their writings and to converse among themselves. Many of these 
humanists were members of the Accademia Pontaniana — not of Pontano's 
generation,® but of the consecutive one. From this single example one can 
learn that the transition from the fifteenth century to the sixteenth century 
Italian academies involved not only moving from all Latin to Latin and Italian 
academies, but also from all male academies to those which also include a 
female presence. The examination of this unique example is a beginning of 
a more extended and deep study on the gradual entrance of women into the 
learned circles. 

This study began as an attempt to do microhistory:to examine the Accademia 
Pontaniana, one of the various humanist academies neglected by scholarship. 
While researching this academy it became clear that this is not a study of a 
circumscribed group, but of a network. As that, the task becomes infinite. That 
which helped define the limits of the work are the lists of humanists compiled 
by the humanists themselves. Lists have the special quality of combining the 
sense of infinity with that of concrete limits. The humanists compiled lists of 
the members of their sodalities, and this was extended to lists of networks. 

As the humanist academies have their origins in the Greek and Roman 
academies, we can also find the traces of lists of poets who participated in 
intellectual circles in classical texts. 

Let us conclude by returning to the origin of the humanists’ lists — a short 
list compiled by the Latin poet Ovid and inserted into his work Tristia, written 
when he was in exile, where he describes his circle of fellow poets: 


8 The social historian of Renaissance Naples, Giuliana Vitale, analyzes Pontano and other 
Neapolitan humanists’ misogynic approach to women. See Vitale 2002, 10; 140-144, where 
she describes Pontano’s ideal of an obedient wife, brought in his De obediantia. 
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Pontanus, 


uanda eft/& g rei familiaris ratio permíttít/ut & iniuftitia abfi:& obediétes illosfina 
ftructofg; habeamus ad opera/refg; noftras atq; ín negociis fideles:& a flagitiis cons 
tinentes:Nam indignum ferui facinus/domíní i pre bitate: accufat, 
) @De famulis feu mini&tris, 

3| Amulog: quos & miniftros poterã dícere( fed cadendi eft uulgo in quibuf 
dam)duplex genus eft, Vnumeor:/qui prafenti precio feruiunt : altes; qui 
futuroy fpe premiog.quos hic uocem famulos/oésintelligunt . funt quidé 
ipfi liberi/uerG fponte obligatisatgz ad pactam nonnung diem feruiunt. Horii prima 
uirtus erit fidelitas:qua remota/aut nulla ipfi utentur in dominos obedíétía/aut fimu 
lata & ficta.Sed de fidelitate plura poftea.diligétia uero/& ftudíü/& raciturnitas / & 
catera bona artes/exdé & certe maiores iu iis efTe debentyg in feruis: na in eo quí lí 
ber eft/uirtus ois maior ac folidior effe debet : famulü eni feruire. liberaliter oportet. 
In feruo uero & fi comendabile hoc fit/tfî fi ipfe a cdditione fua nó recefferít/no adeo 
accufarí debet.Dici ení folet.bene hét/fi feruo períde utimur ut feruo. Q ui uero pra 
míü expectat/hos multo magis oportet/nihil fomniculofe exequi: nihil remifle ages 
're;cum eos; cura omnis intendere ín hoc debeat / ut domínís d maxime placeant: ac 
‘multo magis Gilli/qui prafenté capiunt mercedé:pacto enim cóuenerüt , Q uáobré 
bonos hos imitari agrícolas decet:qui nihil operis in agris intermittunt ung : Q uip 

e quibus ut Maro pracipit/nunquam exhauftí fatis eft. qua omnia co fpectant /ut 
‘q huberrímos ipfi fructus capíant e laboribus : & quod ille ait Labor ofa uíncít ím^ 
probus:cum detis/qua ad agros; cultum pertínent/loquere£:ut tranfferemus ad fa^ 
‘mulitium/Vincetauaritiam domíní/lzníetq; fuperbiam affidua famuli opera : & la^ 
boriofum/fibig; minime parcens mínifteríü:quod plerüg; cum magno redit fænore. 
Etenim magnus eftillog: numerus/quí his artibus ad maxímas peruenerint diuitias/ 
fummofg magíftratus. Infpice/fi placet/& R.egum/& Pontifici domos: nec teipfum 
Roberte prateri plurimos certe inuenies/quos fidelis/ac diligens famulatus ad pris 
mos honores/amplifTimofg; magiftratus euexerit. 

De redemptoribus, 

9} E redemptoribus/quos & operarios dicimus nihil híc uide neceffarío præ 
| cipiendum effe.Hi enim fatisiparet/fi qua conducta eft opera/in illa exhibé 
da cum labore/diligentia/& fide fefe exerceant. 


€ Finit Liber Tertius, 








(Incipit Liber Q uartus. 

Ibertanquá ex editiffima fpecula: unde mortale genus infra 
me pofitü defpícer:& gal ab humdi coetus populis audiar 
clamare Virgiliani illud.Difcite iuftitif moniti: & né tems 
nete díuos.Q uxndeni ifta demétía:eft religide fpreta/deíqy 
cultu cótempto abieciffe iuftitia qua quide nulla effe por 
teft/ubí cui ofa debent/deus negligit. Prima nang;/& opti 
ma iuftitia eft relí Ío:qua remota Rulira omnis noftra niti 
actío:ín calfuicp legesferiban(/& iura/fi qui totíus huma 

nia) ni oenerís auctor é/& iudex/cotemnat a nobis: & illi debiti 
negentur honores,O Mælibeæ:apud eundem Poetam:áG alio ín opere dícít paftor 
Títírus.Deus nobis hac ocía fecit; Nage erít ille pem. deus; íllíus aram fz pe 

















FIGURE3 A page from Pontano's De Obedientia in: Joannis Jouiani Pontani, Opera, Venice, 
1512. 
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The poets of those days I cultivated and cherished: 

for me, bards were so many gods. 

Often the ageing Macer would read me what he'd written 
on birds or poisonous snakes or healing herbs; 

often Propertius, by virtue of that close binding 
comradeship between us,nwould recite 

his burning verses. Ponticus, noted for epic, and Bassus, 
pre-eminent in iambics, both belonged 

to my circle; Horace, that metrical wizard, held us 
spellbound with songs to the lyre. 

Virgil I only saw, while greedy fate left Tibullus 

scant time for our friendship. He 

came after Gallus, then Propertius followed: 





Iwas next, the fourth in line. 
And I looked up to my elders, so a younger generation 
looked up to me.” (Tristia, IV, 10: 41-56)? 


9 Temporis illius colui fovique poetas,/ quotque aderant vates, rebar adesse deos./ saepe suas 
volucres legit mihi grandior aevo,/ quaeque necet serpens, quae iuvet herba, Macer./ saepe 
suos solitus recitare Propertius ignes/ iure sodalicii, quo mihi iunctus erat./ Ponticus heroo, 
Bassus quoque clarus iambis/dulcia convictus membra fuere mei./ et tenuit nostras numero- 
sus Horatius aures,/ dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra./ Vergilium vidi tantum, nec avara 
Tibullo/ tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae./ successor fuit hic tibi, Galle, Propertius illi;/ 
quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui./ utque ego maiores, sic me coluere minores,/ notaque 
non tarde facta Thalia mea est./ (English translation taken from: Ovid 2005). 
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Augustino Nipho Medice Philosophorum Primario 
Hieronymus Carbo 


Niphe, laborantes postquam decurrimus annos, 
Proposita et celeri meta subacta rota, 

Liber ago in terris vitam sine turbine rerum, 
Sollicitant animum vota nec ulla meum. 

Res erat arcta Domi, censu tamen auctus honesto, 
Despicio Attalicas imperiosus opes. 

Nam licet et toto Mars saeviat impius orbe, 
Atque hominum multa caede cruentet humum, 

Concurratque ferox Gallus, concurrat Hiberus, 
Et latium forti pectore in Arma ruat, 

Me tamen impavidum feriet fortuna, sit illa 
Saevior et nostris ingeniosa malis. 

Armorum auditus sonitus, clangorque tubarum, 
Non mentem studiis eripuere suis. 

Nunc ego Musarum choreis sum proximus: et nunc 
Latius Aonio labra fluore natant. 

>Namque<! videre iuvat duplici tua tempora fronde 
Et Phoebi et Martis Dux Aquivive premi. 

Tuque etiam Melphi Princeps decus addite Musis; 
Accedis gemino cinctus honore caput. 

Atque una comes ipse sacras Gesualdus ad undas 
Concinit, et posita cuspide plectra movit. 

Me rapis interdum recinens Syncere sub umbra 
Mystica Virginei sacra puerperii. 

Et pecus et sylvas, piscosi et numina ponti 
Et quae littoribus fert Sinuessa tuis. 

Saepe animum flectit dulci Cabanilius ore 
Dum canit, et doctas evocat amne Deas 

Ipse forum exornans: et consultissimus aequi 
Post tot sollicitis reddita iura Reis. 


1 <Nanque>. 
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Capicius mea tecta subit: positoque rigore 
Disserit, et grato multa lepore refert. 

Quin etiam nostras visit pater Aelius Aedes: 
Quem sequitur sacri candida turba chori. 

Et qui Sebethum patrio modo praetulit Arno 
Puccius: Ethrusci fama, decusque soli. 

Quem, culti eloquii tanta est facundia, credas 
Posse movere homines, posse movere Deos. 

Nec minus exhilarat nostros Gravina recessus 
Eloquio, et doctis quos movet arte iocis. 

Praecipue mihi dum Pallaeni narrat Alumni 
Fertile tam multis dotibus ingenium. 

Ovicula assidue mecum est: cui sacra Maronis 
Musa favens molli tempora fronde tegit. 

Vopiscus graia insignis latiaque; Minerva 
Assidet: et pleno pectore fundit opes 

Quos inter nostras demulcet Anysius aures 
Pindaricos varia dum canit arte modos. 

»Invisit«? cultos Seripandus sedulus ortos 
Ingenii repetens tot monimenta sui 

Doctaque Parrhasii scripta, et memoranda per aevum. 
O fidum Sanctae pectus amicitiae 

Quem non alterius Seripandi fulmina terrent; 
Cum tonat, et coeli numina laesa dolet; 

Ille tamen pietate gravis, vitaque verendus 
»Excolit«? hos sancta relligione lares. 

Nobiscumque una fallit Summontius horas, 
Carmina dum tractat Grammaticosque sales. 

Atque etiam paribus studiis et pectore culto 
Dignatur nostras Pous uterque domos. 

Nam quis te Aprani, quis te placidissime Sangri 
Ignoret curas demere saepe meas. 

Quorum ego virtutis vel adhuc exosculor altae 
Semina per numeros quanta futura suos. 

Nec te Philocale excipiam: cui munere sancto 
Aonidum lepido profluit ore melos. 


2 <Iniusit>. 


3 <Fxcolit>. 
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Et sive Avalidas celebras, seu scribis amores 
Nos facit attonitos, illud, et illud opus. 

Haec bona sunt, verum sensus, animumque fatigat 
Quod non Fernandi Principis ore fruor. 

Cui manibus nova serta suis pia Musa paravit 
Et Phoebus numeros, quos canat, ipsa dedit 

Hunc sacro Aonides enutrivere sub antro 
Et puerum molli continuere sinu. 

Hunc Venus, et Mavors concordi mente tuentur 
Hic bello, pace haec, hic pater, illa parens. 

Salve magnorum exemplum, specimenque virorum 
O decus; et verae nobilitatis Amor. 


Finis 
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Glossary of Humanists Mentioned in the Book* 


Acquaviva, Andrea Matteo (1458-1529): Born to a family of Neapolitan barons. 
After the death of his father, Andrea Matteo inherited his position as duke of Atri. 
On various occasions he entered into conflict with the Aragonese rulers due to their 
anti-feudal approach. His humanistic education was based to a great degree on his 
studying with Pontano as well as on his participation at the meetings of the Accademia 
Pontaniana. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Andrea 
Matteo Acquaviva as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. His name appears 
on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450) as Bitonto, since he was marquise of Bitonto. He com- 
posed lyric poetry in Latin and produced an edition of a translation from Greek to 
Latin of Plutarch's treatise Moralia including an erudite commentary. 


Acquaviva, Belisario (1464-1528): As opposed to his older brother, Andrea Matteo, 
Belisario supported the Aragonese regime throughout the entire period in which they 
were in power. He carried out numerous military as well as political roles, among them 
the function of duke of Nardo in Puglia. He wrote a number of Latin works that focus 
on questions related to the formation of the ideal prince and the behavior of the ideal 
aristocrat. In Nardò he established the Accademia del Lauro. 


Albino, Giovanni (d. 1496): Born in Lucania. Studied with Pontano and Becadelli and 
participated in the intellectual gatherings around Antonio Beccadelli. Was the tutor of 
Alfonso 11 and then became his librarian and historian. He is listed by Britonio, with 
nostalgia as one of the members of the Accademia Pontaniana in the period of Pontano. 


Alessandro d’Alessandro (1461-1523): Born in Naples to an aristocratic family. He stud- 
ied law and exercised his profession moving between Naples and Rome. At the same 
time he participated in humanist gatherings in both places. He documented these 
meetings in his Geniales dies. 


* The glossary is composed of a list of the humanists who are mentioned in the book. It is 


compiled in alphabetic order, and provides basic biographical information on each human- 
ist. It indicates the intellectual circles to which they belonged and the main lists discussed 
in the book which they appear on. The biographical information is taken from the following 
secondary sources: Gothein 1886; Altamura 1941; Ubaldini 1969; D'Amico 1983; Bentley 1988; 
Kidwell 1991; Zimmermann 1995; Valeriano 1999; Giovio 2013; King 2014; Dizionario biografico 
degli Italiani. 
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Altilio, Gabriele (c. 1440-1501): Born in the vicinity of Naples (Caggiano). He was 
considered the most important Latin poet in the Aragonese court, after Pontano and 
Sannazaro, and was a close friend of Pontano. He was the tutor of Ferrantino, the son 
of the duke of Calabria, and when Ferrantino became duke of Calabria in 1494, Altilio 
became his political secretary. After the French invasion he left his political functions 
and became the bishop of Policastro. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna 
in 1498, mentions Altilio as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. His name 
appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Anisio, Aulo Giovanni (1475-1540): Born in Naples. He studied classic literature and 
travelled frequently to Rome. In Naples he received an ecclesiastic position. He pro- 
duced several works in the style of Latin erotic poems, under the influence of Pontano. 
Additionally, he worked on satires, which make reference to important historical 
events: Varia Poemata et Satyrae ad Pompeium Columnam cardinalem, Napoli 1531. He 
also wrote a religious tragedy (Protogonos, Napoli 1536). His name appears on Colocci's 
list (Vat. Lat. 3450). He is among the poets mentioned in Carbone's elegy to Agostino 
Nifo, and in Filocalo's list (1533) he is indicated as one of the central Neapolitan poets 
of his time. A member of the post Pontaniana academy. 


Barbaro, Ermolao (1453-93): A Venetian aristocrat. In the 1480's he became a sena- 
tor and ambassador of the Venetian Republic and at the same time he was active 
as a humanist. In 1490 he became the ambassador to Rome and consecutively Pope 
Innocent vini bestowed him with the position of patriarch of Aquileia. As a conse- 
quence his appointment as ambassador was taken from him and he was exiled from 
Venice. He spent his years of exile mainly in Rome, and died there of the plague. 
Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Ermolao Barbaro as a 
member of the Pontaniana circle, who is no longer alive. 


Bisanti, Trifone (d. 1540): A member of the Dalmatian family de Bisanti di’ Cattaro. He 
tutored the sons of Girolamo Donà in Venice, was under the protection of Alberto Pio 
and became bishop of Cattaro in 1514. He was a friend of Ariosto. His name appears on 
Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Borgia, Girolamo (1475-1550): Born in Senise in Luciana. The family moved to Naples 
where they originally were from. Girolamo participated in the Pontaniana gatherings, 
where he heard and took notes of Pontano's reading of his Urania. After Pontano's 
death, Borgia followed Bartolomeo d'Alviano, with whom he went to Venice in 1507. 
There he attended the University of Padua — where he studied Greek with the guid- 
ance of M. Musuro. In Venice he also attended the Accademia Liviana. After d'Alviano's 
death in 1515, Borgia moved to Naples and Rome. His name appears on Filocalo's list 
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(1533) which included the central Neapolitan poets of his time. A member of the post 
Pontaniana academy. Most of his writings are Latin poems, in addition to several 
encomiastic works. Examples of works of his that are known are: Vita Borgiana, Urbis 
Romaerenovatio (Romae 1542) and Historia de bellis Italicis. 


Britonio, Girolamo (1491?-1549?): Born in Sicignano degli Alburni. In 1512 he came 
to Ischia and there was in the service of Vittorio Colonna. On Ischia he got to know 
the participants of Vittoria Colonna’s circle, whom he mentions in his most impor- 
tant work the Gelosia del sole, published in 1519, and dedicated to Vittoria Colonna. 
He accompanied her husband, the Marquis of Pescara, to the battlefield and fought 
together with him in various battles. 


Calenzio, Elisio (Luigi Gallucio)? (1430-1502): Born in Fratte. Studied law at the 
University of Naples and literature at the University of Rome. Upon his return to Naples 
he was asked to tutor Ferrante's second son, Federigo. Later he became Federigo's 
political secretary and treasurer. He wrote Latin poetry as well as collections of letters 
addressed to his student Federigo which were meant to transmit values as justice, free- 
dom and mercy. His name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Capece, Scipione (1480-1551): Born in Naples. He taught law, and took the place of 
Gasparro Leo in ius civile (civil law). He is considered the last leader of the Accademia 
Pontaniana in the post-Pontano period. While he functioned as the leader, the activity 
in the academy was discontinued by the viceroy Don Pietro of Toledo due to his sus- 
picion of excessive sympathy for the reform movement on his part and on the part of 
Capece other members of the academy. He is among the poets mentioned in Carbone’s 
elegy to Agostino Nifo, and in Filocalo’s list (1533) he is indicated as one of the central 
Neapolitan poets of his time. He also participated in the D’Avalos-Colonna meetings 
on Ischia. Capece moved to Salerno for a few years, where he published several legal 
works. Some of his important writings: De vate maximo (1535), De principiis rerum 
libri 11 (1546), and several eulogies. 


Caracciolo, Tristano (1437-1522): Born in Naples to a family of the city nobility. He 
received his humanistic education, which he began only at the age of thirty five from 
Pontano and mainly from studying on his own. He defended the Neapolitan nobility 
in his writings, for example in reaction to Poggio Bracciolini’s attacks. Galateo, in his 
letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Caracciolo as a member of the ‘old 
Neapolitan Academy’. 


2 Inmost cases in which the humanist has added on an academic name, it becomes the known 
name, therefore I put the original name in parenthesis. 
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Carbone, Girolamo (1465-1528): Born in Naples to a Neapolitan noble family. Although 
he studied and practiced law, from a young age he was devoted to literary writing and 
to philosophical studies. Gothein describes him in his book J Rinascimento nell'Italia 
meridionale as representing the meeting point between poetry and popular philos- 
ophy. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Carbone as a 
member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. After Pontano’s death he had an important 
role in continuing the academy’s activity. For a period the members of the Accademia 
Pontaniana met at his home. 


Cavaniglia, Troiano (1479-1537): son of Diego, the earl of Montella, and Margherita 
Orsini of the earls of Gravina. Cavaniglia received the title of his father early on, and 
was in direct contact with high power figures, such as the king. He was a member of the 
Accademia Pontaniana and was befriended by several other members, such as Jacopo 
Sannazzaro, who wrote an egloga for him, and Giano Anisio, who dedicated one of his 
satires to him. He is among the poets mentioned in Carbone's elegy to Agostino Nifo. 


Cervini, Marcello (1501-1555): Born in Montefano to a noble family of Tuscan ori- 
gin. In 1524 he was sent by his family to Rome, where he presented himself to pope 
Clement vir. In Rome Cervini joined various humanist circles. His name, in fact, is on 
Colocci's list (found in Vat. Lat. 3450). He became tutor and then secretary of the pope's 
nephew Alessandro Farnese. Subsequently he was given various roles in the political- 
religious area as well as cultural. He was nominated head of the Vatican library and in 
1555 he was elected pope, maintaining his name of Marcello 11, in order to show the 
continuity of his work. Less than a month after his election, Marcello 11 died of health 
problems. 


Cesario, Giovanni Antonio: Born in Castiglione towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A disciple of Parrasio, who joined his master on many of his travels as his assistant 
in reading and copying various manuscripts. He also substituted for him in teaching, 
during periods in which Parrasio (who suffered from gout) wasn't well. Cesario served 


as an important reference for the humanists in Cosenza, in the absence of Parrasio. 


Chariteo (Benedetto Gareth) (1450-1514): A Catalan poet. Arrived as a young man from 
Barcellona to the Neapolitan court (approximately in 1468) and was warmly received, 
also due to his musical talents. Erasmo Percopo (in Le rime del Chariteo) relates to him 
as the best love poet and political poet in the Aragonese court. Galateo, in his letter to 
Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Chariteo as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan 
Academy’. His name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Cingulo, Benedetto: His name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450), whom he pos- 
sibly met in Naples. He was acquainted with Colocci's father, Francesco, to whom he 
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dedicated his volume Sonecti, barzellette et capitoli. Cingoli was in Milan in the court 
of Galeazzo and Ludovico Sforza, then in Florence in the court of Lorenzo de Medici, 
and probably also in Naples. 


Colli, Vincenzio (Calmeta) (1460-1508): Born on Chio Island. In 1490-91 he was in 
Rome and participated in the academy of Paolo Cortese. His name appears on Clocci's 
list (Vat. Lat. 3450). He later moves to Ludovico Moro’s court in Milano, where he 
became Beatrice d'Este's secretary. With his poem ‘Triumphi’ he cried her premature 
death. He then entered into the service of Cesare Borgia, where he spent his most pro- 
ductive years. He has been considered by modern scholars as playing an important 
role as a literary critic, also thanks to the nine books (which have been lost) of his 
‘Volgar Poesia’. 


Colocci, Angelo (1474-1549): Born in lesi, close to Ancona. At a young age he followed 
his uncle, Francesco, who was a humanist, first to Naples, there he probably had the 
opportunity to meet some of the Accademici Pontaniani for the first time, and then 
to Rome, where he became a Curial humanist. In 1513 he bought a house with a large 
garden where he organized gatherings of humanists, referred to as the Orti Collociani. 
After the death of Pomponio Leto, Colocci was his successor as leader of the Roman 
Academy in his gardens. He wrote in Latin and was an expert of antiquaries. He 
invested in creating one of the most impressive private libraries at the time, which was 
handled brutally during the Sack of Rome. Colocci was one of the first to discover and 
catalogue the Provencal poetry. In 1537 he became bishop of Nocera. 


Colonna, Crisostomo (1460-1539): Born in Caggiano. He received a religious educa- 
tion and commenced his career as a priest in a church. He was later appointed tutor 
by the Aragonese King Federigo for his son Ferrante. When Ferrante became duke 
of Calabria, he invited Colonna to serve as his secretary. With the Spanish invasion 
Ferrante was taken in captivity and sent to Spain. Colonna, his loyal teacher and secre- 
tary, went with him. Galateo, in his letter to him in 1498, mentions him as a member of 
the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. 


Compater, Pietro (Golino, Pietro) (1431-1501): Born in Naples, there he spent his entire 
life. Pontano’s lifelong friend (which is the source of his academic name ‘Compater’. He 
was buried in Pontano’s chapel where, aside for him, only members of Pontano’s fam- 
ily were buried). He served in the tax office, in the Sommaria and in 1483 he became 
the vice chancellor of the Aragonese kingdom. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo 
Colonna in 1498, mentions Compater as a member of the Pontaniana circle, who is no 
longer alive. His name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 
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Contrario, Andrea: Born in Venice in the first half of the fifteenth century. He took part 
in Francesco Barbaro’s circle. He left Venice in 1453 in search of a post, moving between 
Rome, Naples, Bologna, Florence and Siena. There are various proofs of Contrario’s 
participation in the humanist sodalities of these cities. He left a written document on 
Bessarion’s academy in Rome, and he is one of the interlocutors in Pontano’s dialogue 
Antonius. 


Corsi, Giovanni (1472-1547): Born in Florence to one of the major Florentine fami- 
lies. His political views were formed at the beginning of the sixteenth century and he 
became an important politician after the Medici’s return in 1512. Due to the milieu 
that he frequented, Corsi was exposed to the philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, on whom 
he wrote a biography (Marsili Ficini vita). Another attestation of Corsi’s humanistic 
disposition is his introduction to the Florentine edition of Pontano’s De prudentia. He 
had an important role in the diffusion of Pontano’s work in Florence. Corsi was among 
the participants in the gatherings at the Orti Oricellari. 


Cortesi, Paolo (1465-1510): Born in Rome. Between the early 1490's and 1503 he orga- 
nized intellectual gatherings and he became the successor of Pomponio Leto, after his 
death in 1498. He responded to a letter of Poliziano, against Ciceronism, declaring the 
necessity of a guide for he who wants to venture in “alienas regiones’, but saying also 
that he would rather be Cicero’s “son” than his “monkey”. He wrote the De hominibus 
doctis, a critical account of humanist history and the De cardinalatu which focuses on 
the qualities demanded in order to be a cardinal. 


Corvino, Massimo Corvino is not among the most prominent members of the 
Accademia Pontaniana, yet he certainly belongs to it. He is mentioned in various 
descriptions of the Accademia Pontaniana: in Vat. Lat 2874, in a letter written to 
Chariteo by Altilio, and in Sannazaro’s elegy. At a certain point he moves to Rome in 
service of the Vatican. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions 
Corvino as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. 


Cotta, Giovanni (1480-1510): Born in Verona and spent most of his short life there. (He 
died at the age of thirty). He was close to Marin Sanudo of Venice. As a consequence of 
his acquaintance with the nobleman Filippino Bononi he developed a special interest 
in Neapolitan Humanism and moved to Naples. He was a poet as well as a geogra- 
pher. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Cotta as a member 
of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. He also appears on Filocalo’s list (1533) as one of 
the humanists who is summoned to return from Elysium. His name appears also on 
Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 
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Crasso, Lucio Participated in the gatherings of the Pontaniana circle, as documented 
in Sannazaro’s elegy describing his birthday celebrated in the framework of the acad- 
emy. A portrait of his was painted by the Venetian artist Lazzaro Bastiani (dated 
1500), on which his name appears in gold letters, as following: “LVCIO CRASSO 
PHILOSOPHO." 


Crinito, Pietro (1465-1507): Born in Florence. Between the years 1475-1494 he was a 
student of Poliziano and taught in the Florentine Studio. He participated in gatherings 
at the Orti Oricellari, which he mentions in his most famous written work (in twenty 
five volume) - De honesta disciplina (1504). In this writing he discusses questions con- 
cerning linguistics and various types of institutions. 


Egidio da Viterbo (1469-1532): Became an Augustinian friar at the age of eighteen. He 
studied philosophy at the University of Padua. There he reached the conclusion that 
Aristotle's philosophy contained seeds of heretics. He started studying the writings of 
Plato in Istria, and later participated in Ficino's gatherings in Florence. Subsequently, 
Egidio was sent by Fra Mariano, the head of the Dominicans to Naples, to fight against 
the influence of Aristotelian science. During that period he participated in meetings of 
the Accademia Pontaniana. His name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Filocalo, Giovanni (1497-1561): Born in Troia. He studied lettere in Naples between 
1510-1515. He was in service of the d'Avalos family in Naples, and gave private lessons. 
Later he taught at the university of Naples and during that period he participated in 
gatherings of the post-Pontano academy. His name is listed in Carbone's elegy to Nifo. 
One of his well known writings is the Carmen nuptiale (1533), in which a strong clas- 
sical influence is noted. In this poem, Filocalo represents the new generation of the 
academy that is left with a live memory of the old generation which is no longer pres- 
ent. He calls for the return from Elysium of the accademici of the ‘original’ academy. 


Galateo (Antonio de Ferrariis) (1444-1517): Born in Galatone, which is the source 
of his nickname 'Galateo' He received a religious education in his home town, then 
was sent to Nardó to study science and Greek philosophy (which demonstrates the 
Byzantyne influence that was still felt in Puglia). In 1465 he moved to Naples to study 
and then practice medicine. Starting from 1471 he took part in the meetings of the 
Accademia Pontaniana and had a close relationship with the Neapolitan human- 
ists and poets. In the middle of the 1470's he moved to Ferrara in order to complete 
his medical degree, there he became close with the Venetian humanist Ermolao 
Barbaro. In 1478 he returned to Puglia as a physician for approximately ten years. He 
then returned to Naples as a court physician, there he remained until the fall of the 
Aragonese regime. He fled to Lecce and there he founded the Accademia Lupiense with 
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a few other humanist friends. He wrote treatises on a variety of themes, such as medi- 
cine, geography, religion. He wrote many letters dealing with relevant social, ethical 
and cultural questions which also contain very useful information for the historian in 
the reconstruction of the early academies in Naples and Lecce. 


Gaurico, Pomponio (1482-1528): Born in Gauro in Salerno. His father, a teacher 
of grammar, taught him and his brother, and made a point of exposing them to 
Neapolitan humanists such as Pontano and Sannazaro. He then went to study in the 
Padua University, focusing on sculpture. Gaurico was a student of Niccolò Leonico 
Tomeo and Marco Musuro, of the philosopher Pietro Pomponazzi and of Giovanni 
Calfurnio, an expert in Latin studies. He demonstrated a special interest in Greek 
studies. One of Gaurico’s important works from that period was the De sculptura. In 
1509 the Padua University closed and Gaurico moved to Rome with his brother, where 
he reconnected with Francesco Pucci, a friend of Pontano and of Sannazaro whom 
he knew from Naples. In his later years Gaurico worked on commentaries of classi- 
cal writings, and on poetry with a classical style (predominantly Latin eulogies). He 
returned to Naples in 1512 where he taught Greek and Latin at the university. He is 
listed as a member of the Accademia Pontaniana in the post-Pontano period, both by 
Minturno as well as by Britonio. 


Gaza, Theodore (ca. 1398-1475): The oldest among the accademici Pontaniani. He was 
a Greek from Salonika, an expert in Aristotle who taught at the university of Ferrara 
and in Rome. In 1455 he moved to Naples and lived there on and off until the end of 
his life. He was the subject of a serious conflict between Poliziano and the Neapolitan 
humanists. 


Giovio, Paolo (1483-1552): Born in Como. His intellectual formation began at home 
under the guidance of his brother. He studied Greek and Latin at the University of 
Como and then in Milano. Even though his interests were clearly in the humanities, his 
family pressured him into studying medicine, which he did in Pavia and Padua. In 1512 
Giovio moved to Rome where he was hired as a physician as well as a humanist and a 
courtier. In 1514 he was invited to teach Moral Philosophy at the University of Rome. 
These were formative years for Giovio in perfecting his ability as a historian. In service 
of Giulio de' Medici he spent time in Florence. In Rome, he was a constant companion 
of Clement vit, and when the Pope fled during the sack of Rome, Giovio protected 
him by covering his too noticeable white robe with his own purple cloak. After the 
sack of Rome Giovio retired to Ischia for a while. In his dialogue De viris et foeminis 
he identifies himself as a member of the Roman Academy. We find him in various 
academic circles during the first decades of the sixteenth century: in Ischia, Mantua, 
Siena, Naples and Rome and Florence. 
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Giudecco, Niccolò (d. 1527/1528): Born in Venice. Was part of the Aldine academy. 
Participated in humanists’ gatherings in Rome, and was on the list of Goritz's sodality. 
His name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Giustolo, Pier Francesco (1440\50-1511 ca.): Born in Spoleto. Participated in the gath- 
erings of Pomponio Leto in Rome. In 1494 he wrote the Latin carme Descriptio mon- 
tis Spoleto imminentis ad Clarelium Lupum. His three eclogae Eclogae tres. Fuscula, 
Genga, and Galatea are attributed approximately to the same period. These works are 
mainly composed of descriptions of places near or in Spoleto. Two of his most impor- 
tant works are Musae Fanestres, dedicated to Angelo Colocci, and Ad Ioannem Verham 
cardinalem Salernitanum Caesaris praeceptorem, dedicated to the cardinal Giovanni 
Vera di Arcilla. The information regarding Giustolo's biography is scarce and not 
always reliable, but we have clear evidence of his friendship with the humanist Angelo 
Colocci, who was also the first editor of his carmi. His name appears on Colocci's list 
(Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Goritz, Johann: Born in Luxembourg. He came to Rome in 1497 and became a wealthy 
member of the Curia. He established a sodality frequented by humanists which focused 
on religious and literary issues, as opposed to Colocci's group that had more patriotic 
and antiquarian interests. He instituted a celebration and a literary test every year on 
the feast of Saint Anne which went on for many years. Goritz's friends wrote poems 
which they attached to frames around the altar in S. Agostino's Church. The poems 
were collected in the volume Coryciana with an introduction written by Palladio in 
which he relates to two main components of Goritz's personality: pietas and liberali- 
tas. During the Sack of Rome, Goritz fled the city. He died in Ferrara in 1527. 


Gravina, Pietro (1453-1528): Born in Palermo to a noble family that originated from 
Gravina (Puglia). He moved to Naples, there he studied with Aurelio Bienato, a stu- 
dent of Lorenzo Valla. He was also a member of Paolo Cortesi's academy in Rome. 
He was admired by humanists of his period for his scholarliness and especially for 
his rhetorical ability. Egidio da Viterbo recommended to send him to the Lateran 
Council in Rome, claiming that without him "the rhetoric will be mute, or, the most, 
will stutter” 


Ingenuo, Girolamo: Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions 
Ingenuo as a member of the ‘old Neapolitan Academy’. He hosted the members of the 
Accademia Lupiense at his house in Lecce. 


Lascaris, Janus (1445/71534): A Greek humanist. After the fall of Constantinople he 
came to Italy. He studied in Padua under Demetrius Chalcondyles and later he moved 
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to Florence, there he taught, and in 1490 he entered into the service of Lorenzo de 
Medici, especially as his personal librarian. Lascaris was sent twice to Constantinople 
to obtain Greek manuscripts. His name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Lazzarelli, Lodovico (1447-1500): Born in San Severino Marche. In 1481 he met Giovanni 
da Correggio who introduced him to Hermetic philosophy and consequently he trans- 
lated the Corpus Hermeticum. In one of the versions of his poem Fasti Christianae 
Religionis he shows a special interest in the Accademia Pontaniana. Participated in 
Pomponio Leto’s academy and his name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450) by 
the name Septembedano. 


Leto, Pomponio (1428-1497): Born in Lucania. The illegitimate son of Giovanni, count 
of Sansevarino. He moved to Rome to study with Lorenzo Valla. Around 1465 he began 
teaching at the university and soon later founded the Roman Academy which focused 
on the study of antiquity. In 1468 the academy was charged with “sodomy, republi- 
canism, irreligion, neopaganism and heresy” by Pope Paul 11 and he and several of its 
members were imprisoned in Castel Sant'Angelo. The academy reopened, as a religious 
sodality, under Sixtus Iv, in 1478. Leto's name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Marchese Fraceschello (Francesco Elio) (1440-1517): Born in Naples to a noble family 
of Salerno. He studied law but was mainly interested in humanistic writing. During 
the years 1463-1476 he was in political exile in Rome, there he published the first edi- 
tions of Horatius's poetry, among the first books to be published in Rome. During his 
stay in Rome he participated in meetings of the Roman Academy. When he came back 
to Naples he worked in the customs' office and at the same time wrote the histories 
of Neapolitan families, as well as poetry. He was a close friend of Pontano, and when 
he returned from exile Pontano organized a feast in his honor. Marchese appears 
on Filocalo's list (1533) as one of the humanists whom he summons to return from 


Elysium. 


Marullo, Michele (1453-1500): Born in Constantinople. He came to Padua to study 
philosophy in 1469 but left his studies to become a warrior (he fought on the side of 
Mattia Corvino, the king of Hungary). In 1480 he came to Naples, and from the multiple 
sources regarding the Accademia Pontaniana which make reference to him, it is clear 
that he became in integral part of this group of humanists. His poetry was influenced 
by that of Pontano. As opposed to most of the Neapolitan humanists, he did not work 
in service of the Aragonese sovereignty. After his stay in Naples he moved to Florence. 


Minturno, Antonio (1500-1574): Born in Traetto, which became Minturno. He stud- 
ied philosophy, classics and Hebrew, moving around between Traetto, Naples (where 
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he studied under Agostino Nifo), Sessa, Aurunca, Pisa, and after a period in Rome, 
again to Naples. During this period Minturno participated in various meetings of the 
post-Pontano Accademia Pontaniana, which he records in his writings. In addition, he 
takes part in gatherings in the ambience of the d'Avalos-Colonna circle on the island 
of Ischia. He then was called to teach at the University of Pisa. He became Bishop of 
Ugento in 1559, at the request of Pope Julius II. As a consequence he participated at the 
Council of Trent. During the last years of his life he functioned as Bishop of Cortona. 


Muscetolla, Giovanni Antonio (1487-1534): Senator of Naples in Ischia. He par- 
ticipated in the D'Avalos-Colonna circle on Ischia and is an interlocutor in Giovio's 
Dialogus de viris et foeminis. 


Negri, Girolamo (1494-1557): Born in Venice. He moved to Rome, where he worked 
in service of the Cardinals Cornaro and Contarini, until he was summoned to Padua 
for an important ecclesial role. He was a good friend of Sadoleto and in fact, in a letter 
of his he describes a gathering of the Roman Academy at Sadoleto’s vigna. Sadoleto 
considered him one of the best Ciceronians. His name appears on Colocci’s list 
(Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Nifo, Agostino (1470-1538): Born in Sessa. After studying in Sessa and Naples, he moved 
to Padua to complete his studies under the guidance of Nicoletto Vernia who intro- 
duced him to the Averroistic reading of Aristotle’s writings. In 1494 he participated in 
a dispute against Pico della Mirandola on the Platonic doctrine of the soul. Between 
1501-1505 he taught at the University of Naples and on that occasion he joined the 
meetings of the Accademia Pontaniana. Nifo’s writings consist of many comments on 
Aristotelian writings, as well as of his original writings on astrology, medicine, politics, 
ethics and philosophy of love. 


Panormita (Beccadelli, Antonio) (1394-1471): Born in Palermo (In Latin 
Panermus=Palermo). In 1420 he left Palermo and to study, moving between Florence, 
Padua (where he studied under Gasparino Barzizza), Siena and Bologna. During 
those years he wrote the Hermaphroditus, which initially was received very well, and 
later was attacked, criticized and banned. In 1429 he was appointed court poet to the 
duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, who sent him in 1430 to teach rhetoric at the 
University of Pavia. While he lived in Pavia he wrote the Poematum et prosarum liber, 
which can be considered the first humanist ‘anthology’. In 1434 he returned to Sicily 
where he entered into the service of Alfonso the Magnanimous. In 1435 Panormita 
accompanied and served Alfonso in his campaign to conquer the reign of Naples. In 
1442 Alfonso conquered Naples which led to the consolidation of Panormita’s position. 
In 1454 Alfonso granted him the office of notary to the Sommaria. In the Aragonese 
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court Panormita enjoyed a glorious political career and at the same time an intel- 
lectual ambience. He had scholarly conversations with the king and with the most 
distinguished ‘literary men’ of the court, and around him the nucleus of the future 
Accademia Pontaniana was formed. 


Pardo, Giovanni (d. after 1512) A Spanish prelate. Pardo was especially close to Chariteo 
who was also of Spanish origin. He was one of the secretaries of the royal chancellery. 
Pontano dedicated various writings of his to Pardo among them his De conviventia in 
which he writes that this is a “book on hospitality for a friend” Galateo, in his letter 
to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Pardo as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan 
Academy’. He also appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Parrasio, Aulo Giano (1470-1522): Born near Cosenza. He began his teaching career 
in Naples, where he first encountered Pontano and his circle. He spent time in Rome 
where he frequented the academy of Paolo Cortesi and then in Milan, where he mar- 
ried Theodora, the daughter of Demetrios Chalcondyles. From there he moved to 
Vicenza, Pavia and Venice, and back to Cosenza. He put together an impressive library 
which included manuscripts which he found at Bobbio in 1493. He probably partici- 
pated in gatherings of the Accademia Pontaniana both before as well as after the death 
of Pontano. He is mentioned in Carbone's elegy to Agostino Nifo. He himself gathered 
around him a group of humanists in Cosenza, to a type of academy. 


Peto, Francesco (1470/1480-?): Born in Fondi. He is introduced in Pontano's dialogue 
Aegidius as a newcomer from Rome to Naples. Was a student of Agostino Nifo. His 
name appears on Colocci’s list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Poderico, Enrico: From the low nobility of Naples. He functioned as an advisor to the 
king. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions ‘Puderico’ as a 
member of the ‘old Neapolitan Academy’. In the De sermone Pontano relates to him as 
one of the “pillars of the academy” 


Poderico, Francesco: Was Enrico’s son. He was brought up in the ambience of the 
Accademia Pontaniana. Sannazaro admired his talent and asked him to be the first 
reader of his De partu Virginis. 


Poliziano, Angelo (1454-1494): Born in Montepulciano and was initially named Angelo 
Ambrogini. He studied at the Florentine Studio where he was later appointed to the 
chair of Greek and Latin. (One of his teachers there was Demetrius Chalcondyles). 
Poliziano won Lorenzo de’ Medici as his patron, and he became the teacher of two 
of his sons. Poliziano was a great philologist, as well as a gifted poet. He wrote in 
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Greek, Latin and Italian. His vernacular poem in ottava rima, Stanze cominciate per la 
giostra del Magnifico Giuliano de’ Medici (“Stanzas Begun for the Tournament of the 
Magnificent Giuliano de’ Medici”), composed between 1475 and 1478, is one of the 
great works of Italian literature. 


Pontano, Giovanni (1426-1503): Born in Cerreto, Umbria, to a politically active fam- 
ily. His father died young and the family lost much of its’ wealth. Pontano studied in 
Cerreto and then in Perugia and later he completed his university studies in Naples, 
studying Greek and Astrology. In 1448 Alfonso granted Pontano a position in the 
Neapolitan court. From then on Pontano was appointed by the Aragonese kings with 
high positions, from a diplomat, until what would be equivalent to a prime minister. 
His political activity was always complimented by intellectual and literary activity. His 
many writing, which include poetry, dialogues, treatises in moral philosophy, and oth- 
ers are all in Latin. Pontano gave private lessons, opened a school and became the head 
of the Accademia Pontaniana. His name appears first on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Pucci, Francesco (1436-1512): Born in Florence. He was a student of Poliziano, starting 
1480. He moved to Naples in 1485 (or 1486), where he taught rhetoric at the university, 
until it closed in 1494 and he served as chief librarian of the royal Aragonese library 
from 1485-1501. He participated in the gatherings of the Accademia Pontaniana, as 
documented in Galateo’s letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, who mentions him as a 
member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. He is an interlocutor in Pontano’s dialogue 
Aegidius. 


Rallo, Manilio Cabacio, (1447-1522): Born in the Peloponnesus (probably in Mistra). 
His father is known for conserving fragments of The Book of Laws by his intellectual 
mentor George Gemistos Plethon (ca. 1355-1454). With the Ottoman occupation of 
the Peloponnesus, in 1460, Rallo and his father fled to Rome where his father worked 
as a copyist. During his stay in Rome, Rallo was in the service of some very promi- 
nent members of Roman society. His poems can be found in collections of epigrams 
compiled by Angelo Colocci (see, e.g., Vat. Lat. 3352 and Vat. Lat. 3353) and his name 
appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). Rallo was probably in Naples between 1496 
and 1503 and participated at the Accademia Pontaniana gatherings. In the dedicatory 
letter to his only printed work Iuueniles ingenii lusus (1520) Rallo praised Pontano 
together with Marullo. In 1517 Rallo was given the title of bishop of Monemvasia in the 
Peloponnesus by Leo x. He died around 1522 in Rome. 


Rinuccini, Alamanno (1426-1499): Born in Florence to a prominent Florentine family. 
He studied Greek and philosophy under Argyropoulos. He took part in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Florentine Studio during the years 1472-1475. In his dialogue De libertate 
(1479) he criticizes Lorenzo de' Medici for his responsibility of Florence's loss of liberty. 
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Rota, Berardino (1508-1575) Born to a well to do Neapolitan family. He preferred liter- 
ary studies to the military careers and received a refined humanistic education. He 
was a disciple of Antonio Epicuro. Based on the model of Sannazaro, he composed 
fourteen eclogues. He is especially known for the sonnets which he dedicated to his 
wife after her death. He participated in the gatherings of the post-Pontano academy in 
Naples, and was part of the d'Avalos-Colonna's circle on Ischia. 


Rucellai, Bernardo (1448-1514): Born in Florence. He was a member of the political 
elite of late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century Florence. He served as ambassa- 
dor to Genoa, Naples and France. In his gardens Orti Oricellari he hosted an impor- 
tant gathering of intellectuals. He wrote four historical treatises De urbe Roma liber, 
De magistratibus Romanis, De bello italico commentarius, De bello Pisano and De bello 
Mediolansi. 


Sadoleto, Jacopo (1477-1547): Born in Modena. He was first a bishop, then a cardinal. 
He wrote elegant carmi and poems, among them his famous poem on the Laocoon 
statue. He wrote about philosophy, pedagogy and theology. Jacopo devoted himself 
to classical and philosophical studies. In Rome he enjoyed the favour of Cardinal 
Carafa, and afterwards of Leo x, who appointed him as his secretary. In 1517 he was 
nominated Bishop of Carpentras near Avignon. Sadoleto participated in the meetings 
of the Roman Academy as he testifies in his nostalgic letter to Colocci written from 
Carpentras in 1529. His name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Sannazaro, Jacopo (Actius Sincerus) (1458-1530): Born to a noble Neapolitan family, 
from Spanish origin. The most famous Neapolitan poet and member of the Accademia 
Pontaniana thanks to his Italian work Arcadia, which became fashionable in all Europe. 
Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Sannazaro as a member 
of the new Neapolitan Academy’. He was very close to prince Federigo and went with 
him to exile in 1504. His name appears on Colocci's list (Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Seripando, Antonio (1476-1531); Girolamo (1493-1563): Antonio Seripando was a close 
friend of Parrasio, and the heir of his famous library. When he died in 1531 his books 
passed on to his brother, Cardinal Girolamo Seripando, who in turn gave his entire 
library to the Augustinian convent of San Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples in 1536. 
Girolamo was an Augustian friar and later in his life he was made Cardinal by Pope 
Pius iv. He attended the Council of Trent. They both had contacts with the post-Pontano 
Accademia Pontaniana, and are both listed in Carbone's elegy to Agostino Nifo. 


Stiso, Sergio (1454-1535): Born in Zollino. He studied in the prestigious school of 
Nardó, and then in the monestary of San Nicola di Casole, in the vicinity of Otranto. 
In that period he became an expert Greek and Classic literature. He was active in 
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promoting Greek culture and tradition in Terra d'Otranta and was the director of a 
center of copyists of rare manuscripts. He probably spent a period of time in Naples, 
as Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo Colonna in 1498, mentions Stiso as a member of 
the ‘old Neapolitan Academy’. He is also mentioned in Galateo's letter to Crisostomo 
Colonna on the Accademia Lupiense as one of its members. 


Summonte, Pietro (1463-1526): Born in Naples. Galateo, in his letter to Crisostomo 
Colonna in 1498, mentions Summonte as a member of the ‘new Neapolitan Academy’. 
After Pontano’s death he edited and published many of Pontano's writings, and led 
the academy for a certain period. He wrote a historical treatise on Naples: Historia 
della città e regno di Napoli. In 1504 he was employed by the Spanish as in charge of 
the customs house of Naples. Between 1519-1525 he taught, with much success, at the 
University of Naples grammar, poetics and rhetoric. His name appears on Colocci’s list 
(Vat. Lat. 3450). 


Tamira, Pietro (Thamyras Romanus): He participated in Pomponio Leto's academy as 
well as in the meetings of the Accademia Pontaniana. His name appears on Colocci's 
list (Vat. Lat. 3450). He appears as interlocutor in Pontano's dialogue Aegidius. 


Tomacelli, Marino (1429-1515): Born to a noble Neapolitan family. He worked as advi- 
sor and secretary of Ferrante and was ambassador to Florence for thirty years. He was 
a close friend of Pontano and their friendship goes back to Pontano’s first arrival in 
Naples, in 1448. Pontano asked Tomacelli, before he died, to look after the organization 
of his funeral. Tomacelli is a interlocutor in Pontano's dialogue Aegidius. 
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